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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC | 


LEADING MUSICAL —e 
OF AMERIC, 


Summer Session eit July 2. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 
{ William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
; Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 
President 

lice- President 

2d Vice-President 

Organ Department 


Examiners 


Dudley Buck, 
Albert Ross Parsons, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 
R. Huntington Woodman, 





Frederick C. Packard, /rincipal Operatic Dept. 
John C Griggs, Ph omy REDCE Derector 
I n val of the Residence Department to the 
mme iate vicinity of Central Park in reases 
ts attractiveness as a home schoc 
f nformatio sirens 


H. W. GREEN E, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Professional Cards. 








Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


8 Grand Opera Co., 


, New York 


Prima Donna Gustav Hinrict 
, nor Address, 47 East 2Ist St 


GEORGE SWEET, 
CONCERT. 


OPERA, ORATORIO, 


h Avenue, New Yo 
FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


487 5t rk. 





FRANCIS 


8 Mu 7th Avenue, 


sic Hall, 57th St. and 


New York 


STUDIO 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


io vi 





rk 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso 


Lessons 





First Prize of the Paris Conservatoire 
n Piano Playing and Theory M. Falcke speaks 
Engiish, German and Spanis! Address, 165 
Aven 1¢ Victor Hugo, Paris. 
Ma. and ‘Mas. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 


Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist. 


sicales and a 


Apply for 


Can be secured for Concerts, Mu 
umited number of Pupils this season. 
t s, Terms, &c.,to MAX BACHERT, 

Everett House, New York 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
the Holy Com 


Street (Church of 


York 


Mk. HARRY PEPPER, 


49 West 20th 
n), New 





Tenor. 
t, Oratorio and Vocal Ins.ru ction. 
518 West E: d Ave., near 90th 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Hall, nd 19th St., 


New York 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A 
PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 


' . 
tic repertoire. For termm, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


Hardman 5th Avenue a 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of ety ES 


‘Complete Musical 

*“Goodrich’s Analytic al Harmony” 

composer's standpoint), “Music as a 
Lock Box 916, CHICAGO, 


A. J GOODRICH, author of 
Analysis, 
from the 


Language, &« 


Mk. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
New York 


Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
7OCAL INSTITUTE, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accey t the direction of a choral society. 
323 East i4th Street, New York. 


SIGNOR 





ADOL F GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST 
51 East 87th Street, 


TEACHER 
New York. 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching Oct 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
uthor of the * Violoncello School,’ 
by > Bre itkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 


ober 1. 
Paris, France. 


’ published 


844 Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany 
Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 


DEPPE METHOD. 


bead West Bist Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E 

t », Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
New York 


Paxton’s) and 
Church. 






», Music Hall,5 
Mme. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction 
For terms address New York Conservatory of 
Music, 112 East 18th Street, New York 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. New York. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal] and Dramatic Art. 
a . . . N Y 
Mr. J. FK. VON DER HEIDE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Particular atteution to the Erglish language in 
STEINWAY HALL. 
26 East 23d Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
sor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West s9th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO 


7th St. and 7th Av., 


Address, 
Studio: 


song. 


Profes 


Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Delle Sedie 
Lyric 


of Paris. 
Declamation, 


Pupil of Signor E. 
Teacher of Singing 


Vocal and Physical Development. 


and 


Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 


Studio: 
JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 
Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos, 
Willaccept Concert Engagements; alsoa limited 


number of pupils Address, 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





GUST ‘AV a0 BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
1402 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 


19 East 14th Street, 

WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 

110 East 70th Street, New York. 

Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 
LAMPERTI. 
Ognotz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 

College Glee Club 


408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


New York. 





Residence: 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER 


by William Shake- 





Specially recommended 


spere. London. 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint 1 P.M. 
to 3r. M. 230 West 50th Street, New York. 
HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, 





New York. 





VocaL Stupio; 


WEDNESDAYS 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


OPERA A SPECIALTY. 


AND 


124 East 23d 8t., New York City. 


SATURDAYS. 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


1238 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The et rington, 
71 Park avenue, New York. 


MAX T REUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 











Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 

MME. JUL IA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 

Concerts, Oratorios, pee Vocal Instruction. 


Address: 145 West 82d Street, New York 








PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, 19 Union Square, New Yor 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 123 West 30th Street, New York. 


Mr. IVA 


New York. 





N MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements tor Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is pormuese to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER 
eats = ie ruction in VOICE PRODU CTION and 
/TIVATION and specia) lessons to artists 
in or YLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA,— Ro6les passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 
CONCERT.-— Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 





E. 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the language 


78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbrtickengasse 7, 
WALTER PETZET, 


Pianist and Composer. 


Studio: 
1to3 Pp. M. 





Vienna, Austria 





Home Studio: 169 East 69th Street. 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 
Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York 


PROF, RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, 
Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
| (Tuesdays and Saturdays.) — 














| CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


| Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills 

' engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, 


Berlin High 
Will receive 


Brooklyn. 





Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason's Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 

(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 

Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 

Studios: Morristown, N. ., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 








CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 
Board per year, $250. 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. 
London, England. 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply to 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


19 Portland WwW. 


CONRAD WIRTZ 
Pianist and Teacher, 
Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 
Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Street, New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing ) Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING 

52 Tremont Street, Boston 

Chickering Hall Building 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

Instruction, Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
No 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


Pianoforte 


Studio: 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th Street, 





Etc. 


New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


Wine. F'lorenza d Arona 


The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTH wes. 


Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 

years. Prima Donna of the principal 

opera houses in Europe and America. 
Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course. 


124 East 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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he Virgil Practice Clavier... 


‘*DgaR Str—I have been much pleased with 
the PRAcTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano’ 
in existence.’’ 





‘* The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


r+ 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


end new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


LOL LOL LL 





Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 


During July and August. Send for circular giving 
articulars. 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 
MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 


Dictation. Private or class instruction. 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 36 East 87th Street, New York. 











CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


12%4 East 44th Street, New York. 





ZIPPORA MON TEITH, 


Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, bday nag” Wednesay and Friday. 
659 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
SOPRANO. 
JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 





Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER;, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill, 
Samp ror CaTaLocus. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . Piano, 
CALVIN B. CADY, ; . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
$.B.JACOBSOHN, . . Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 

time. 

oung ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MIGS CLARA BAUR, 


Feurth and Lawrenee Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OMIO. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Fowunpen 1890. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperti. 

Hts accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates, 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. 12 West 60th Street, New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Ta. 
Method based on the principles o the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. Pamphlet mailed on Street, Ne 
425 West 22d Street, New York. 








DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor a. Protestant Episcopal 
urch 


Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 





LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, until September. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. : atrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 8d Street, New York, 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music Schoc! offers the accumu- 

lated abrenneges of years of successful operation. 

ns in all of Vocal and Instrumental 

Music, jalan Composition, Instrumentation, 
Biecation an ant Dramatic Art, Foreign 

have the use a 








po are Dnod stage, with scenery, organs, harp, 
fet tall ecoer ties cdven A pay 
per week. For particulars 


BR EBERHARD, Mus. Deoe,, President, 
The Grand Censervatery of Music, 
142 West 28d St. New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


@ur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and coa- 
talaing a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
aado valuable information. will be sent rxez on 
application. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Kast Bighth St., Bast River, 











Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Seheel), 


DRASDYOAN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 

Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherweed. Tyson-Wo'f, Mus, 
Doe,,&e.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director HUpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Gritemacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul, von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi. Orgeni, Roaneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning ef September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicat Courier and through 

Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





and School oft 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL eusitc rerrormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Publie Perform- 
ance, the Preparation ot Teachers, Pian st’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. KH. VIRGIL, - - - - DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINGE.- 


THaH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR, WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition hools. 
The Voeal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert ose ub and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
school for pianoforte — In connection with pa ects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, litur, , choral sing: playing ( b singing, i I dictation, ele: 
cution, sight - ading. coubagieal ¢ playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teachia staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 
April 1; Winter Term September 16. ext entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at as e Culege (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orch 1 instr ts, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For fall details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 

DIRECTORS Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

Principal Teacher of the Vocal Art: The World Renowned 

Grand Mistress of the Lyric Art, Frau Prof. Amalia Joachim. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); 


itzka, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano) ; Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin) ; 
hausen method and history of music). 

Applications can be made with Prof. Genez daily, from 11 to 12 a. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon irc m 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35- 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


Q 
oo PALL, 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


bd UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory, 525-531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 





hl 

















Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stock- 











MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


Agency Founded 
iszo.  ARRMANN WOLFF, PIANIST, 
Germany: Berlin’ m Carisbad 19. Applications, Correspondence and New Musie to 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. besentte 
ee ee Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 








Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Musie Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
e Musical Strings, e 


Nos. 157, 1569 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 








NEW YORE. 





Address, 25 Unien Square, New York City. 





Established 1861. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO 


N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS and 
Dvoorak’s Works. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


ed for Piano, four hands (only Original Editiea), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upea 
rece: -< of amount by money order. 

he cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is $s. 





" ” (The ban 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO 000.3 


MINN. 


FARIBAULT, 


MAN UFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR FOR CATALOGUE 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street. New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
&# The most perfect Action of the present time 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON 


(ESTABLISHED FIPTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIB, 


MEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
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warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
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HE latest original edition of J. B. Cramer's etudes, | 


revised by Hans von Biilow, published by Jos. 
Aibl, Munich, Germany, contains 60 etudes and not 
50, as does the old reprinted edition. The text in 
connection with it is in both English and German, 
and Aibl’s edition is in every respect finished and 
complete, similar to the piano works published by 
that house and revised by Biilow, such as composi- 
tions: by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Field, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert and Scarlatti. 
HE rage to set music to words which have been 
put to that use before, is increasing, and this 
brings to mind a humorous little poem of Harry 
Brett, in which he writes : 


“ Thou art like a flower,” 
So Heine wrote long ago. 

The plucking from this old plant 
Is overdone, we know. 


One hundred and seventy times 
To music it has been set ; 
And who knows how many composers 
Are working at it yet. 
Oh, please leave the poor old flowret, 
It has been used so hard; 
While many other poets 
Also have done their part. 
HE Letterbox of the ‘‘ Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt ” of Leipsic brings the following : 

G. B. in L. If you really have only chosen the 
Pseudonym for your stupid work by the advice of 
your publisher you certainly ought not to have mis- 
used the Christian name Wilhelm Hoffmann, and to 
mislead the public as to your real pedigree. 

L. F.in R. Everything that has been written in 
that scandalous sheet about the genial artist were 
lies. 

M. Pl. in Gr. We have not had a communication 
from you for some time ; has the little wit you thought 
you possessed completely given out? You poor man ! 





TALIAN publishing houses are busy grinding out 

new operas. Ricordi announces ten new operas 
for the coming season, and Sonzogno beats this by 
two. 


HE subject of the story of ‘‘The Barber of Se- 
ville” has so far found eight composers that 
have set it to music with varying success: 
1. Paisiello, with first representation in St. Peterg- 
burg, 1780. 
2. Luigi Benda, given in Hamburg in 1782. 
3. Elsperger, 1783, in honor of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the reign of the Elector of the Palatinate. 
4. Schulz, given in Reinsburg in 1786. 
5. Nicolo Isouard, in Malta about 1790. 
6. Rossini, given in Rome, 1816. 
7. Dall’ argine, given in Bologna in 1868. 
8. Achille Graffigna, produced in Padua, 1879. 








RICHARD STRAUSS AND EDUARD LASSEN. 
HE Continental papers have had a great deal to 
say lately about Richard Strauss’ departure 
from Weimar, and also the news that Dr. Lassen, 
who had influenced this change, had resigned his 
position, retaining only the leadership of the court 
concerts. About Dr. Lassen’s resignation, we have 
from good authority that the statement was without 
foundation, and as to his having had anything to do 
with Richard Strauss’ leaving Weimar, the following 
open letter to ‘‘Deutschland,” the’ Weimar paper, 
which was foremostin denunciations of Dr. Lassen by 
Richard Strauss, will set all rumors regarding the con- 
troversy at rest: 

‘*To clear up an error which I believe I met with 
repeatedly in your paper, and also to confront the 
many rumors which, as it seems just now, are flutter- 
ing through Weimar from the Belvedere allee to the 
Kaiserin Augusta street, and from the Liszt street to 
—toward Tiefwot, I beg of you to publish the state- 
ment that Mr. Hofkapellmeister Dr. Eduard Lassen 
is in no way connected with my leaving Weimar, and 
that I gladly avail myself of this opportunity to state 
that during the five years of my sojourn of musical 
activity there Dr. Lassen has always shown me the 
greatest possible deference as a colleague, not only 
as far as was possible with his own artistic views, but 
in many instances even went beyond this and gave 
the support to my artistic endeavors which he has 
given during his past career, rich in merit, toso much 
young and aspiring talent. 


‘**Respectfully, RICHARD STRAUSS.” 








EDVARD GRIEG IN PARIS. 

PRIVATE letter from Paris states that Edvard 
Grieg has met with another brilliant success in 
the French metropolis. An entire Grieg program 
was given at the Colonne concert, April 22, at the 
Théatre du Chatelet. As on a former occasion the 
Norse tone-poet wielded the famous Colonne baton, 
and directed his own compositions, among other 
things, his Holberg suite, for orchestra, and his A 
minor piano concerto, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. The audience was composed of the élite of 
Paris, artistically and socially, and the enthusiasm 

aroused was pronounced pyramidal. 

While in Paris Mr. Grieg and his wife, with 
their friend Mr. Alexander Bull, were the recipients 
of much social attention, being entertained by Mr. 
Colonne, by Minister Due, the Swedish-Norwegian 
Ambassador, and others, and meeting Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Jonas Lié and other celebrities. They at- 
tended a performance of ‘‘ The Damnation of Faust,” 
by Berlioz, and at the Grand Opéra saw Wagner's 
‘‘Valkyrie.” Grieg thought the ‘‘ Wotan” of Delmas 
the best he had seen. 








VON BULOW AND A POETS SON. 
JORN BJORNSON, son of the poet, gives in a 
prominent Christiania newspaper an interesting 
account of his acquaintance with Hans von Biilow. 
The gifted young Norwegian actor was engaged with 
the Meiningen company when he was first brought 
into direct contact with the great musician. 

Von Biilow was rehearsing his orchestra for a pub- 
lic concert. During the rehearsal a young actress 
dropped into a seat in the parquet. Peremptorily 
stopping the orchestra, the eccentric genius com- 
manded her to leave at once. She ran away sobbing 
violently and the first person she encountered was 
Bjorn Bjérnson. 

He was a red haired, thin, excitable young fellow 
at the time, and was loud spoken in his protestations 
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of indignation at what he considered the outrageous 
treatment the young girl, whom he thought most 
charming, had received. An older colleague to 
whom he related the incident, advised him to send 
the master a book on manners. Bjérn thought this 
a most brilliant idea, and penning a little rhyme on 
the fly leaf, advising the master to learn ‘‘den guten 
Ton,” from music, and enclosing his card, sent the 
volume to von Biilow. 

The next day as young Bjérn stood with a group 
outside of the theatre, the master suddenly appeared. 
He looked sharply at the young man. 

** Are you Bjérnson ?” he asked. 

** Yes,” 

A pause. 

‘*Are-you a German ? 

‘*No, a Norwegian ?”’ 

‘‘You are related perhaps to Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son?” 

‘*He is my father.” 

‘* Will you dine with me to-day at 3 o'clock?” 

Bjérn turned crimson, bowed, stammered and the 
great man was gone. This was the beginning ofa 
most charming personal acquaintance. 





LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZT. 





IT. 

AMENAIS is a name that is almost forgotten in 
L, the turmoil of this generation. And yet in 1834, 
when the ‘‘ Paroles d’un Croyant ” was published, the 
book created a profound stirin Christendom. It was 
on the Index Expurgatorius of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and its brilliant author found himself ab- 
horred by all true sons of the Church, although hailed 
by others as an apostle of political freedom in re- 
ligion—something for which he did not quite bargain, 
as he had not intended at the outset to throw down 
the gauntlet to Rome. But he was literally forced 
to fight or submit and he chose the former. He had 
probed too deeply a tender doctrinal point and the 
times were not ripe for him. To-day a Cardinal Gib- 
bons can boldly promulgate the idea that political free- 
dom and religious allegiance to Rome are not oppos- 
ing factors and yet not draw down upon his head the 
censure of the spiritual descendant of Peter. 

In the time of Lamenais, however, matters were 
different, and he was despite himself forced into the 
position, a painful one, of a rebel against Mother 
Church. A profound spiritual pride militated against 
a final reconciliation. To this shining light we find 
the youthful Liszt writing in January, 1835. Lamen- 
ais’ singular power of attracting about him young, 
vigorous minds did not belie him in the case of Liszt. 
He obtained much influence over the pianist, who 
was ever attracted by the mystical. Later he fell a 
victim to the spell of St. Simonism. This letter to 
Lamenais is marked by the deepest regard and sym- 
pathy with the learned man’s aims. It ends thus: 
‘*And lastly, for us who love you, and who wouid glory 
and be proud to be one day called your disciples; we 
rejoice in it (a new work of Lamenais), because the 
world will learn to know you better by this means, 
and because it will probably be another opportunity 
for us to show our sympathetic admiration, as well as 
our unalterable devotion for you.” 

Liszt then informs Lamenais that he has had the 
audacity to compose an instrumental ‘‘ De Profundis" 
for him, and signs himself ‘‘ Yours ever, for life— 
from heart and soul.” This religious enthusiasm of 
Liszt culminated later in life in the celebrated Graner 
Mass, one of the most superb contributions to the lit- 
erature of sacred music. His address at this time in 
Paris was 61 Rue de Provence, where he lived with 
the one whom he adored above all others in the 
world—his mother. 

There is but one letter to his mother in this collec- 
tion, which is to be regretted. It is unimportant, ex- 
cept that it speaks of Hermann Cohen, and also of the 
writer’s great love for his mother. The Mr. Cohen 
referred to was Liszt's pupil, an associate and one of 
the best pianists of his day. His professional name 
was Hermann, and his contemporaries speak of his 
brilliant style, not unlike Liszt’s, and deep musical 
feeling. There was no form of dissipation he did not 
indulge in. He gambled, drank, and was a pet of 
Georges Sands, who playfully called him ‘‘ Puzzi” in 
her ‘‘ Lettres d'un Voyageur.” About 1850 he ex- 
perienced a change of faith, abjured his reckless, 
artistic life, and under the influence of a strong relig- 
ious emotion he became a Carmelite and took the 
name of Augustin. He was soon recognized as a 
power, and died only in 1871 at Berlin, or rather at 
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Spandau, where he was nursing wounded soldiers. 
We have in our possession a clever little brochure on 
the subject of Hermann Cohen's conversion to Chris- 
tianity, which is quaintly interesting. Liszt, whose 
life despite its fervent undercurrent of religion was 
disordered, was deeply touched by Cohen's con- 
version. 

In 1837 Liszt writes from Lake Como, Italy, to the 
Abbé Lamenais, and in this letter we get a glimpse 
of the growth of his artistic soul. After describing 
some of his movements he concludes: *‘I am hoping 
and longing ardently for your next book, which I 
shall read with my whole heart and soul, as I have 
read all that you have written for four years. I shall 
owe you just so many more good and noble emotions. 
Will they remain forever sterile? Will my life be 
with this idle uselessness which 
weighs upon me? Will the hour of devotion and of 
manly action never come? Am I condemned with- 
out respite to this trade of a merry Andrew and to 
amuse in drawing rooms. Whatever may be my 
poor and humble destiny do not ever doubt my 
heart * * *.” Thereference to amusing in draw- 
ing rooms is significant as coming from Liszt so early 
in his career. He rebelled as do, as have done all 
great artists at being treated by fashion with disre- 
In Liszt’s early days the artist had no social 
standing whatever. It remained for him to create 
a respect which has really set the pace for succeed- 
ing generations. Liszt did for the virtuoso what 
Henry Irving did later for the actor in England. He 
insisted on his social rights, and being aman of great 
gifts, magnetism, freedom of character and elegance 
of manners he had it all his own way for over a half 
century. 

Later we find him writing to his publishers, Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, in Leipsic, about his arrangement of 
the Beethoven symphonies for solo piano. He mod- 
estly intimates that he believes this arrangement— 
which, by the way, has never been equaled since— 
is superior to any existing, even that of the great 
Kalkbrenner. 

Two letters to the then unknown Robert Schumann 
One is without date, but 
It reads 


forever tainted 


spect. 


are of great interest to us. 
was received by Schumann May 5, 1838. 
thus 

My Dear M. SCHUMANN—I shall not attempt 
to tell you how grateful and touched I am by your 
friendly letter. Miss Wieck, whom I have been so 
happy as to meet here, will express to you better 
than I can all the sympathy, all the admiring affec- 
tion I have for you. I have been such a nomad lat- 
terly that the pieces you were kind enough to address 
to me at Milan only reached me on the eve of my de- 
parture from Venice about a fortnight ago; and since 
then we have been talking so much of you, day and 
night, that it hardly occurred to me to write to you. 
To-day, however, to my great astonishment I get a 
fresh token of your friendly remembrance, and I cer- 
tainly will not delay thanking you many times for it, 
so I have just left a charming party of very pretty 
women in order to write these few lines to you. But 
the truth is you need hardly thank me for this little 
sacrifice, for it is a great pleasure to me to be able to 
have a little chat with you. 

The ‘‘Carneval” and the ‘‘ Fantasiestiicke” have 
interested me excessively. I play them really with 
delight, and God knows that I can’t say as much of 
many things. To speak frankly and freely it is abso- 
lutely only Chopin's compositions and yours that have 
a powerful interest for me. 

The rest do not deserve the honor of being men- 
tioned—at least with few exceptions—to be concilia- 
tory, like * Eusebius.” 

In six weeks to two months I shall send you my 
twelve ‘‘Studies” and a half-dozen of ‘‘ Fantasie- 
stiicke” (‘‘ Impressions et Poémes”’). I consider them 
less banal than others of my making. I shall be 
happy to think they do not displease you. 

May I confess to you that I was not very much 
struck with Henselt’s Studies, and that I found them 
not up totheir reputation? I don’t know whether you 
share my opinion, but they appear to me, on the 
whole, very careless. They are pretty to listen to, 
they are very pretty to look at, the effect is excellent, 
the edition (thanks to our friend Hofmeister), is most 
carefully done; but, all counted, I question whether 
H, is anything but a distinguished mediocrity. For 


the rest, he is very young, and will doubtless develop. 
Let us at least hope so. 

I am extremely sorry that I cannot come and pay 
you a little visit at Leipsic at present. It is oneof my 
keenest desires to make your personal acquaintance 

















and to pass some days with you. But as thatis not 
possible now, let us at least try not to be entirely 
separated, and let us combat as far as we can the 
laziness about writing, which is, I think, equally in 
us both. 

In a fortnight Iam returning to Venice. I shall be 
back in Milan at the time of the coronation (toward 
the end of August). Next winter I expect to pass in 
Rome, if the cholera or some other plague does not 
stop it. I will not induce you to come to Italy. Your 
sympathies would be too deeply wounded here. If 
they have even heard that Beethoven and Weber 
ever existed it is as much as they have done. 

Will you not have what you have sent me printed? 
Haslinger would have it gladly, I think, and it would 
be a great pleasure to me to see my name associated 
with yours. 

If I might make a request, I would ask you to write 
some trios, or a quintet or septet. It seems to me 
that you could do that admirably, and for a long 
time nothing remarkable in that line has been publ- 
ished. If ever you determine to do so, let me know 
at once, as I should be anxious to have the honor of 
making them known to the public. 

Adieu, my dear Monsieur Schumann, keep me al- 
ways in affectionate remembrance, and accept once 
more my warm sympathy and devotion. 

F, Liszt. 

Liszt afterward modified his opinion of Henselt’s 
compositions and always heard the concerto in F 
minor with pleasure. Perhaps he was too near 
Chopin at the time of writing the above to enjoy 
Henselt’s individual flavor. - 

The second letter is also of extreme interest to the 
Schumann lover. It reads as follows: 

ALBANO, June 5, 1839. 

My DEAR MONSIEUR SCHUMANN—At the risk of ap- 
pearing very monotonous, I must again tell you that 
the last pieces you were so kind as to send me to 
Rome appear to me admirable bothin inspiration and 
composition. The Fantaisie dedicated to me is a 
work of the highest kind, and I am really proud of 
the honor you have done me in dedicating to me so 
grand acomposition. I mean therefore, to work at 
it and penetrate it through and through, so as to make 
the utmost possible effect with it. 

As to the ‘‘ Kinderscenen ” I owe tothem one of the 
greatest pleasures of my life. You know, or you 
don’t know, that I havea little girl of three years old, 
whom everybody agrees in considering angelic (did 
you ever hear such a commonplace?). Her name is 
Blandine-Rachel, and her surname Moucheron. It 
goes without saying that she has a complexion of 
roses and milk, and that her fair golden hair reaches 
to her feet just like a savage. She is, however, the 
most silent child, the most sweetly grave, the most 
philosophically gay in the world. I have every rea- 
son to hope that she will not bea musician—from 
which may Heaven preserve her ! 

Well, my dear Monsieur Schumann, two or three 
times a week (on fine and good days!) I play your 
‘‘ Kinderscenen ” to her in the evening ; this enchants 
her, and me still more, as you can imagine, so that 
often I go over the first repeat twenty times without 
going any further. Really I think you would be satis- 
fied with this success if you could be a witness of it. 

I think I have already expressed to you, in one of 
my former letters, the desire I felt to see you write 
some ensemble pieces, trios, quintets or septets. 


Will you pardon me for pressing this point again? |’ 


It seems to me that you would be more capable of 
doing it than anyone else nowadays. And I am con- 
vinced that success, even commercial success, would 
not be wanting. 

If between now and next winter you could com- 
plete some ensemble work it would be a real pleasure 
to me to make it known in Paris, where that sort of 
composition, when well played, has more chance of 
success than you perhaps think. I would even gladly 
undertake to find a publisher for it, if you liked, 
which would, moreover, in nowise prevent you from 
disposing of it for Germany. 

In the interim I mean to play in public your 
‘‘Carneval,” and some of the ‘‘ Davidsbiindlertinze” 
and of the ‘‘Kinderscenen.” The ‘Kreisleriana,” 
and the ‘‘ Fantaisie,” which is dedicated to me, are 
more difficult of digestion for the public. I shall re- 
serve them till later. 

Up to the present time I only know the following 
works of yours: 

Impromtus on a theme, by Clara Wiecke. 

Piano solo, dedicated to Clara. 

Concerto without orchestra. 





‘‘Etudes Symphoniques ;” ‘‘ Davidsbiindlertianze ;” 
‘‘Kreisleriana.” 

‘‘Carneval.” ‘‘Kinderscenen” and my Fantaisie. 

If you would have the kindness to complete your 
works to me it would be a great pleasure tome. I 
should like to have them bound all together in three 
or four volumes. Haslinger, on his side, will send 
you my ‘‘ Etudes,” and my other publications as they 
come out. 

What you tell me of your private life has interested 
and touched me deeply. If I could, I know not how, 
be in the least pleasant or useful to you in these cir- 
cumstances, dispose of me as you will. Whatever 
happens count on my absolute discretion and sincere 
devotion. If I am not asking too much, tell me if it 
is Clara of whom you speak. But if this question 
should seem to you misplaced do not answer it. 

Have you met at Leipsic Mr. Frank, at the present 
moment editor of the Leipsic ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung ?” 
From the little I know of him (for he has been much 
more intimate with Chopin and Hiller than with me) 
I think he is capable of understanding you. He has 
left a charming impression behind him in Rome. If 
you see him give him my affectionate regards. 

My plans remain the same. I still intend to be in 
Vienna at the beginning of December, and in Paris 
atthe end of February. I shall be capable of com- 
ing to look you up in Leipsic if you will let me make 
the journey from Paris with you. Try! 

Adieu, my dear Monsieur Schumann; write soon 
(address care of Ricordi, Florence; I shall be in the 
neighborhood of Lucca till the middle of September), 
and depend always on my sincere esteem and lively 
affection. 

Yours in all friendship, F, Liszt. 

The little daughter Blandine referred to above was 
of course the product of his union with the Countess 
D'Agoult, whose pen name was ‘Daniel Stern.” 
Blandine became afterward the wife of Emil Ollivier, 
the French statesman. Liszt, you see, lost no time 
in tasting life in its manifold phases. 


(To be continued.) 




















BAUDELAIRE. 
A Paris gutter of the good old times, 
Black and putrescent in its stagnant bed, 
Save where the shamble oozings fringe it red, 
Or scaffold trickles, or nocturnal crimes. 
It holds dropped gold; dead flowers from tropic climes 
Gems true and false, by midnight maskers shed ; 
Old pots of rouge ; old broken phials that spread 
Vague fumes of musk, with fumes from slums and slimes. 
And everywhere as glows the set of day 
Along the windings of the fetid mire, 
There floats the gorgeous iris of decay ; 
A wavy film of color gold and fire 
Trembiles all through it as you pick you way, 
And streaks of purple that are straight from Tyre. 
—Eugene Lee Hamilton. 


OOR Charles Baudelaire has been dealt so 
many literary black eyes since his death, while 
several of his disciples and imitators are rolling in 
notoriety at the expense of the crazy poet's brain. 
that we shrug our shoulders superciliously when the 
name of the author of ‘‘Les Fleurs du Mal” is men- 
tioned and slightingly say, ‘‘Ah, yes, translated Ed- 
gar Allen Poe did he not?” 


* 
+ * 


It is precisely for this we as Americans should 
be grateful to the Frenchman. He adored Poe 
and literally made him known to the French. His 
translations of the prose tales are masterly, and while 
he never had the courage to essay the translation of 
the poems as Stephen Mallarmé has done, yet Baude- 
laire’s spiritual sympathy and subtle sense of asson- 
ance were so great that Poe in French loses but little 


of his strange sad perfume. 


* 
* * 


Musicians, especially Wagner lovers, owe a debt of 
gratitude to Baudelaire. He long ago espoused the 
cause of Wagner, and in a remarkable pamphlet 
called ‘‘ The Music of the Future,” he defended the 
daring innovations of the great tone master, and after 
the ‘‘ Tannhiduser ” fiasco he roundly scored the au- 
thorities, the Jockey Club, and in fact tout Paris. 


* 
* ~ 


I wonder if Poe was really musical? He professed 
to be maddened by music, and occasionally he 
spoke of the art in affected scientific terms. But no- 
where in his literary remains in the ‘‘ Marginalia,” or 
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in the tales do I find anything that would indicate any 
real knowledge on the subject. But then, think how 
limited were his opportunities in those days for list- 
ening to music. Fancy Chopin being played in 
America in the year 1840! Yet I always mentally 
bracket the names of Chopin and Poe, as you may 
remember, 





* 
* * 


What need, however, had Poe of music? The man 
who wrote that mad bit of color and tone, ‘‘ Ulalume,” 
and that wondrous prose poem, ‘‘ Silence,” had music 


in his brain. a 
« 

What would Chopin have thought of Poe? He would 
have admired him intensely no doubt until one of 
Poe’s darker moods dominated. Then I can fancy 
the poetic Chopin shrinking like the corolla of some 


sensitive flower. - 
- 


x 

Do you know that I really think the reason we like 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo, despite their huge un- 
blushing thefts, is that they are up to date. They 
say old things in the jaunty modern manner, and 
many are tricked into believing they are listening to 
something new. 

The strenuous spirit of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
tires me now. Rather do I prefer the defter touch of 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo, who is a better musician 
than Mascagni, and who writes with more variety, 
more humor, although by no means astensely. But 
‘I Pagliacci” is clever, is it not? Ever so much 
cleverer than anything Mascagni has done in the 
comedy line. Take ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz,” for example. 
Real humor is lacking in the score, while the second 
act of ‘‘I Pagliacci” is full of fun and daintiness. 
And then the contrast of mimic with real emotions, 
is it not admirably handled? Ma, Cielo! what a 
memory this Leoncavallo has! Take the first aria of 
‘*Canio,” is it not Gluck’s ‘‘ L’asciate Pianga?” and 
then one of the choruses sounds suspiciously like the 
ride of the Valkyries. It is alsoinB minor. The 
menuet, how Mozartian. The gavot, how delight- 
ful. 

When Masgcagni relaxes the result is not always 
grateful. What nonsense ‘‘Turriddu’s” drinking 
song is! Little wonder the Viennese liked it. The 
refrain sounds like genuine Vienna. I know that the 
overture to ‘‘ Pagliacci” is a thing of shreds and 
patches, but it is very characteristic and the 
‘*Tonio’s ” prologue is a great idea. All this sort of 
music reminds me of some of the novels of the day. 
Not original perhaps, but clever as to phrase, every 
style under heaven being in them and a sense of 
yesterday about. Will this literature and music last 
forever and a day?,, Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan?” 
Where are the clams of yester-year? Wagner's 
music is still the music of the future, for we have not 
begun to half probe its greatness, but this Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo et al—they will be forgotten almost as 
soon as ‘‘ Chippies that pass in the night "—the 
latest piece of printed rot. 


’ 


* 


* 


Reginald De Koven will not go to Europe this sum- 
mer, but will stay in the city and finish the music 
to his new opera ‘‘ Rob Roy,” which he is writing in 
conjunction with Harry B. Smith. 


* * 


Emma Eames and Julian Story sailed for London 
last Saturday on the Lucania. Eames sings in Lon- 
don at the season of opera in Covent Garden and 
then goes to Florence for her hard earned vacation. 


* 


* x 


Did you read in the ‘‘Times” some Sundays ago 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s masterly exposition of Ibsen’s 
new play, ‘‘The Master Builder?” The Belgian 
dramatist, or rather I should call him a dramatic 
psychologist, finds subtle correspondences in the 
works of the great Grecian dramaturgists and the 
play of souls which the Norwegian has given us. But 
then, musically we are infinitely more advanced than 
in the theatre. We love our Wagner, but woe unto 
the daring fellow who steps beyond the conventional 
play of heart interest or slam-bang farce! He is 
promptly christened ‘‘ Morbid’ and held up to scorn. 

. ve + 

This from the London ‘“‘ Figaro:” 

A wicked critic has said that ‘‘ during his present 
sojourn in England Mr. Paderewski has spent a good 
many hours with his little godchild, the infant 
daughter of Mrs. Amy Sherwin and Mr. Gorlitz, and 
the only young lady who is allowed to tug at and con- 


fiscate locks of that wonderful hair.” Before this 
another critic dropped into poetry as follows: 
Little Miss Gérlitz, do tell— 
Is it truly his own or a sell? 
When you sit light and free on your godfather’s knee, 
And give a good tug, does he yell? 


And when you've a handful of hair, 

Do you plaster the place that’s left bare? 
Do you barter the curls for rubies and pearls? 

Or use them for stuffing a chair? 


* 
* 


Francis Thompson is the new comer into English 
verse. Heisa trifle strained, but there is much that 
is subtle and sad in his undertones. Here is a musi- 
cal trifle called ‘‘ Daisy.” 


* 


A berry red, a guileless look, 
A still word—strings of sand! 
And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 
For, standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 
She took the berries with her hand 
And the love with her sweet eyes. 


The fairest things have fleetest end ; 
Their scent survives their close, 
But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose. 


She looked a little wistfully, 
Then went her sunshine way— 
The sea’s eye had a mist on it, 
And the leaves fell from the day. 


She went her unremembering way ; 
She went and left in me 

The pang of all the partings gone, 
And partings yet to be. 


* 
* * 


‘‘So much exception has been taken, both by the 
press and by private persons, to my title page of the 
‘Yellow Book,’” writes Arthur Beardsley, the Eng- 
lish artist, ‘‘that I must enlighten those who profess 
to find my picture unintelligible. It represents a lady 
playing the-piano in the middle of a field. Unpardon- 
able affectation! cry the critics. But let us listen to 
Bomvet: ‘Christoph Willibald Ritter von Gluck, in 
order to warm his imagination and to transport him- 
self to Aulis or Sparta, was accustomed to place 
himself in the middle of a field. In this situation, 
with his piano before him and a bottle of champagne 
on either side, he wrote in the open air his two ‘‘ Iphi- 
genias,” his ‘‘Orpheus” and some other works.’ I 
tremble to think of what the critics would say had I 
introduced those bottles of champagne! And yet 
we do not call Gluck a décadent.” 

By the way the ‘‘ Yellow Book” contains some good 
things, notably illustrations. 


* 
* + 


The following is bona fide. It is clipped from the 
question and answer department of the ‘‘ Musical 
Herald :” 


SuHow1nc Orr A PIANO. 

I am the manager of a music establishment, and you will know it is 
important to be able to show off an instrument to advantage. Upto 
the present I have always played from memory some short pieces or 
extracts from classical music, but I would like to be able to impro- 
vize myself. What do you advise? Could you tell me where I could 
meet with short and effective preludes, or something of the kind, 
suitable for showing off a piano or organ? It does not matter how 
difficult they are, so long as they are effective.—Manager. 

Ans.—To play set pieces is certainly not the best way to 
show off a piano to a customer; it takes up too much time, 
and does not usually bring out the best points of the instru- 
ment. A far better plan is to play afew easy arpeggios 
with the right hand alone ; forinstance, place the thumb on 
G, and the first and third fingers on B flat and E flat, and 
scamper up and down the keyboard. Then place the 
thumb on C and the fingers on E flat and A flat, and pro- 
ceed as before. When you can play these easily, find 
others, and learn by your knowledge of harmony how to 
connect them. Then play a rapid chromatic scale. If the 
instrument has a good bass, strike the lowest notes suc- 
cessively, rather slowly, and heavily. If the very lowest 
notes have a ‘‘tubby ” tone, be cautious, and stop in time, 
so as not to display this undesirable quality. Any plan 
founded on these lines is undoubtedly the best for showing 
off a piano. Even less will suffice under favorable cir- 
cumstances. The best salesman the writer ever knew 
could not play a note, either by ear or otherwise. He tried 
the instrument by striking all his fingers at once at random 
on the keyboard ; but he sold the piano, which is after all 
the chief thing. For harmoniums and American organs 
play a series of rambling chords and modulate frequently. 
The diminished seventh will be found of great service. 
Draw several stops, including one of 16 foot tone, if pos- 
sible, play octaves with the left hand, moving down the 
keyboard by semitones, and let the right hand have full 
chords. Never mind about forbidden consecutives. This 
is, by the way, avery fair description of the usual extempor- 
ization on the church organ if pedals are substituted for left 





nations, special knowledge is required. The above direc- 
tions apply to the average customer ; one who is fhusically 
gifted will try the instrument for himself. 

Alas the diminished seventh, and alas! ‘‘ Never 
mind about forbidden consecutives.” Haven't you 
heard it all many times? 


* 
* - 


For those who have intellectual curiosity ‘‘Le 
Chef des Odeurs Suaves,” by Count Robert de Mon- 
tesquion, is just published. It is a volume of delicate 
poems, very décadents and very curious—no other 
word will more nearly express it. The author be- 
longs to a family of the highest French nobility and 
he is himself most interesting personally. 

s * 

Do not read ‘‘ Dodo,” ‘‘ The Rubicon,” ‘‘ Ships that 
Pass in the Night,” ‘‘The Heavenly Twins,” ‘‘ The 
Yellow Aster,” ‘‘ The Superfluous Woman,” ‘‘ Ideala,” 
but read this summer Bach, the Bible, Chopin, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Schumann, Goethe and Beeth- 
oven and Heine. Oh, wonderful Heine! Delicious 
Heine! Do not forget to read Heine. 


* 
* 
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To have the vision, but not the voice ; ah, but that 
is the saddest attenuation of one’s happiness, is it 
not? To know the perfect work, to kindle at the 
beautiful, and thus to be denied the power of crea- 
tion, of expression. Is there any greater torture 
conceivable? And yet many among us go about 
with these inarticulate longings to create. What form 
of atavism is it? What unhappy recurrence of the 
vague desires of our progenitors are these that 
puzzle and destroy our peace of mind? Hideous, 
mysteries all ! 





GERMAN OPERA. 

ROM latest cable dispatches we learn that Mr. 
Walter Damrosch has secured Max Alvary and 
Mr. Rothmuhl, tenors, and Rosa Sucher, soprano, for 
his forthcoming season of German opera next fall. 
Sucher’s appearance here is conditional on the Ger- 
man Emperor's permission. So prospects are brighter 

for German opera than they were a week ago. 











THOMAS NOT TO COME. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER published the exclusive 
news last week about the abandonment of the 
Theodore Thomas concerts in this city. Mr. Thomas 
has concluded to divide his attention between Chicago 
and Cincinnati, and Mr. Thomas shows much judg- 
ment, for the New York season would have ended 
disastrously, guarantee or no guarantee. We ap- 

plaud Mr. Thomas’ decision in this matter. 








THE HEINE MONUMENT. 

HE Heine monument scheme for New York is 
progressing finely. The friends and admirers 
of this unique genius are busily working and we hope 
soon to see Sculptor Ernst Herter’s superb work in 
this city. Heine’s songs have been set by all the 
great modern tone masters, and after Goethe he is 
peculiarly the representative of the German Father- 
land. We should do this wonderful man honor, and 
America, a land which embodies in its government 
some of his passionate ideals of freedom, should not 
be slow in responding to this appeal. All communi; 
cations should be addressed to Geo. V. Skal, chair- 

man press committee, P. O. Box, 1207. 








Thomas Men For Europe. 


HE following members of Theodore Thomas’ 
Chicago orchestra, after completing their season at 
home and the Cincinnati May Festival week before last, 
left this city last week for Europe on vacation. Of the 
first violinists the following: Ludwig Schéniger, C. Kér- 
ner, E. Bégner, Theodore Spiering, R. Seidel; second 
violinists, R. Kiihn, C. Hillman, G, Du Moulin and family; 
violas, A. Junker, J. Laedner, G. Meyer; cello, W. Unger; 
double bass, F. Dreibordt; first clarinetist, S. Schreurs; 
first cornet, C. Roden-Kirchen. 
These gentlemen will all be back here in the fall in time 
to begin rehearsals. 








Mole Re-engaged.—Mole, the well-known Ameri- 
can baritone, has renewed his engagement at the Grand 
Opéra, Paris, for two years. 

Puccini’s New Opera.—Puccini, who is in London 
for the production of his ‘‘ Manon,” has nearly finished 
another opera in two acts. It is entitied ‘‘ La Lupa,” and 
it is based upon one of the ‘Scene Popolare” of Verga, 








hand. For showing off solo stops and interesting combi- 


from which ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana"’ was taken. 

















USICAL stagnation draweth on apace; and 

verily our brains, especially our tympanums, wel- 
After months of 
The musi- 


+ 
come the prospect of a period of rest. 


sound, weeks of silence come as a divine relief. 
cal exodus to Europe promises to be unusually large this 
year. What does this fact prove? Does it not show that 
in spite of the cry of ‘‘hard times” many of our singers, 
artists and teachers have managed to stow away a very re- 
spectable collection of shekels? 

3en Davies and Reinhold Herman sailed together on May 
29, and several well-known musicians went to the steamer 
to see them off and bid them ‘ bon voyage.” Ben is more 
than delighted with his visit to the States. He captured 
the entire country, so why shouldn't he feel happy? Her- 
man is in great favor equally in America and in Germany ; 
and although he has met with rousing success on the other 
side during the past two years, both as teacher and as com- 
poser, yet he will yield to the flattering importunities of 





| 
| 





some of Gotham’s finest warblers, and return hither about | 
November 15 to coach them in big works and give them a | Jairus ” with the Portchester (N. Y.) Oratorio Society, and 


repertory worth having. As he will remain here through 
the season, here is a chance to learn something, of which 
doubtless a large number of artists will avail themselves 
with delight 

Elbert L, Couch, the new basso from Hartford, who was 
offered the solo bass position at Dr. Sabine’s church, on 
Madison avenue, sung there only one Sunday, when along 
came some sort of a traveling operatic company and gob- 
bled him up. His successor is Samuel D. Patterson, of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., who has a strong, effective baritone 


voice, and is a good musician. Mr. Patterson holds a posi- 


| 


| Creation” 
Festival, in 
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particle in looks, manner or conversation since I used to 
meet him in Washington back in 1882, when he conducted 
the Marine Band, which played at all the big affairs in the 
White House. 

Miss Alice Bové, a most delightful soprano, who recently 
went West on a concert tour, is creating a sensation where- 
ever she is heard. She is now Mrs. Ada Ash. A recent 
edition of the Janesville, Wis., ‘‘ Recorder” says of her: 
‘*Mrs. Ada Ash was the star of the evening, and was given 
a reception that amounted to an ovation. She has a won- 
derfully well trained voice, and it shows careful cultivation. 
She also has it under good control, and sings with that per- 
fect ease and freedom that professionals acquire from 
familiarity with the,stage. Her notes were bird-like in 
their sweetness.” 

Will Chester, organist of St. George’s, has been accus- 
tomed for several years, with that charitable disposition 
which so unfailingly characterizes him, to give a spring 
concert at the Home forIncurables, Fordham. This year's 
concert will take place next Monday, and the artists will 
be Master Charles Meehan, the famous boy soprano; Hu- 
bert Arnold, the French violinist, and Mr. Chester himself. 

Frederick T. Harris, the new tenor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, writes me: ‘‘I sung my first 
solo Sunday evening, and last night (the following night) 
the church was struck by lightning. Please do not attach 
any significance to this combination of circumstances.” 
Certainly not, Freddy ; and you may console yourself with 
the thought that lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place. 

Dr. Carl E. Martin is busier than the proverbial bee, and 
has as yet cherished no prospective, anticipatory thoughts 
of the rest that remaineth for the people of oratorio. On 
May 29 he sung the ‘‘ Holy City” and ‘‘ Daughter of 


on May 26 he was a drawing card at the John Cheshire 
Popular Concert in Brooklyn. He will be heard in ‘‘ The 
to-morrow evening at the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
‘* The Messiah” and a miscellaneous concert at 


Nyack on the two following evenings, in Vogrich’s ‘‘ Cap- 


tion of responsibility in the Gorham Manufacturing Com- | 


pany in this city, and manages to combine business and 


music with excellent results. For a long time he was 


choirmaster of an Episcopal church in Mount Vernon, and | 


of late he has been singing in Charles B. Hawley’s choir 
at the Broadway Tabernacle. The good people of Dr. 
Sabine’s fold will not regret the selection they have made. 
Let us sing the 158th hymn ! 

Alas ! there will be no more Emma Juch after June 26! 
She will be transmogrified into Mrs. Assistant District At- 


torney Wellman, and the chances are that she will sing no | 


longer after that date. Emma has been a prime 
favorite, and it will be a pity if her marriage necessitates 


in public 


her permanent withdrawal from the stage, for her beautiful 
voice is still with her. In this rapidly approaching wed- 
ding the majesty of the law and the sublimity of the 
divine art will be fittingly unified. 

‘* Foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests,” but 
Walter Damrosch has not where to lay his head ; for he 
has sold his house in West Fifty-fifth street to a member 
of the Browning family for $29,000. Still, I am prepared 
to wager that Walter will never starve, and that whenever 
he wants to seek the arms of Murphy he will always be 
able to find a comfortable spot whereon his abnormal cere- 
bellum may peacefully repose. 

The annual students’ concert of the Catholic Conserva- 
tory of Church Music took place last Thursday evening at 
Chickering Hall. The Misses Millholland, Byrne, Coady, 
O'Neill, O’Brien, Cleary and Fagan were among those who 
participated. The occasion was especially noteworthy by 
reason of the presence in the audience of Monsignor Satolli, 
Archbishop Corrigan and Vicar-General Farley, who sel- 
dom attend concerts or operatic performances. 

Reginald De Koven journeyed to Midddletown, Conn., 
his native place, on Tuesday of last week, and conducted a 
performance that evening of his operetta ‘‘ The Fencing 
Master,” with Miss Marie Tempest in the leading rdle. 
Marie ought not to have sung, as she had a frightful cold. 
As it was, she did try to sing, disobeying her physician, 
and the result was painful. I believe she sailed for Europe 
yesterday 

Harry Lindsley's ‘‘ Galop Militaire ” went mighty well last 
Wednesday night at the Madison Square Garden. It is 
especially good music for dancing, and is likely to become 
very popular. How funnily Sousa conducts! He is a good 
one, no mistake ; and has any amount of ‘‘ go” in him. 
But when he swings his arms full length at his sides, as if 
it were a part of a system of calisthenics, the effect is de- 
cidediy humorous. Of course he knows thisas well as I do, 
and does it for this precise effect which it has upon the 
John Philip is getting there with both feet—or, 
I am gladof his success, 
He has not changed a 


audience. 
to be more exact, with both arms. 
for he isa rattling good fellow. 





| (W. Va.) Choral Society on June 26. 








tivity” on June 12 with the Stamford (Conn.) Oratorio 
Society, in two acts of ‘‘ Martha ” and a miscellaneous pro- 
gram at Rye on June 14, and at a concert of the Wheeling 
What's the use o’ 
talkin'—the ‘‘ Doc” is one of the favorite favorites this 
season ! 

A little bird tells me that the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Paur or no Paur, will give its New York concerts next sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House, instead of at the 
Music Hall founded by Andrew Carnegie. Why this move? 
The acoustics of Music Hall have never caused complaint. 
Something else must be the matter. 

The pupils of Mrs. Louise Finkel gave a delightful con- 
cert at Pontiac Hall, Amsterdam avenue, near Eighty-first 
street, last Thursday evening, ably assisted by Miss Bertha 
Galland in recitations. The concert was for the benefit of 
the Young Woman's Parish Aid Society of St. Michael's 
Church. The program was an ambitious one, including 
seven solo selections from ‘‘ The Messiah,” the quartet and 
quintet from ‘tSemiramide,” the quartet from ‘* William 
Tell,” and other diffieult numbers. Nearly all of the 
singers did unusually creditable work, and Mrs. Finkel was 
perfectly justified in feeling proud of their success. Among 
those who deserve special mention were Miss Presby, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Haviland, Miss Wray, and Messrs. Ralph T. 
Keyser, E. Harris Janes and H. W. Robinson. Louis R. 
Dressler was brilliant as accompanist. 








A Good Picture of Verdi.—‘ Le Monde Musical,” 
of May 15, has on the front page a reproduction of a por- 
trait of Maestro Verdi, which appeared some time ago in 
Tue Musica Courier, giving due credit. 

The Angels’ Serenade.—Gaetano Braga, the com- 
poser and esteemed ‘cellist, for years a resident of Paris, 
will shortly go to Milan to establish himself there. Braga 
‘will be remembered as having formed part of the Ilma di 
Murska Concert Company, season of 1874-5, when De Vivo 
piloted it through the United States and Canada. 

Rubinstein on Bulow.—A few weeks ago when 
Rubinstein was in Paris a soirée was arranged in his honor 
by Ambroise Thomas. In course of the evening the con- 
versation touched upon the late Hans von Biilow, concern- 
ing whom Rubinstein remarked : 

‘*] fared no better or worse with him than so many other 
musicians who knew him personally. To-day I was his 
idol ; the next day he pressed two fingers on his eyelids, in 
deep meditation, and exclaimed, ‘ Rubinstein, Rubinstein, 
what does this mean ?’ It is possible that I may have some 
time in conversation with him given too violent expression 
to my opinion that Berlioz, Wagner and Liszt have really 
done more harm than good to music; or perhaps some 
amiable third person had taken pains to misrepresent this 
or that ; at any rate, I know that in his last years he be- 
came greatly agitated whenever my name was mentioned. 
I myself felt heartily sorry for the poor martyr, because I 
knew that a brain tumor was responsible for all the eccen- 
tricities which sometimes placed this brilliant man on a 
level with sensation mongers.”—‘‘ Evening Post.” 








DRESDEN, May 21, 1894. 

HE newest attraction on our opera stage is 

Emmy Teleky, the Hungarian beauty, who is at 

present here for some ‘‘ Gastspiel”’ representations, which 

most probably will lead to her engagement as a prima 

donna for Dresden. Miss Teleky’s début was in ‘‘Traviata;” 

her second appearance was as ‘‘ Margaret of Valois,” in 
‘* The Huguenots.” 

The young singer—let us confess it openly—principally 
fascinated the audience by her rare personal beauty and 
elegant stage presence, two things by which we are not 
spoilt in Dresden. We often had to be contented with 
matronly singers, who looked more or less like the divine 
Amalia Materna, that is, they were mot over slender, nor 
were they young. Miss Teleky’s ‘‘ Traviata” did not cor- 
respond to the highest demands upon a first-class singer 
and actress, but she was better than her predecessors in 
that part. Her ‘* Margaret of Valois” likewise left critical 
desires unfulfilled, but the audience, to judge by the frantic 
applause, nevertheless seemed very pleased, both with her 
manner of singing—her voice is not exactly beautiful—as 
well as with her acting, which must be called a very good 
copy of renowned predecessors, such as Patti and others. 
Miss Teleky will certainly be a great attraction for Dres- 
den if the expected engagement becomes a fact. She is 
said to be very warmly recommended by the almighty 
Mr. Pallini, of Hamburg. Miss Teleky will be heard next 
week as ‘‘ Susanne” in ‘‘ Figaro,” by Mozart. 

Erica Wedekind, our other new soprano, is always busy 
studying new réles. She has been heard with success in 
the ‘‘ Merry Wives” as ‘‘ Mrs. Ford,” ‘‘ Papagena” in the 
‘*Magic Flute,” ‘ Jenny” in the *‘ White Lady,” ‘‘ Leo- 
nore” in the ‘‘ Troubadour,” &c. Her silvery voice is 
charming, but her stage presence is rather void of ‘‘charme,” 
or let us say gracefulness. 

Concerts for next autumn are planned already. The 
Symphony concerts by the Royal Orchestra, which of 
yore were limited to only six in the season, are going to in- 
crease in number next year so we shall have twelve of them, 

The project for this reorganization was brought out some 
twenty years ago by Ludwig Hartmann, who since that 
time has in various newspaper articles, been eagerly advo- 
cating his cause. His proposal, however, at first met with 
opposition, for the Dresdenians are very conservative and 
but slowly make up their minds for any change whatever ; 
but the old saying ‘‘ gutta cavat lapidem” in this case 
manifested itself, and Mr. Hartmann now has the pleasure 
of seeing his idea realized. 

The reorganization in the first place gives a greater va- 
riety in the choice of the programs in view. Not only the 
classic musical literature will be cultivated, but also mod- 
ern works, it is intended, will come in for a greater share 
of attention than hitherto. Another advantage is that 
soloist virtuosos will in future be heard to the accompani- 
ment of the Royal Orchestra, which up to the present was 
rarely free for such occasions, and the result of this will be 
the falling off of a great many unimportant concerts by 
second rate soloists, who will not be able to stand the 
rivalry of this mighty phalanx of musicians. ‘‘In short,” 
as says Mr. Micawber, ‘everybody is very pleased with 
this new arrangement.” 

Anton Rubinstein is going to leave Dresden next week 
for Stuttgart to direct in person his ‘‘ Christus.” Accord- 
ing to his own promise he may return in November to Ger- 
many, perhaps to Dresden, which is so proud of his stay 
here. The other night I once more had the honor of meet- 
ing the Maéstro at Miss Haenisch’s hospitable home. Like 
somebody who was so astonished to see the divine Liszt 
enjoying—nay, devouring—herring and potatoes, I never 
fancied that Rubinstein—to me almost the personification 
of a grand poem—that this great Rubinstein ever could 
laugh so heartily as he did at the capital anecdotes by 
which Mr. Carl Porth, of the Court Theatre, delighted the 
party during the evening. Rubinstein himself is very 
witty in his conversation, especially strong in striking re- 
marks, so he, for instance, when talking of Massenet’s 
** Thais,” which in Paris is drawing such large audiences, 
said: ‘‘ Ja, was anzieht, muss ausziehen,” which needs no 
translation. 

In my last letter I by mistake forgot to mention the 
farewell concert of Elizabeth Leisinger, who is going to 
marry and retire from public life. The concert was one of 
the greatest artistical enjoyments we have had this season. 
Also Lillian and George Henschel’s song recital was very 
successful. A. INGMAN. 





Alexandria (Egypt).— The local Greek paper, 
‘*Omonia,” publishes a glowing résumé of the first two 
opera representations given at the Theatre of the Exhibi- 
tion. They were ‘‘La Forza del Destino” and ‘ Rigo- 
letto.” 

Puccini’s Opera.—Puccini's opera, ‘ Villi,” had its 
first representation at Ferrara lately, but met with me- 
diocre success. His ‘‘Manon Lescaut, however, had a 
** succeso colossale” when performed for the first time in 
Florence with Eva Tetrazzini as ‘‘ Manon.” On this occa- 
sion the orchestra, under Cleofonte Campanini, also re- 
ceived flattering mention in the local papers. 
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First PerroRMANCE OF RICHARD StTRAUss’ **GUNTRAM.” 


WEIMAR, May 11, 1894. 
N Tuesday I wrote to you my last letter, and 
on Wednesday left for Leipsic on business for Tue 
Musicat Courter. About the delightful ‘‘ Falstaff” per- 
formance there our most esteemed Leipsic correspondent, Mr. 
August Giissbacher, will report to you, and I shall therefore 
content myself with simply stating that after the perform- 
ance I enjoyed a most pleasant meeting with Mr. Giiss- 
bacher and his charming American wife, Prof. Martin 
Krause, Dr. Paul Simon, the editor of the Leipsic ‘t Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” and Mr. Preston, from Boston, the 
friend of Chadwick and other American composers. 

The next forenoon I took the train to Weimar, and had 
the pleasure of making the short trip in the interesting 
company of Eugen d’ Albert who, like myself and some 
other admirers of the genius of Richard Strauss, such as 
Professor Klindworth, of Berlin, Fuerstner, the publisher, 
the Wolff family, Georg Davidsohn, of the ‘ Boersen 
Courier,” Dr. Welti, of the ‘‘ Rundschau,” Krebs, of the 
‘‘Vossische Zeitung,” Ludwig Hartmann, of Dresden, 
came to Weimar to attend last night’s premiére of Richard 
Strauss’ first opera ‘‘ Guntram.’ 

At the station my old friend, Conrad Ansorge, was in at- 
tendance and I was glad to find the genial pianist whom 
you will all remember as one of the nicest and most amiable 
fellows one can meet, in the best of health and spirits and 
hardly changed in appearance, although he has since be- 
come father of two little children, a girl and a boy, and has 
inherited considerable property. Part of the latter consists 
in a share in the oldest, most comfortable and best fre- 
quented hotel of Weimar, the ‘‘ Russischer Hof,” which is 
most ably managed by Mr. Ansorge’s brother-in-law, while 
the artist himself has never ceased to devote himself to his 
beloved music. Lately he met with a pronounced success 
in a concert of his own which he gave at Weimar, and in 
which he appeared in his double capacity as pianist and 
composer, and early next fall Mr. Ansorge will give two 
concerts at Berlin. 

In the afternoon I called on Hofrath Prof. Mueller- 
Hartung, the director of the flourishing Weimar music and 
orchestra school, and later on I met Rudolf von Milde, the 
baritone, whom you heard at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during two seasons of opera in German and who this fall 
will become a member of the Dessau Court Opera personnel. 

Court Conductor Edward Lassen, however, was no- 
where to be seen, and I doubt whether he was at Weimar 
or not. Anyhow he will leave the German Athens for 
good probably next fall, and this despite the protection he 
enjoys on the part of Intendant von Bronsart. What drove 
him from his position, which was thought to be one for life, 
was, curiously enough, a cousin of mine, Mr. Moritz Floers- 
heim, of Frankfort, and he not even a professional musi- 
cian, but a banker who gives his leisure hours to music, to 
which he is passionately devoted. Moritz Floersheim was 
a friend, and a true one, of the early deceased Karl Hof- 
bauer, who again was a friend of the composer Peter Cor- 
nelius. Among other posthumous works, Cornelius left a 
barely sketched opera, ‘* Gunloed,” which opera sketch, by 
the last wish of the dying composer, was sent by his widow 
to Hofbauer for the purpose of having it finished. Hof- 
bauer very nearly completed Cornelius’ work, not only 
orchestrating the original sketches, but also composing a 
great deal of original music for it; but he died before he 
could finish this love’s labor for his friend who had pre- 
ceded him in death. Moritz Floersheim, who was much 
interested in Hofbauer’s work, after the latter’s death sent 
the still unfinished ‘‘ Gunloed” back to Mrs. Cornelius at 
Munich, who in turn intrusted the manuscript to Edward 
Lassen, of Weimar, who offered to get the work ready for 
performance. He did so, but when the opera finally was 
brought out at Weimar Lassen claimed all as his own 
except the original scanty Cornelius sketch and forgot to 
acknowledge Hofbauer’s eminent share in the composition 
of the opera, He did not know that Moritz Floersheim 
was intimately acquainted with what was Hofbauer’s music 
in the score, and when Floersheim found that Lassen had 
retained all this and added only very little of his own to 
the score, which, however, he claimed as his own, he made 
the matter public through the papers, and thus Lassen is 
so badly compromised that he will retire into passiveness 
and oblivion. Weimar loses little by his abdication, since a 


house will also soon lose Richard Strauss, who goes to 
Munich, and then Weimar will be without a first-class con- 
ductor until they succeed in finding a successor to Strauss’ 
baton. 

However, it was not of his batonthat I wanted to report to 
to you, but of his newand first opera ‘‘Guntram.” Let me first 
of all state and bear witness to the fact the performance was 
a great and unqualified success ; that the small, but beauti- 
ful house, (which is the pride of Weimar, and which is re- 
constructed on the same plans of the original Weimar 
Theatre, upon which Goetheand Schiller saw their immortal 
creations first produced, but which was burned down to the 
ground) was filled to the utmost limit with a most repre- 
sentative audience, rang with a most gnthusiastic applause 
after each act and often in open scene, and that the com- 
poser, together with the principal performers, was recalled 
innumerable times. But not only an outward success did 
‘‘Guntram” achieve, the impression created was really 
a most deep and sincere one with those listeners who are 
prepared and capable to listen appreciatively to a work of 
the most densely philosophico-musical and dramatic nature. 

Richard Strauss, like Richard Wagner with whom he has 
much more than his first name in common, is his own poet, 
and indeed his first effort as a poet composer claims atten- 
tion almost as much for the book as for the music. ‘‘ Gun- 
tram” isan epic of highest poetic value, but it is an epic 
and not a drama, and here is where the weak point of the 
creation is to be found. It is not sufficiently dramatic, but 
it is mystic and transcendental. It surpasses even ‘* Par- 
sifal” in this respect, and indeed the whole work is laid 
out on the lines of ‘‘ Parsifal.” The action as nearly as 
possible is given in the following résumé. A mystico-re- 
ligious order of the ‘*‘ Warriors of Love” (love not of the 
erotic kind), and which has for its purpose the propaga- 
tion of the teachings of Christ, is the centrepoint of the 
action. Its members, though they wear a sword for de- 
fense, carry the cross of the Saviouras a symbol and the 
lyre as a weapon, for the singer’s mission is a peaceable one 
and his chief aim is to preach good will toward all mankind 
and to waken holy peace in the hearts of hardened sinners 
of this earth. One of these highminded members, a youth 
who in dedicating his art tothe service of the Cross, through 
a union of religion and art undertakes to lead people to holy 
love is ‘‘Guntram.” He, the hero of the work, has just been 
sent out by the order into an unhappy land which is torn to 
shreds by the ravages of a civil war, and from the throne 
of which cruel princes themselves in the bane of wildest 
passions oppress the people. 

To this unfortunate, poor and downtrodden populace 
‘*Guntram ” is to bring salvation, reunion and peace. In 
company of his friend and mentor, ‘‘ Friedhold,” he enters 
upon his mission and is met by a number of the poor, suf- 
fering people who are in the moment of flight from their 
country, and loathing their rulers. He also appears at the 
very moment when “ Freihild,” the ‘* Old Duke’s” sweet 
daughter, and the ‘‘ Young Duke’s” charming wife, wants 
to end her miserable life in a near at hand lake, and thus to 
escape the misery of living with her liege lord, ‘‘ Duke 
Robert,” to whom she has been married against her wishes, 
and whois the ‘‘ heavy villain” of the plot. ‘ Freihild” is 
as nearly sketched after the character of ‘‘ St. Elizabeth” 
as ‘‘Guntram” is worked after the ‘‘ Parsifal” pattern. 
She feels pity with the people, and has hitherto tried to 
lessen their sufferings. But young ‘‘ Duke Robert” has 
lately given severe commands inhibiting her further work 
in this direction, and this drives hertodesperation. ‘‘ Gun- 
tram ” succeeds in turning her from her self-destroying 
purposes, and asin the meantime the ‘‘Old Duke” comes upon 
the stage with his huntspeople, the saviour of his daughter 
is introduced to him, and of course gratefully invited to the 
castle. At this juncture ‘‘ Duke Robert ” comes upon the 
stage with the fleeing emigrants, whom he has overtaken 
and made prisoners. Their punishment would have been 
awful if ‘‘ Guntram,” who has the right given him in grati- 
tude by the ‘Old Duke” to ask a favor which was to be grant- 
ed in advance, did not interfere in their behalf and demand 
their liberty. The act closes with a fine ensemble of the 
procession to the castle. 

The second act in its entire arrangement is laid out on 
the ‘‘ Tannhduser ” Wartburg scene plan. First, however, 
at the great feast of song that is being celebrated, ‘‘ The 


Fool” has his right of say. He is followed by four mes- 
sengers, who unanimously praise the princes ‘* with hollow 
pathos,” and then ‘*Guntram,” beginning somewhat in 
‘* Wolfram” style, opens up a high song of peace. Soon, 


however, he grows more and more agitated, and, being 


carried away by his enthusiasm, he begins to incite the 
assembly and especially ‘‘ the vassals” to uprising and to 
open war against ‘‘ Duke Robert,” the foe of peace. 
‘* Robert” jumps up and draws his sword, but is met by 
‘‘Guntram,” who kills him. This unforeseen result brings 
the *‘ Old Duke” to the fore, who has ‘‘Guntram” taken 
prisoner and thrown into a dungeon. Everybody clears 
the stage except ‘* Freihild” and the * Fool,” which latter 
is the abject tool of his mistress. She loves ‘‘ Guntram,” 
and, now being a free woman, she plans ‘‘ Guntram's” 
escape with the aid of the ‘‘ Fool” and then wants to share 
with him his future fate, far from her unhappy land. 

* Freihild,” however, who is unaware of her hero's al- 
legiance to the order and his mission, is laboring under a 
pardonable mistake. ‘*Guntram,” who should not have 
drawn his sword even in self defense, in thethird act, when 
he wrestles in the dungeon with his own repentance and his 
noble conscience, has to admit to himself that he was not 
entirely free from human weakness when he struck his an- 
tagonist, and that the wife of his foe was more the real 
motor of his deed than the actual necessity for self defense. 
As the requiem music over the dead body of *“ Duke 
Robert ” sounds from the outside through the prison walls, 
his conscience smites him unmercifully. ‘* Freihild”™ ap- 
pears in the prison and for a short while their mutual love 
gets the better of him, in a ‘‘ Tristan” second act frenzy, 
which forms the most impassioned scene of the opera, but 
then ‘‘ Friedhold " enters to demand from him justification 
for his double crime before the tribunal.of the Holy Order. 
It is only then that ‘‘ Freihild” begins to understand that 
‘*Guntram ” did not merely for her sake kill*‘ Robert.” As 
the two men fight their wordy war she isin a constant agony 
as her lover is wavering between love and duty. The lat- 
ter carries the victory and ‘‘Guntram ” renounces her at 
the same moment when the ‘‘ Fool” reaches the stage with 
the news that the ‘‘Old Duke” was killed in afight with the 
rebels and that *‘ Freihild” is the future ruler of her land. 
The glorious and most supremely noble final scene finds 
‘*Guntram ” a love-renouncing ‘‘ Parsifal” and ‘ Freibild ” 
a willing ‘‘ St. Elizabeth,” who will right her former hus- 
band’s wrongs and will govern the people in love and 
peace. 

The psychological processes which are going on in the 
minds of the principals, especially during the last act of the 
opera, cannot even be indicated in ashort sketch like the 
present one, but the very fact that they are so numerous 
and partially very intricate is also the fault of the book, 
which though highly poetic lacks some of the specifically 
dramatic elements which characterize Wagner's works. For 
the rest, however, the figures are, as I said before, 
thorougly Wagnerian. So much for the book. “ As for the 
music of Richard Strauss I can summarize my most definite 
impression after only one single hearing in the one sentence : 
Strauss begins where Wagner left off. This will and must 
seem a bold statement, yet I assure you that it comesas 
near the truth as any judgment cancome., If Wagner him- 
self may in his last work, ‘‘ Parsifal,” be declared as some- 
what receding from the intricateness of his thematic and 
especially orchestral work as displayed in ‘ Tristan,” 
Strauss, on the other hand, starts with ‘' Parsifal,” works up 
to the ‘‘ Tristan” stage and then uniting both styles goes 
Wagner one better and actually surpasses the master in ab- 
solute technic. There can be no doubt that ‘‘ Guntram ” is 
the most tremendous purely orchestral creation now in ex- 
istence, but again this overpowering and predominating 
element, while it calls for the admiration of the connoisseur 
on the whole, works to the detriment of the work. Human 
voices are but human voices after all, and without the hid- 
den or sunken orchestra as at Bayreuth, Strauss’ non- 
orchestral exponents of his musical ideas are many times 
ununderstandable and at moments absolutely inaudible. 
The thematic material is nearly throughout of the Wagner- 
ian mold and not infrequently so reminiscent of Wagner 
that in the love scene of the third act for instance the 
word ‘‘ Tristan ” was plainly heard from about a score or 
more of mouths simultaneously. Still there is also much 
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that is original, a very good deal that is really beautiful, 
and above all ‘‘Guntram ” as a whole is musically very in- 
teresting. r 

If nevertheless I venture to predict that Strauss’ first 
opera will never become what is known as a repertory 
opera, itis because I believe that, aside from its insufficient 
dramatic effectiveness, the world contains but .very few 
tenors who have the stamina to sing the title part. Hitherto 
‘ Tristan” was considered the most difficult, as well as the 
most trying heroic tenor part, and if I am absolutely can- 
did I must confess that outside of Niemann, in his very 
best days, I have never heard a really satisfactory ‘‘ Tris- 
tan.” ‘*Guntram” however is actually not only a longer 
part (Strauss himself told me that it contained 143 more 
bars), but it is also a more histrionically, as well as musi- 
cally difficult, more trying, and vocally higher part. Itis 
true Zeller, of Weimar, did sing and create the part, but 
then it was with an heroic effort, such as not often artists 
feel themselves bound to make, and still, with all his good 
will, intelligence, fine and young vocal organ, Zeller in the 
middle of the third act was near breaking down, and it was 
only by the application of the most supreme energy that 
toward the close he recovered himself and finished in fine 
style. Zeller seems to me, as I also said in Bayreuth several 
years ago, a most promising artist, and one whose true dra- 
matic instincts assist him histrionically as much as a good 
vocal training allows him to undertake and carry through 
a task of such severity. I don’t know of any other heroic 
tenor at present upon the boards who would or could dupli- 
cate the performance. Vogl, of Munich, as well as another 
renowned Wagner singer, refused to even try it. 

Next to Zeller Miss de Ahna, as ‘‘ Freihild,” deserved the 
most praise. She is Richard Strauss’ intended, and of 
course gave her all in order to create the part according to 
the composer's ideals. She is an ideal woman in looks, in 
noblesse of bearing and likewise in artistic intuition. The 
part, however, is written a trifle above her best notes nearly 
all through, and the lady could vocally therefore hardly do 
herself justice. Dramatically she was grand, however. 
The ‘‘ Old Duke” was represented with dignity by Karl 
Bucha, a bass, who also sang well, while Schwarz. the 
baritone, was a handsome looking and sonorous dark vil- 
lain, ‘‘ Duke Robert.” (Have you ever noticed that many 
villains in opera and drama are called Robert?) The tenor 
Giessen, the pet of the Weimar ladies, gave the ‘‘Fool’s” part 
with sufficient clownishness, but hardly anything else to 
recommend him, while Mr. Wiedey, as ‘‘ Friedhold,” 
pleased me through the clearness of his enunciation and 
pronunciation, and he likewise served as an efficient stage 
manager. 

The orchestra was largely increased in number, and un- 
der the composer's direction did its duty so well that those 
who, like myself, were in the small house obliged to sit 
near its enclosure, were at times nearly deafened through 
its sonority, not to Say obstreperousness. 

I hope to hear ‘‘ Guntram” once more at the coming fes- 
tival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein at Weimar 
in June. O. F. 


































































The LXXI. Netherrhenish Music Festival. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, May 16, 1894. 

It is certainly now just about twenty years since I have 
been present at one of the Netherrhenish music festi- 
vals when it happened to take place at my own native city. 
Last year it was heid at Duesseldorf and the year previous 
at Cologne. From the former place I reported to you, but 
on Whitsuntide two years ago I was still in the United 
States, and also for seventeen years back I never left New 
York early enough to be able to be present at these the 
oldest established and most important of all the music festi- 
vals of Germany. 

It was a great pleasure therefore to me to receive an 
invitation from the festival committee, and I assure you 
that something of a return to boyhood’s feelings came over 
me when I entered the beautiful be motes | en Kurhaus 
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Saal, with its high backed chairs, long, narrow es/rade, 
the top of which is crowned by a superb organ. The hall, 
however, has of late grown too small for the demands of 
the largely increased town, and especially on occasions like 
the present one, when foreigners from the adjoining Belgium 
and Holland, as well as some English people who are in 
the habit of attending these festivals, and the music lovers 
from the two other Netherrhenish ‘cities, Cologne and 
Duesseldorf, as well as a number of other guests, flock 
together to hear good music well performed. For the next 
festival therefore which will take place here three years 
hence, a new and much larger hall is to be built in the 
interval. I hope that it will be architecturally as beautiful 
and acoustically as yreproachable as is the present hall, 
which is soon to be torn down. 

The Aix-la-Chapelle city orchestra, which is a very well 
trained and most reliable body of musicians, was augmented 
by excellent out-of-town material until it reached the stately 
number of 130 performers, including the four harps which 
Tinel employs in his ‘‘ St. Francis of Assissi.” The chorus 
alsoshowed an increase, but much slighter in proportion, and 
of the 335 vocalists gathered on the platform nearly 300 
must have been of my city. AsI mustered them through 
my opera glass I was still more forcibly reminded of my boy- 
hood days, for in fact it seemed to me that I noticed among 
the female portion the same old maids who sang there with 
the same enthusiasm and in the same white dresses which 
became them so well some twenty-five years ago, when I 
was a boy, and on account of my voice and early musical 
training was allowed to sing among the chorus. At 
fourteen I was seated between the sopranos, at fifteen 
I graduated among the altos and at sweet sixteen I got 
down to the basses. The tenors I jumped. I never had 
any use or liking for them. Well, ow sont les neiges 
d’antan ? where has that voice of mine fledto? I cannot dis- 
cover it any more. And yet those ladies of twenty-five 
years ago (who I remember so pleasantly because they 
used to stuff me with caramels and other sweetmeats) must 
have kept theirs, for they still sing in the chorus and prob- 
ably will continue to do so until they die or get married. 
The lattereventuality hardly seems likely now, and there- 
fore I suppose I shall see and hear them all again 
three years hence and soon ad infinitum. In order not 
to seem all too ungallant, however, I must state here right 
at the outset that they sang very well and that the chorus, 
especially the female portion, did their duty to the utmost 
limit of their ability. 

The festival was conducted in part by Hofrath Schuch, 
of Dresden, and in part by the local Muszkdirector, Eber- 
hard Schwickerath. The latter, as behooved him, conducted 
the two great choral works which had been studied under 
his guidance, and likewise some of the orchestral selec- 
tions. The lion’s share of the orchestral works, however, 
fell to Schuch, about whose conducting I have had ample 
occasion to speak in my last winter’s Berlin Budgets. As 
a successor to Hans von Biilow in the conductorship of the 
Berlin Philharmonic subscription concerts the Dresden 
operatic conductor did not then come up to such high ex- 
pectations as the subscribers to these high class concerts 
and the Berlin critics had held. As a conductor for a 
Netherrhenish festival he would also not have been my 
choice, but I must confess that he did much better than I 
had from my Berlin experiences anticipated, and that, as 
he directed only a few choice numbers from his repertory, 
and as his at least decided beat stood in strong contrast 
with the rhythmic phlegma of the local conductor, he was 
on the whole very successful. As far as applause and the 
Aix-la-Chapelle enthusiasm he evoked are concerned, he 
in fact could not have been much more successful; but then 
after all the criterion is not always of the very highest 
here, and I cannot say that I was very proud of my coun- 
trymen on this occasion—and just when I wanted to make 
show with them before Ignace Jean Paderewski ! 

The programs for the three evenings of this eee 
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first festival, although they may be termed as really in- 
teresting and considerably modern ones, contained, outside 
of Paderewski’s ‘‘ Polish Fantasy,” absolutely nothing new, 
and all three of them had the fault of being much too long, 
and therefore partially tiresome. It was very warm, and 
although the hall now is lit by electricity, the air was, 
toward the close of each four hours’ performance, nearly 
stifling. People were also seated too closely together, and 
it is no wonder therefore that several cases of ladies’ faint- 
ing are on record. 

The first night’s program brought the Beethoven Fourth 
symphony in B flat, conducted by Schuch, and Edgar Tinel's 
oratorio, ‘‘ Franziskus,” which, as I said before, Schwick- 
erath conducted. In the symphony the orchestra was 
at its best in the slow movement, while rhythmic precision 
was not yet absolutely prevalent in the somewhat heter- 
ogeneous body in the three other movements. The ora- 
torio went very well as far as the carefully studied choruses 
are concerned, and I must add right here that the work was 
once before performed here by this same chorus at oné of 
the regular winter subscription concerts. Schwickerath, 
however, though an intelligent and careful conductor, es- 
pecially good in chorus work, is lacking in pregnancy of 
rhythm and finesse of nuance. He greatly reminds me of 
Adolph Neuendorff, to whom moreover he bears also a 
physical resemblance. In comparison with the performances 
of the same work by the Berlin Philharmonic chorus, which 
I heard there under Siegfried Ochs’ direction last winter 
and two seasons ago, the Aix-la-Chapelle reproduction was 
rather tame, unenergetic and colorless. 

The soloists were not as good, at least not in this oratorio 
as the Berlin interpeters were. Milka Ternina, from 
Munich, is no doubt a very fine dramatic singer, but she is 
a dramatic soprano and not possessed of the sweet, pure, 
real soprano timbre which is needed in ‘St. Francis” to 
portray a ‘‘ Voice from Heaven” and the ‘ Spirit of Hope.” 
Mrs. Uzielli, from Frankfort, or Mrs. Herzog, from Berlin, 
both of whom I have heard in the part, were infinitely pre- 
ferable. 

Carl Perron, from Dresden, was stilted, and he forced his 
voice at times to bawling. 

I also preferred Vogl, from Munich, in the part of ‘St. 
Francis,” which he interpreted in much more dramatic style 
than Willy Birrenkoven, of Duesseldorf, who sang here and 
whose tenor voice is perhaps somewhat fresher, but by no 
means as well trained as that of the Munich veteran. [n 
this preference, however, I am at variance with the opinion 
of the composer, who told me that he thought Birrenkoven 
much more to his liking—and he certainly ought to know. 

Tinel was the hero of the evening, and was called upon 
the platform several times after each of three portions of 
his great and noble work, which, though it was curtailed, 
took three hours for performance. The Archbishop of 
Malines and other high Roman Catholic clergy, from the 
Belgian town in which Tinel is head of the eccesiastic music 
institute, were present and apparently enjoyed the work of 
the protégé and the honors which were showered upon him. 

** & 

The second festival day opened with the Sanctus, Bene- 
dictus and Hosanna from Bach's greatest creation, the B 
minor Mass. The chorus did well under Schwickerath, in- 
cluding the tenors who in Tinel’s work had been anything 
but steadfast. The tenor solo Pleni sunt Cali was satis- 
factorily sung by Birrenkoven, and the violin solo charm- 
ingly executed by concertmaster Carl Prill, of the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus orchestra. He was also the concertmaster of 
the festival orchestra and thereby hangs a tale. The present 
Aix-la-Chapelle concertmaster, O. Koch, is a favorite of 
Schwickerath, but not as good a violinist as H. Diehl, who 
formerly served in that capacity. In consequence there 
are here two factions, a Koch and a Diehl party, which led 
to a party deal and Prill was chosen above both of the local 
concertmasters. 

Schuch conducted the third ‘‘ Leonore” overture in big 
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style, in fact grander than anything I have so far heard 
from him in the concert line. 

Then followed the entire first half of Mendelssohn's 
‘* Elijah,” in which the chorus, who have sung it several 
dozens of times already, were at their best, and the soloists 
were not bad. Perron scored the hit of the evening with 
his aria, ‘‘ For the Lord is like a refiner's fire.” Miss Cath- 
erine Zimdars, of Berlin, who was the alto of the quartet, 
has a pleasing voice and sings neatly, but her vocal organ 
lacks the true contralto timbre and does not suffice in 
strength. About Miss Ternina’s singing of the little solo 
of the boy who is sent out to see if it does not yet rain I 
could only offer the same criticism that her ‘‘ heavenly 
voice” suggested in ‘‘ Franziskus.” ‘The ‘‘ Elijah” section 
was of course conducted, and very well conducted by 
Schwickerath, and the concert, which had so far lasted 
two hours and a half, should by rights have been at an end. 
Not so, however, at Aix-la-Chapelle, where they want a 
good deal for their money, and certainly got it on this 
occasion. After arecess of about a quarter of an hour the 
concertwas resumed and Berlioz’ ‘* Fantastic” symphony in 
five movements, ‘‘ Episode from the Life of an Artist,” 
was performed under Schuch’s direction. You have all 
heard Berlioz’ fanciful and in its first three movements 
very beautiful work under the elder and younger Dam- 
rosch, under Thomas, Nikisch and a few others time and 
time again. I heard it last winter at Berlin under Wein- 
gartner’s direction in exceptionally fine style at one of the 
Royal Orchestra’s symphony. evenings. Here, however, 
the work was a novelty, and was treated as such by press 
and public. Schuch hardly did the work justice, al- 
though he pleased the audience immensely and was 
applauded to the sky. He lacks the big musicianship and 
sweep that Berlioz’ music demands, and his readings or 
interpretations are to me invariably disappointing where 
real pathos and nobility of conception are demanded. 
Technically the performance was a fair but by no means a 


flawless one. Pt 
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The third and last day is known as the “ soloists’ day,” 
and as such is alwaysa favorite. The seventy-first festival 
was no exception in this respect, and both for the forenoon 
rehearsal and the real performance tickets were at a pre- 
mium and the hall so crowded that the proverbial apple 
could not have fallen to the floor. There was also a reve- 
lation in store for the audience, and let me say also for 
myself, and that revelation was the appearance as pianist 
and composer of Ignace Jean Paderewski, Esq. ‘‘ Chest- 
nuts!” I hear some of you exclaim inwardly: ‘‘ We all 
know him.” Well, so you do, but / had not heard him for 
two years, and in the meantime I had heard four times 
Rubinstein, any number of times d’Albert, Rummel, Rosen- 
thal and some of the other great pianists of Europe, and I 
had gradually lulled myself into the thought that perhaps 
after all I had ovérrated Paderewski. I had been told it so 
often in Berlin that finally I began to distrust my own 
judgment, and said to myself, ‘‘ Well, perhaps they are 
right and you are wrong.” With the first movement of the 
Schumann concerto, however, my doubts were again dis- 
pelled, and as the work proceeded I once more and most 
firmly became convinced that for charm, poetry and beauty 
Paderewski's playing of the piano outrivals that of all other 
pianists I ever heard in my life, and hencéforth nobody 
shall ever dare again to shake me in this artistic belief. 
‘* But how about Rosenthal’s technic?” I hear some of you 
eight-hours-a-day practicers say. Well, Rosenthal’s technic 
is abnormal, phenomenal, if you want to, and yet I boldly 
state that Paderewski's is more wonderful still, although 
he makes no show of it, and does not flaunt it in your face 
all the time, but merely uses it for what it ever ought to 
be, viz., a means to an end. 

The most difficult piece of music for the piano which has 
so far been penned is Paderewski’s new ‘* Polish Fantasy,” 
and I would wager my all on it that Rosenthal could never 
play it as I heard it performed two days ago by the com- 
poser. This fantasy was in reality the only novelty on the 
festival program, and it was to me likewise a revelation. 
As high as has been my ‘opinion of Paderewski as a com- 
poser heretofore, this ‘*‘ Polish Fantasy” puts him 'way 
beyond my highest former estimate. It is a noble work, a 
beautiful work, and a most strikingly original and irresist- 
ibly effective work. From the first G sharp minor theme 
of the prelude, with its pointed Slavic rhythm, through the 
matchlessly piquant scherzo and the lovely poetic Dumka 
in B major to the last note of that most brilliafft Krakowiak 
which forms the finale of the fantasy, I was held in almost 
breathless fascination. The workmanship, the musiciat- 
ship displayed, more especially in the orchestration, and 
then again in the handling of the themes, all of which are 
original, are something perfectly wouderful, I can desig: 
nate the style of this creation only as a combination 
of Liszt and Chopin in a most happy blending, with a lot of 
Paderewski thrown into the bargain. 

Again, I reiterate that I was dumbfounded by both the 
composition and the performance, and after it was all over 
got as crazy as the rest of the audience and joined ina 
a hurrah such as the venerable city of Charlemagne has 
rarely witnessed. Aix-la-Chapelle stood on its head for 
once and the walls of the Kurhaus shook. Quiet could not 
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be restored until the artist after innumerable recalls sat 
down again and played the only encore allowed or de- 
manded during the entire festival. He sang out with his 
inimitable cantadzle touch the little F major ** Song With- 
out Words,” by Mendelssohn, which he likes to give as an 
encore number after particularly brilliant virtuoso warks. 
Incidentally, I want to mention that Paderewski played 
upon an Erard piano, the power and beauty of tone of 
which were the third revelation to me in this one perform- 
ance. It was perhaps the first time that a French instru- 
ment was used in Germany on such an occasion, and I was 
particularly glad to notice that no chauvinism prevailed and 
that the superb grand piano was spoken of with admiration 
by a good number of connoisseurs. 

Next to Paderewski, the other soloists, if they did not 
exactly pale into insignificance, had at least a hard stand- 
point. Miss Ternina, however, was for the first time in her 
true element when she sang the ‘‘Abscheulicher” aria 
from Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio,” which she declaimed most 
dramatically and for which she was justly applauded. 

Perron sang the great aria of ‘‘Agamemnon,” from 
Gluck's ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide,” with forcefulness and in 
musical delivery, while Birrenkoven was heard to advan- 
tage in Schubert’s ‘‘ Nachtstiick,” Peter Cornelius’ ‘‘ Kamm, 
wir wandeln zusammen” and Mendelssohn's ‘ Fruehlings- 
lied.” Miss Zimdars was not originally down on the pro- 
gram with a solo number, but room was made for her on 
the overcrowded program nevertheless, and she interpo- 
lated I. A. B. Schulz’ (1782) old German Lied ‘“ Sagt wo 
sind die Veilchen hin?” the arietta di Paisello, by Taranto 
(1741-1816), and Loewe's homely little ballad, ‘‘ Kleiner 
Haushalt.” The last named was not a happy selection, as 
its quaint humor got lost in the bigness of the surroundings 
and through Miss Zimdars’ small voice. 

Musikdirector Schwickerath accompanied admirably on 
the piano and conducted, besides the ‘' Meistersinger” 
Vorspiel, the accompaniment to the Schumann concerto 
and Richard Strauss’ symphonic poem, ‘‘ Death and 
Apotheosis.” While the former went very weil, the latter, 
very difficult work was so poor an orchestral performance 
that a wag in the audience who was asked what hé thought 
of Schwickerath, answered : ‘‘ At present he is chef d’Aé1- 
/a-Chapelle, but if he gives us some more like the forego- 
ing he will soon be ex-chef de lachapelle.” Excellent, but 
cruel and certainly not quite deserved for Schwickerath’s 
merits in the success of the festival are undeniable. More- 
over, he himself felt keenly the Sci/apfe, and in explana- 
tion sent me the following card, which I gladly reproduce : 

Eberhard Schwickerath, staedtischer Musikdirector, Aachen, bit- 
tet Sie in der Besprechung des dritten Tages zu erwachnen, dass er 
die Direction von ‘Tod und Verklaerung”’ erst in allerletzter Stunde 
auf besonderen Wansch des Herrn Hofrath Schuch uebernommen 
hat. 

Which in plain English means : 

Eberhard Schwickerath, city music director of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
begs of you to mention in your criticism of the third day that he un 
dertook the conducting of ** Death and Apotheosis’’ at the very last 
moment by special desire of Hofrath Schuch. 

The ring within a ring which led to this declaration, and 
above all to the sudden change of conductors, I shall tell 
you some other day. 

Schuch himself conducted the ‘‘ Tannhduser” overture 
and the very difficult orchestral accompaniment to Pader- 


ewski's ‘‘ Fantasy ” with elegance, and the concert and fes- | 
tival closed with an enthusiastic performance of Wagner’s. 


‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” in the coda of which the festival chorus 
once more had occasion to show its sonority and verve. 


* * # 


After the last concert a grand festival dinner, or rather’ 


supper, was given by the city, to which I was invited; but 
I preferred to spend the evening with Paderewski and 
some most interesting friends of his who had come from 
Berlin, London, Paris and Brussels to hear him perform 
his ‘‘ Polish Fantasy.” It goes without saying that the 
‘* Rev.” Hugo Goerlitz was one of the party, and his “‘ ser- 
vices ” were sorely missed the next morning. Hugo was 
telegraphed for by Major Ponsonby, the Queen of Eng- 
land’s household god and first chamberlain. The Queen 
wanted to see the Duse, and asthe jolly Hugo is the Duse’s 
English manager as well as Paderewski’s bodyguard, he 
had to leave for London with the night train. The conse- 
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quence was that Ignace Jean missed the train for Paris the 
next morning, and for the first time in his life. For a 
moment he looked dazed and almost ill-humored as his 
friends from the passing train waved their handkerchiefs 
at him; but soon the comic. side of the situation struck 
him, his good-natured smile returned and the ill wind that 
deprived his friends on the journey and some guests he 
had invited for the evening to his Paris mansion of his 
company, blew me the good that I had him with me for 
four hours and a half longer and could show him the 
beautiful surroundings of my native town. 

Besides Goerlitz there was at the table Hugo Bock, of 
Bote & Bock, the Berlin publishers, and Mr. Wilcox, the 
London publisher of Paderewski; furthermore Miss 
Szumowska, a pupil of Paderewski, and one of the most 
lovely and refined young ladies I ever had the good fortune 
to meet. She is a Pole, and Paderewski seems very proud 
of her, for he told me that she was a most accomplished 
pianist, and played certain music, like for instance, Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Carnival” better than anybody else he knew of. 
Then there was Josef Wieniawski, the once famous pianist, 
who had come over from Brussels to hear his countryman and 
friend play. Wieniawski, although not quite as well known 
as his brother Henry, the violinist, who, however, is dead, 
is still an artist of note, and the evidently sincere praise 
which he lavishly bestowed upon both the pianist and the 
composer, Paderewski, was therefore as pleasing as it was 
gratifying. Stojowski, the pianist, had likewise come on 
and brought his mother along for the occasion. But the 
most striking, albeit the most silent personality among 
Paderewski'’s guests at the table, was the great violinist 
Gorski, who with his noble-looking, dark Polish wife, had 
also come from Paris to witness his friend's triumph. 
Gorski has that awkwardness and reticence in company 
which made Schumann so lovable and brought Wagner to 
such despair when he first met the silent'Robert at Leipsic. 
Still you feel it, and I should have known it even if Pad- 
erewski had not told me so, that you are in the presence of 
a real and a most sympathetic artist. His very unassum- 
ingness speaks in his favor, and I think I can safely predict 
for you a great treat in case Mr. Gorski should, as I under- 
stand he will undertake the trip to the United States next 
fall. 

Altogether it was a most delightful and most interesting 
company, in which I found myself while the first mayor of 
the city of Aix-la-Chapelle was making his speech, and I 
am sure that a more truly festive mood did not and could 
not have prevailed at the official dinner which closed that 
most auspicious LXXI. Netherrhenish Music Festival. 


* 
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Of important musical personages besides Paderewski 
and his friends and Tinel and his friends whom I noticed 
at the festival were Musical Directors Buths, of Duessel-., 
dorf; Professor Wolff, of Bonn; Julius Lange, of Glad- 
bach ; Mueller-Reuter, of Crefeld ; Th. Radoux, director of 
the Liége Conservatory of Music ; Dr. von Hase, head of 
the Leipsic music publishing firm of Breitkopf & Hirtel 
(the publishers of ‘‘ Franziskus”) ; Paul Lindau, of Dres- 
den ; Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, Aug. Lesimple, of Cologne, 
and the Cologne pianist, Mr. Pauer (not related to your 
Boston friend by that name). 


*e # . 

From here I shall leave to-morrow for the Antwerp Ex- 
hibition, and thence for a few days up the Rhine. . So don't 
please expect to hear anything from me for a little while at 
O. F. 








Hubert Arnold’s Concert.—Mr. Hubert Arnold gave a 
violin recital Monday evening, May 28, at 19 East Forty- 
first street, which was well attended in spite of a horrible 
rainstorm. Those who braved the elements had their re- 
ward, for a more delightful recital has rarely been heard 
here. Mr. Arnold is a violin player for whom there are no 
technical difficulties. He performed Hindel’s sonata in A 
major, some pieces of Grieg, Godard, Vieuxtemps, Wieni- 
awski’s ‘‘Faust” paraphrase and légende, Wilhelmj’s 
‘*Preislied,” from the ‘‘ Mastersingers” of Wagner, and 
Bazzini’s Scherzo Fantastique. He was assisted by Mrs. 
F. C. Bowman, who sang some songs. Mrs. Henry Fer- 
guson was the accompanist. 
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Samuet Rousseau, Ste. CLormpr, M. Drstanpres, STE. 
Marif£ pes BATIGNOLLEs. 

It flooded the crimson twilight like the close of an Angel's psalm, 
And it lay on the fevered spirit with a touch of infinite calm. 

It quieted pain and sorrow, like Love overcoming Strife ; 

It seemed the harmonious echo from our discordant life ; 

It linked all perplexed meanings into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence as tho’ it were loth to cease. 


O familiaris the name of Samuel Rousseau, 
S organist and composer, to us in America, and so con- 
stantly has his name been before me here on programs 
sacred and secular, that I always imagined him an old 
white haired man with long white beard, a man serious and 
severe and to be afraid of. 

What was my astonishment on having presented a young, 
handsome, vigorous fellow about thirty, serious, it is true, 
in art following, but gay as a Frenchman, bright and force- 
ful and happy as the respected Maitre de Chapelle’of Ste. 
Clotilde, and a successful composer of music. He was 
trained in the Conservatoire, where he won both first prize 
for organ and grand prize of Rome. 

Busy with church, teaching and association with many 
musica! organizations, where he finds the time to write all 
the timely compositions that he does, and at the same time 
long and lasting ones, is more than even an industrious 
American canimagine. At wedding and funeral, féte and 
fast. ‘‘ Ténébres” and Resurrection, in Catholic or Protestast 
organ lofts, the name of Samuel Rousseau is to be found. 
Yet you find him in the parquet of concert and opera tran- 
quilly enjoying the music; in his family, jolly and enter- 
taining, and never ‘‘ rushed ;” out walking and driving, in 
the foyer chatting with the artists—well dressed, easy, 
courteous and tranquil—where does he find the time? 
Tall, straight, athletic looking, with red cheeks, bright, 
gray eyes, hair most unmusicianly short and polished, M. 
Rousseau is one of the younger school of the young school 
of Parisian music writers who finds many things in life out- 
side of the studio, 

Much as he would like to go to America, so pinned is he 
by musical engagements to Paris that it would be about as 
impossible for him as for the New York City Hall to 
make an excursion to Paris. 

He derives his rare union of executive and sympathetic 
musical elements from his father, who was a builder of that 
most spiritual and sympathetic French instrument, the 
harmonium, which has little in common with our provincial 
Sunday school organ. He loves the harmonium immensely, 
and is constantly writing for it and its relative, the Celesta- 
Mustel, whose resources give large scope to the musical 
imagination. 

Mile. Denyse Taine, of whom mention has been made in 
the ‘‘ Whisperings,” is one of his most faithful interpreters 
for that instrument. 4 

He knows and esteems Mr. Carl very much. He thinks 
that in America there are too many indiscriminate advertise- 
ment announcements, in which twenty different grades of 
merit are all stated to be the first and only in their respec- 
tive lines. In commerce one does not mind this sort of 
thing ; it is expected, and makes no difference anyway. 
In art in France no such thing is possible. Merit must un- 
derly all statement of it, and writers must be discriminat- 
ing. 

(In proof of this, whenever an artist shows a criticism of 
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himself in Paris he never says ‘‘ it is from such and such a 
paper,” but always points to the name of the writer first 
thing. A man whose reputation is at stake as a musical 
thinker writes his opinion—not a man who is filling ‘* sticks ” 
with words. And how these little slips of opinion are saved 
and guarded. They go with the medals and prizes of 
earlier years. 

M. Rousseau usually sells outright his compositions to 
an editor. There is no royalty system in France. In rare 
cases it is tried here. Authors are protected by entirely 
different methods of which I shall write later on. Some 
would like the royalty system, others do not favor it” Some 
publish themselves, engaging their own printer, &c., and 
make a publishing house but a depot for sale. A man like 
Mr. Rousseau, however, could not give the time to the 
thousand ‘necessary details of paper, type, printing, &c., 
which this plan entails. 

An international copyright is devoutly to be hoped for. 
The world is altogether too far advanced to have the present 
puttering systems of protecting creators. It is perfectly 
absurd the idiotic and perplexing tangle in which copyright 
is involved. There is neither justice, money nor common 
sense to be found in any of it for either authors or com- 
posers. Of course all French compositions printed in 
America without consent must be counterfeits. I suppose 
the cost of following the matter up is the only reason we do 
not have more lawsuits. Such child's play managing such 
big work ! 

M. Rousseau sees no tendency toward a distinctive libret- 
to at the present time. The epoch is not thinking of any 
surprise since Wagner. There is a monotone of excellence. 
Itisa student period. Musicians are occupied with re- 
search, experiment, establishment of scholarly ideas, and 
essaying novelties. 

Some great convulsion or change, unexpected, he thinks 
will be necessary to raise up exceptional work either in 
libretto or music. Same time heredity will be at work and 
some of these days some son or grandson will blossom into 
full flower, and the world will first regard, then criticise, 
then pity, then examine and then embrace. 

The tendency of all French writing is toward short re- 
presentations. Temperament and pressure of civilization 
are against long developments. Much as the French love 
Wagner they are compelled to take him in ‘‘ fragments.” 
Everything is cut up. Small gems, not ‘‘ Kohinoors,” are 
the demand of the time. 

There is no reason why musicians should seek to copy 
Wagner ; there is so much else that is dramatic in life and 
history. There is realistic drama and drama pure and 
simple. The former is the present tendency, so far as audi- 
ences are concerned. 

So far as pleasing audiences is concerned, that is the 
easiest part of the composer’s work. Although great gen- 
eral progress has been made, the audience remains a fleshly 
thing, depending largely upon sense for pleasure. That 
which pleases the ear and touches the emotion is acceptable, 
and requires neither hard study nor profundity of thought 
of the creators. 

But for that which is grand and great and unusual, which 
shall lift the audience with it and live after the audience is 
dead—that must come some day as the indirect result of 
research, study, thought, nobility and elevation of feeling 
—inspiration, inspired genius ! 

French taste is based on logic, tradition and good sense. 
It is a peculiar. taste, safe and good, largely the result of 
temperament. The Catholic Church and service has had 
little to do with stamping the musical taste of the day. 
Race makes the Church, not the Church the race. It is 
possible to have an exaggerated idea of ecclesiastical senti- 
ment in church music. Truth is never extreme. 

Bach is von ost not as an Se in 
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the intellectual, 1, thoughiéal, siaaaiiielasd sense. A Protest- 
ant, he was calm, dispassionate, scientific in structure and 
everything that is noble and elevated in sentiment. He 
wrote, however, for a wholly different timbre of expres- 
sion from the rich color now employed. 

M. Rousseau's big porte cocher on the Boulevard St. 
Martin stands midway between the big door of the Renais- 
sance Theatre (where long lines of patient people are 
never weary of waiting for the opening upon the classic 
Sarah with her ‘* Phédre” and ‘Izeyl") and the grand 
Porte Saint Martin, upon whose two-century old faces may 
be seen distinct as the day they were sculptured the ‘* Pas- 
sage du Rhin,” ‘la Prise de Besangon,” ‘‘la Triple Alli- 
ance,” ‘‘la Prise de Limbourg ” and “la Défaite des Alle- 
mands.” 

He is fond of bronzes and flowers and good paintings. 
But everything must be good. His studio cuntains some 
nice bits of art and his table is constantly covered with 
manuscript work. 

He has an excellent librettist,on whom he depends for 
arrangements. He is constantly on the search for appealing 
topics; he reads much and keeps in touch with the human 
phases of life, which is perhaps one secret of his success. 


os 


*** 


One of the most severe churches in Paris as to the exclu- 
sion of women from its organ loft is Sainte Marie des 
Batignolles. The curé is rabid on the subject. The glimpse 
of a chapeau in the loft would, I verily believe, be made 
cause for Ceremony of Purification, if indeed the good man 
could survive the sight. Organist, singers and assistants, 
even the pedaliers, are all imbued with this horror by 
proxy. The rustle of a female garment on the stair would 
be enough to send the whole musical body into a fit of 
trembling trepidation, not by any means through fear of 
the garment, but through fear of the curé, who indeed, for 
very truth, himself wears very voluminous petticoats. 

Several musicians had said, ‘‘See Deslandres, organist 
of St. Marie des Batignolles, he is a man of talent,” before 
the pleasure was possible. His full name is Adolphe 
Edouard Marie Deslandres, and he was born in Paris. 

His first studies were passed under his father, who had 
been maitre de chapelle of the parish for fifty years. He 
has himself been organist for forty years, and in that time 
has seen many changes in French music and spirit. 

He studied organ under Benoist and composition with Le 
Borne. He won first prize for organ, also for fugue, and 
second prize a l’Institute. 

A voluminous writer, much of his work has been secular 
and has had successful representation in the theatres here. 
An opéra comique ‘‘ Dimanche et Lundi,” was a great 
favorite with Gounod, who was present at its first represen- 
tation at the Opéra Comique, where it was played after 
100 representations at the Théatre Lyrique de l’Athenée. 
‘* Le Baiser,” a comic opera in one act, was played also at 
the Opéra Comique. ‘‘Fridolin’’ and ‘‘ Le Chevalier 
Bijou,” were equally successful. 

In string work he has four ‘‘ Meditations” for violin, 
violoncello, horn, harp organ and counterbass. These also 
are written for grand orchestra. Then there are six 
charming melodies and songs that are popular ; a Morceau 
de Concert for soprano and baritone with violin, violoncello, 
piano and organ; an ‘‘Invocation to Peace,” ‘* Plainte du 
Pauvre,” ‘* Secourons nos fréres,” acantata, ‘‘ Extase” and 
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many melodies written on words by Victor Hugo for differ- 
ent voicings. 

His religious worksalone would make a life work. There is 
a ‘‘ Messe Solonnelle” for soli, chorus, orchestra and 
organ, which was played at St. Eustache on the Féte of 
Sainte Cecile ; ‘‘ The Seven Words of Christ,” an oratorio 
for Good Friday ; a ‘‘Stabat Mater,” soli, chorus, orches- 
tra and organ; two collections of six motets with accom- 
paniment of different instruments; a ‘‘ Salut Solonnelle,” 
dédiée to Pope Leo XIII., composed of five motets, ** O 
Salutaris,” ‘‘Tu es Petrus,” ‘‘Ave Maria,” ‘‘Tantum 
Ergo,” duofor soprano and tenor, ‘‘Laudate,” duo for tenor 
and baritone, with choir ; a ‘* Salut Solonnelle,” composed 
of four motets; ‘‘ Cantate Domino,” a collection of twenty- 
four canticles for the principal fétes of the year; an ‘‘ In- 
vocation to Marie,” ‘*‘ Les Mois de Marie,” a collection of 
canticle, offertoire and communion for organ, offertoire 
for grand organ, and collections of fantasies for different 
instruments ; ‘‘ Air de ballet” for piano, ‘‘ Etude de Con- 
cert en Staccatto” and scores of ordinary piano composi- 
tions. 

1 give these compositions only to indicate how much a 
man may accomplish when well ready for work. An ig- 
norant or ill trained musician could never have accom- 
plished that amount of musical writing in connection with 
an otherwise active musical life. lt would be impossible. 

M. Deslandres’ musical services to his country have been 
recognized by decoration as Officier d’Académie and also 
as Officier de l'Instruction publique, both high honors. 

His *‘ Stabat Mater” is proving to be one of the most im- 
portant works of his life, receiving a great deal of favorable 
criticism, and being frequently given in the churches. Of 
great purity of style, of superb elevation, wholly opposed 
to the theatric Rossini school, it is exclusively religious, 
severe, with all the shades of feeling belonging to the ideal 
composition on the subject. 

In 1874 and 1880 concerts were given at the Palais du 
Trocadero for the representation of his works. His 
‘*Scherzo” for grand orchestra caused the greatest en- 
thusiasm at a concert given in the theatre of the Jardin 
d’Acclimation, where he was recalled many times. 

In the church of which he is organist the choir occupy the 
grand tribune, where M. Deslandres is its director, an as- 
sistant playing the accompaniments. The ‘O Salutaris,’ 
by Gounod, was sung on Sunday very effectively by a male 
quartet. M. Deslandres is an unusually handsome man, 
large, with silver-white hair and long full beard, the ruddy 
fresh cheeks so common to the French—who are all dig- 
nified and moderate in living—and large brown eyes glow- 
ing and gleaming while he talks. 

* * & 
Concerto, G minor...... suawacitio e¢obadgboumapatbbe cadedeabe Mendelssohn 
(With accompaniment of piano and string quartet.) 
Blanche O. Vet. 


Soba GO TAGs on dec Vedccevesccteddvbbeecebvebwestebecsccec De Beriot 
(With accompaniment of piano and string quartet.) 
Cora M. Vet. 
PSI GE Cee TD... cccencsnteccvane chin cstasse céancedel Bach 
Valse, op. 64, No. 2......... oom ashecgescessenconesesseoesotencens Chopin 
Pe in Chet ebdesaphborcccecnccesedéevatanstsaivcecs bd descdd Schumann 
SOG MIG cps de dezbsied dob eds carnas addi dds cde cVidbidense betes Bernard 
Vee ERIE 6bctid ied cade cnnkdnce’h sthashude des ten connwad Godard 
Blanche O. Vet. 

PEPE ohana Bl osnegaceécessbaponbeceseanevendnnnbes caccetncatinin Marsick 
SOU INOEE So foc tbs decbddccedaccsdadedicccvedocsceccucs Sarasate 
Blanche O. Vet. 
| IEE TUPI rer etter eee er ee TPT ETT Tee I. Philipp 
a ee ee ee Grieg 
Cora M. Vet. 

Symphonie Concertante (for two violins)................ceeeeeeved Alard 


(With accompaniment of piano and quartet.) 
Blanche O. Vet and Cora M. Vet. 

What do you think of that for a program played by two 
little American girls still in their teens, who are here with 
their father and mother studying both violin and piano 
with the best French masters? 

So wise and strict is French musical education that it is 
rarely we find students making a specialty of more than 
one instrument at a time. Still more rare is it to find 
students so highly endowed with gifts for following two 
such difficult instruments as the piano and violin. 

Yet Blanche and Cora Vet are already pronounced by 
the best musicians artists on both instruments. So rare 
were their mechanical gifts for both that on coming to 
Paris to study, the best teachers and even Sarasate himself 
could not decide which they should follow, and so they 
followed both. 

They both read like lightning, memorize with equal facil- 
ity and retain faultlessly. Appreciative of the best music, 
earnest in study and practice, all girlish pursuits, except 
such as are necessary to health, are given up for music. 

In Blanche’s répertoire are Bach fugues, which she plays 
wholly from memory; Mendelssohn, Chopin, Scarlatti, 
Weber, Liszt, Rubinstein, Beethoven, for piano; for violin, 
Rodi, Alard, De Beriot, Wieniawski, Ernst, Vieuxtemps. 
Streleski, Ovide Musin and Sherwood have prophesied a 
wonderful career for her. She has written some charming 
compositions, yet is a steady, well balanced, sensible, 
lovely girl. She is extremely pretty and praise does not 
spoil her, 

Cora plays Viotti, Kreutzer, Henselt, Leonard, on violin; 
on piano, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Chopin, De Vol, Beethoven, 











Schubert and many others. She is also a charming and 
winning little damsel, all smiles and dimples and tricks. 

The rare endowments of these two girls is no doubt due 
to the fact that their grandfather, Mr. Vet, was a great 
violinist, born in Rotterdam, who played in the Royal Con- 
servatory at fourteen, later in the Royal Chapel, later was 
made concertmaster and violin soloist, and directed opera 
in Italy, Switzerland and Germany, and who was friend of 
Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Kalliwoda, Prume, Herz, Thalberg 
and Mendelssohn, with whom he played in Lucerne. 

Also no doubt that both father and mother are concert 
performers on piano and violin. The father, C. M. Vet, is 
well known as director of a musical academy in Detroit. 
The mother has played an important part in their musical 
education, directing their studies, guarding their health, 
and seeing that calisthenics formed large part of their 
daily exercise, for the first element of lightness is strength. 

The girls have been taking lessons here from Marsick, 
violinist, and Phillipp, pianist. The concert was given at 
Salle Erard, the little girls playing every note of their diffi- 
cult compositions from memory, with the certainty and 
self possession of mature artists. 

Fannie Epcar THoMas. 





Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
HAKESPEARE as a musician was the subject 


of an interesting and instructive article, appearing in 
Tue Musicat Courter on February 21, showing that the 
bard of Avon must have been a thorough and, in a measure, 
accomplished musician. But the employment of music in 
the ideal reading of Shakespeare’s plays, readings led up to 
and supplemented by music, expressing the thoughts of the 
poet by different motives that appeal to the minds of both 
the cultivated musician and the amateur, thus preparing for 
the keener appreciation of the thoughts conveyed, seems to 
have been left to the gifted subject of our sketch. 

Mr. John Highfield Leigh was born at Patricroft, Lan- 
cashire, in 1858. Heentered Corpus Christi College, as an 
undergraduate, in 1878, and in due course took his M. A. 
degree, and was called tothe baratthe InnerTemple. The 
rather prosy life of a young barrister did not suit Mr. 
Leigh’s artistic temperament, and soon he found himself 
studying voice production with the well-known pro- 
fessor Mr. Emil Behnke, and elocution with Mr. Hermann 
Vezin. 

Here Mr. Leigh found a congenial pursuit, and after fol- 
lowing his studies for some time resolved to give up his 
legal calling and go in for the profession. After he had 
taken that step private reasons had precluded his coming 
out in this capacity, and then he chose readings supple- 
mented by music as the next best form of employing his 
talents, and also a field unoccupied as far as his class of 
entertainment was concerned. Mr. Leigh distinguished 
from the first between readings and recitations, believing 
thatthe ideal reading was one where the effects were en- 
tirely made by first fully comprehending the subject, and 
then by carefully study to give the highest expression to 
the words by inflection of the voice and play of feature, 
with an occasional gesture. Then to call to his aid the 
various influences of music to better prepare himself for 
his work and his hearers for listening to and appreciating 
the full import of the text, thus uniting the sister arts most 
effectively. 

It is not the province of this article to consider Mr. 
Leigh’s series of successes, both in London and in the 
country, from a small beginning up to the two exemplary 
entertainments given at Steinway Hall (London) last month. 
The work chosen was Richard III., probably his masterpiece, 
and certainly his favorite, as it gives him more scope for 
dramatic effect. Mr. Leigh has condensed the play, and 
arranged it in three acts, each of which coincides with a 
particular reign, and marks a distinct epoch in the career 
of the central figure. Wishing to make the greatest pos- 
sible success, he commissioned Mr. Ernest Walker to com- 
pose the music for this play, with most satisfactory results. 
Act I. was taken from the first and second acts of the play. 
The first setting forth Richard’s schemes and his treachery 
toward Clarence, the second scene dealt with the court- 
ship with Lady Ann and third the announcement of the 
death of Clarence and the death of King Edward IV. The 
overture, commencing with an adagio movement in C 
minor, distinctly foreshadows the salient points of the 
tragedy, and includes several phrases of tender expres- 
sion, which may be associated with the personality of the ill 
fated young Princes in the Tower. These episodes lead on 
to an allegro molto, which is finally worked upto a climax, 
and fully prepares the listener for the first act of the play. 
I was particularly impressed with the originality of the 
funeral march, which accompanies the entry of King Henry 
the Sixth’s corpse as it is borne to its last resting place. 
In this the composer has produced a great effect by the 
employment of a sequence of chromatic chords, accom- 
panied by staccatto octaves of the tonic and dominant only. 

Act II. Pictures the reception of the Princes, and their 
imprisonment in the Tower, second scene, Richard's ac- 
ceptance of the crown. The prelude to this act is a stately 
measure in F minor, opening with a stirring trumpet call, 
and suggesting both the martial disposition of Bucking- 


‘the past century. 


ham, and his wily endeavors to place Richard on the 
throne. Some striking transitions of key and tempo occur, 
and the movement concludes with a reference to the open- 
ing bars of the overture. 

The scenes as arranged in Act III take place as follows : 
Dismissal of Buckingham ; plot against the Princes ; an- 
nouncement of the death of the Princes; Richard’s court- 
ship of his niece Elizabeth ; news of the revolt; first ap- 
pearance of Richmond; Richard’s dream; Richmond’s 
address to his army; Richard's address to his army and 
death of Richard. The prelude to Act III forms a pleasing 
contrast to the preceding numbers. Here we have a 
melodious theme in F major nine-eight time, which flows 
as placidly as the lives of the two uufortunate Princes may 
be supposed to have done in the quietude of Ludlow, ere 
they exchanged that residence for the gloomy Tower of 
London. There is a change of tempo and passing refer- 
euce to the before méntioned opening phrase of the over- 
ture, and then a resumption of the nine-eight movement 
with a prolonged decrescendo, which brings it to a tranquil 
close. Now the musical atmosphere changes from that of a 
peaceful calm to one of storm and stress indicative of the 
battle of Bosworth field. A presto movement in C minor 
gives scope for bold effects, of which the composer has not 
failed to avail himself, and winds up with a prestissimo 
replica of the phrase before referred to. 

The music for the dream scene (which accompanies the 
reader throughout) is very cleverly arranged as a series of 
references to the different characters, represented by the 
ghosts that appear to Richard. Here the passage so 
frequently alluded to which forms the opening bars of the 
overture and ever and anon peeps out in subsequent move- 
ments finds adequate expression, in the three weird and 
sombre chords which exactly fit the awful fiat of each suc- 
ceeding apparition as it bids Richard *‘ despair and die.” 

The brief illustrations of Richard’s defeat and death in 
the battle field is rousing and forcible. The announcement 
of Richmond that ‘‘ the bloody dog is dead” followed im- 
mediately by the ‘‘ despair and die” motif brings the musi- 
cal portion of the tragedy to a most effective close. 

Mr. Leigh relied on the inflection of the voice, and facial 
expression to distinguish the various perrons, who speak in 
the drama with most satisfactory results. 

His reading of Richard’s character was marked by rare 
insight into human nature, and a full comprehension of 
those subtle influences, which the hunch-back King exerted 
over all who came in his way. His portrayal of the hypoc- 
risy, unscrupulous cunning and cruelty of the man, his 
callousness to everything save his own ambition, his per- 
sonal aims and greed, the astuteness by which he out- 
witted his adversaries, all made a profound impression on 
his audience. 

Miss Bessie Waugh, the well known pianist and accom- 
panist, gave an intelligent rendering, in her refined and 
brilliant style of the characteristic music, thus ably aiding 
Mr. Leigh in securing an ideal entertainment. 

Mr. Leigh’s surroundings reflect his extremely artistic 
tastes. He has one room devoted entirely to the great 
lights who have illuminated the professional world during 
His collection of rare books, manu- 


scripts, autograph letters, playbills and other mementoes, 
is one of the choicest and most extensive in London. 

Mr. Leigh is an enthusiast over his work, and feels 
greatly pleased with the high indorsement given it by an 
intelligent and discriminating public. He has in prepara- 
tion now ‘‘ King John,” which he thinks will lend itself 
readily to musical and dramatic treatment. Then he will 
prepare ‘‘ Hamlet” and later on ‘‘ Macbeth,” giving two 
or three seasons of these musical and dramatic readings 
each year, and we wish Mr. Leigh all success in his 
worthy efforts, in thus effectually uniting the sister arts. 

FRANK VINCENT. 
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LONDON, 55 Acacia Road, N. W., May 19, 1804. 


UCCINI'S “ Manon Lescaut” was chosen for 
P the formal opeaing of the season of Reyal Italian 
Opera at Covent Garden last Monday night. This new 
opera, though scarcely a year old, has been performed in 
Italian and other cities nearly 400 times. It was thought 
that a work new to England, that had made such an un- 
usual suecess abroad, would be appropriate to open one of 
the most auspicious seasons of grand opera ever seen in 
London. It was given by a new cast, and the opera house 
was practically new, having been thoroughly redecorated 
and made new throughout. So we started off with a new 
broom, which displayed its newness on the opening occa- 
s10n 

Puccini, who has acted as librettist as well as composer, 
has evidently taken those points from Prevost’s story that 
to him appeared to be the best suited to musical treatment, 
and no one can say but that he has succeeded in giving 
grand opportunities for powerful contrasts. His version of 
the story opens with a scene in the court yard of an inn at 


Amiens. ‘ Des Grieux” has fallen desperately in love 
vith ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” and so has *‘ Geronte de Revoir,” 
an old roué and officer of the state, who has arrived with 


Manon” and her brother, ‘* Lescaut,” before the inn in a 
diligence. Fortune favors ‘‘ Des Grieux” and ‘* Manon,” 
who confess their mutual love, and the girl desires to 
change the life of a convent, which she is about to enter, 
for the gay existence in the world and they plan to elope. 
In the meantime ‘‘Geronte” has planned her abduction, 
which ‘‘ Des Grieux" hears of through a fellow student, 
and the lovers fly away to Paris. ‘‘Geronte” is greatly 
exercised, and gets the consolation from ‘‘ Lescaut” that 
‘* Manon " cannot endure the poverty of *‘ Des Grieux,” and 
when she feels its pinches she will gladly come to him. 
This, with minor incidental happenings, completes the first 
act. 

In the second we find ‘‘ Manon” in the luxurious salon of 
‘*Geronte,” where her perruquier is putting the finishing 
touches to her toilet, and her innate vanity 1s being satisfied 
by her gazing upon herself in the glass and the many com- 
pliments paid her by those who come in. The author has 
leftout all of those incidents in the original story which take 
place between her escape at Amiens and when we find her 
here. At the beginning of this scene the composer has in- 
troduced a madrigal, which was so indifferently sung on 
this occasion that one could hardly judge of its importance. 
Then a minuet movement is introduced, which gives a very 
pretty effect, ‘‘ Manon” dancing in the presence of an as- 
sembly of ‘‘Geronte’s” friends. This is a brilliant spec- 
tacle, but under all of the glitter it was apparent that 
‘*Manon” was sighing for the humble cottage of her faith- 
Soon the guests depart for a promenade on the 
boulevards, and ‘‘ Manon” promises ‘‘ Geronte” that she 
will follow immediately, when ‘‘ Des Grieux” enters. He 
reproaches her at first, but her penitent demeanor soon wins 
his compassion and they plan to escape together, when 
‘*Geronte " enters and in his fury would have assaulted his 
rival had not ** Manon” interfered. 

This excites a feeling of revenge in ‘‘ Geronte’s” breast, 
and he leaves to call officers to arrest ‘‘ Manon,” who in 
the meantime relieves the jewelry cases of their contents, 
and they are about to decamp, when the officers take 
‘*Manon” into custody. This ends the second act, and 
the third pictures ‘‘ Manon” in prison, and then entering 
the ship at Havre under sentence of deportation with a 
number of other unfortunate women. This is an impressive 
scene. One hundred and sixty people are on the stage, and 
besides several choruses and a duet between the lovers, 
makes an impassioned appeal to the officer 
in command for the privilege of accompanying ‘‘ Manon,” 
The last act pictures ‘‘ Manon” and 
" ona desert near New Orleans, where she is 
overcome by thirst and hunger, and perishes, and her lover 
falls senseless beside her. 

The music, while of the same character as that of his 
illustrious confréres, Mascagni and Leoncavallo, seems to 
have a larger scope and more varied expression. In the first 
act, where dramatic interest is spread out too thinly, the 
orchestration is too thick and noisy, and the only numbers 
worthy of singling out area tenor romance anda delight- 
ful chorus of students at the close. The second act is 
In the interpo- 


ful lover. 


** Des Grieux” 


which is granted. 
‘* Des Grieux 


where the main strength of the work lies, 














lations mentioned above Puccini has shown a dainty skill 
andcharm. Here he has distinguished himself with his 
refined melodies, and also demonstrated his power to give 
an impressive musical picture of the strongest passions and 
emotions. In the duet which corresponds to Massenet’s, 
where Manon wins her reluctant lover back to allegiance, 
every bar of the music is significant and effective. The 
intermezzo seemed to be almost an independent composi- 
tion, and certainly not comparable with that of ‘‘ Caval- 
leria.’ In the third act, beside the tenor solo and duet 
mentioned, there is a grand climax reached in the ensemble 
chorus at the close. In the fourth the composer has shown 
his musicianship by introducing many recurring themes in 
an effective manner, but it is doubtful whether audiences 
will stay to hear this long duet, with its pathetic scenes. 

The performance was, taken as a whole, very satisfactory. 
Miss Olga Olghini, a young Russian soprano, imperson- 
ated the character of ‘‘ Manon Lescaut.” She has a pure 
lyric soprano voice of considerable power, which she used 
in all but the first act with pleasing effect. Her histrionic 
talents were not all that could be desired, although she 
infused considerable passion into parts of her work. Mr. 
Beduschi is a distinct acquisition to the Covent Garden 
company. He has a light tenor voice of pleasing quality, 
sympathetic and capable of considerable power when occa- 
sion called for it. He-also acted well. ‘'Geronte” found 
acapable exponent in Mr. Arimondi. The parts of the ras- 
cally brother ‘‘ Lescaut” and ‘* Des Grieux’ ” friend ‘* Ed- 
mondo” were taken by Mr. Pini-Corsi and Mr. Pelagalli- 
Rosetti. The orchestra was ably conducted by Mr. Sep- 
pilli, and did excellent work. At the close of each act the 
composer and principal artists were called before the foot- 
lights, and at the close Mr. Seppilli shared that honor. 
The audience was most demonstrative throughout, and 
Messrs. Recordi, who publish the opera ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” 
assured me it was having a good sale, and from these indi- 
cations we may look for its achieving a popularity in Eng- 
land equal to its illustrious predecessors. 

On Tuesday night ‘‘ Faust” served for the re-entry of 
Miss Simmonet, a soprano of the Opéra Comique, in Paris, 
who sang here in the season of 1891, and also for Mr. Cos- 
sira, the tenor, who appeared here the same year. The 
opera goers were not back from their Whitsuntide holiday 
making, and the house was not full, and those present were 
not stirred to marks of appreciation in any considerable 
degree. Miss Simmonet seemed to be suffering from ner- 
vousness at first, but on recovery gave an impersonation of 
‘* Marguerite” consistent with the life of the northern 
maiden. Mr. Cossira was a good ‘* Faust.” Another new- 
comer, Mr. Albers, a baritone from the opera house in Bor- 
deaux, was successful as ‘‘ Valentine.” Miss Pauline Jo- 
ran’s ‘‘ Siebel” shows a perfect conception of the part and 
full power to act accordingly. Miss Bauermeister was 
‘* Maria,” and Mr. Plangon was an ideal ‘‘ Mephistopheles.” 
Mr. Bevignani conducted, which was a guarantee of the 
performance being well done. 

On Wednesday evening we had Glucks’ ‘‘ Orfeo” and 
“Cavalleria,” and on Thursday Gounod’s ‘‘ Philemon et 
Baucis,” with Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ Pagliacci,” with Mrs. Arnold- 
son as ‘‘ Nedda.” Last night there was a performance of 
‘‘Carmen” with Mrs. Calvé, and to-night the premiére of 
‘* Falstaff.” 

Paderewski has achieved an immense success at the 
Lower Rhenish Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle, just concluded. 
After the performance of his ‘‘ Polish Fantasie,” he was re- 
called five times, and then the whole orchestra rose like 
one man and gave him what is known in Germany as a 
‘ Tusch,” that is three blasts of the trumpets, accompanied 
by the drums beating. 

Mrs. Melba made her reappearance at La Scala, Milan, 
on last Sunday evening, in ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and 
scored another triumph in the presence of a distinguished 
audience including the Queen of Italy. 

Miss Louise Nanney, a young Welsh violinist, who car- 
ried off the honors at the Brussels Conservatoire and 
studied for some time with Mr. Marsick in Paris, gave a 
recital at Princes’ Hall last week. She gave plenty evidence 
of talent of ahigh order, and no doubt, with the development 
that comes with experience, will take a high place among 
contemporary violinists. She has a broad tone, phrases 
intelligently, and infuses into her work a great deal of feel- 
ing, which she displayed in the Mendelssohn concerto in 
E minor, and Svensden’s Romance. She was assisted by 
Mrs. Antoinette Sterling, Miss Blanche Powell, Mr. George 
Aspinall and Mr, Arthur Barlow. Mrs. Antoinette Sterling 
sang a new song composed by Miss Elva Lorence, to some 
words written by her sister. The words and music were 
inspired by their hearing Mrs. Sterling sing ‘‘ The Better 
Land,” and the song ‘‘ There’s Rest for the Weary,” sung 
as she sang it made a deep impression on all present. 

Josef Hofmann’s second piano recital took place last Sat- 
urday, when an immense audience crowded into St. James’ 
Hall to thoroughly enjoy the playing of this wonderful 
youth. His creative genius was shown in his Thema mit 
Variation en und Fugue, op. 14, which heplayed with rare skill 
and finish. His program further included familiar selec- 
tions from the compositions of Schubert, Couperin, F. Ph. 
Rameau, Chopin, Liszt, Beethoven. Saint-Saéns and his 
master, Rubinstein. His playing of the contredanse from 








the latter, and the E major nocturne and C sharp minor 
mazurka of Chopin, and the ‘‘ Waldesrauschen” of Liszt 
fairly electrified his hearers. His third and last recital 
takes place this afternoon. 

The Amsterdam A Cappella Choir under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. Daniel de Lange, have given a series of con- 
certs of old Dutch masterpieces at St. Martin’s Town Hall 
during the past week. This choir of about twenty good 
voices, which was induced to come to London a second 
time by Mr. J. T. Grein, they having appeared at the Al- 
bert Hall during the Inventions’ Exhibition in 1885, gave 
the appreciative audience a rare treat. Many musicians 
gathered to hear them the first night. and since then I learn 
they have been well patronized, as their merits certainly 
deserve. 

The works chosen were from Sweelinck, Ockeghem, 
Obrecht, Josquin des Prés, Schuiijt, Clemens Non Papa, 
Pierre Certon and Orlandus Lassus, all old Netherlandish 
masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The pro- 
gram was divided between sacred and secular music, and 
the interpretation of each number was most satisfactory. 
Their phrasing, and observance of light and shade are cer- 
tainly very commendable, and reflect great credit on their 
conscientious conductor. 

Little Max Hambourg, who is now in Vienna studying 
with Professor Leschetizky, has lately played with enor- 
mous success at a charity matinée at the Palias Pallavicini 
before a distinguished audience. The critics say that he 
is entitled to be no more considered a child as regards his 
musical development—technic, sentiment and artistic touch 
all produced a sensation, The boy also played recently to 
Rubinstein, who expressed himself in the following words : 
‘‘ Famous, superb; bravissimo.” Professor Leschetizky is 
highly satisfied with his pupil, as he has every hope of 
making him not only a virtuoso boy and youth, but a true 
artist in every sense of the term. 

Frieda Simonson, the child pianist, who made her début 
in London last summer in her own recital at St. James’ 
Hall, and also at one of Sir Augustus Harris’ operatic 
concerts, has accepted an engagement to go to America for 
a tour next October. This was arranged principally 
through the recommendations of Mrs. Patti, who was 
greatly pleased with the playing of the child on her last 
autumnal tour. 

Mr. Plunket Greene, who is having such a successful 
tour in America, and Miss Evangeline Florence, of Boston, 
have been engaged through Mr. Daniel Mayer for the 
Hereford Festival in September next. 

Miss Minnie Cortese, who I understand hails from Chi- 
cago, gave a concert at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday night. 
She displayed a good contralto voice in acceptable ren- 
derings of Handel’s ‘‘ Dove sei, amato bene,” from ‘‘ Rove- 
linda,” and some songs by Massenet, Monteverde and 
Hasse’s canzone ‘‘ Ritorherai.” Her début was a success. 
Another boy violinist, Master Argiewiez, from Hungary, 
played Wieniawski's concerto in D minor and other selec- 
tions. He is not yet nine years old, but shows marvel- 
ous talent. It is said that Dr. Joachim discovered him and 
gave him a violin. 

The Royal Society of Musicians held their 156th anniver- 
sary dinner at Whitehall Rooms last Thursday fight. In 
the afternoon a commemoration concert was given by the 
Royal Academy of Music, a full report of which will be 
given out next week. Frank R. ATWATER. 








Ambroise Thomas and the Cross.—In con- 
nection with the 1,000th performance of ‘‘ Mignon,” the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor has been conferred 
upon Mr. Ambroise Thomas. Verdi and Thomas are the 
two veterans of opera; they have lately met and compared 
notes in Paris, and very interesting must the reminiscences 
of the two old men have been ; they have witnessed great 
changes in opera, yet happily the works of both are still 
popular, and seem likely to be so, despite all modern devel- 
opment. Mr. Thomas is the only French composer 
who has ever attained the exalted dignity of the Cross. 
Gounod was only a grand officer of the Order. Mr. 
Reyer is acommander. Messrs. Massenet and Saint-Saéns 
are officers and Mr. Paladilhe simply a knight. Verdi 
is a grand officer, the rank which was also held by Auber 
and Rossini. Cherubini, who was the director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, was made a commander a 
month before his death. 
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Eames on a Concert Tour.—It is possible that Emma 
Eames will be at the head of a concert company next fall 
prior to the opera season, and if so the management will 
be in the hands of Mr. C. A. Ellis, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra management. Melba is also to be heard in con- 
cert. Both of these singers are better adapted for concerts 
than for opera, for in the former dramatic power is not 
essential. 

Thekla Burmeister —The School of Music of Galloway 
College, Searcy, Ark., will give its closing concert June 5, 
under the direction of Miss Thekla Burmeister. 

This completes the most successful year since the organ- 
ization of the school in 1889, the record of the past year's 
work being a brilliant one and unprecedented in its history. 

One hundred and seventy students have received in- 
struction in the various branches of music. Thirty 
lectures, artists’, teachers’ and students’ recitals have been 
given during the season. 

Miss Burmeister, by her artistic abilities, experience in 
teaching and untiring energy in promoting the cause of 
music, has raised the standard toa high degree of excel- 
lence and has proven herself eminently fitted for the posi- 
tion she holds. She will leave Arkansas to spend her 
vacation in the Catskill Mountains and return in the fall to 
resume her duties as musical director. 

O’Mahony’s Concert.—Mr. Edward O'Mahony, the dis- 
tinguished Irish basso, gave a well attended concert at 
Chickering Hall on May 29, asissted by the following soloists : 

Miss Jessie Hallenbeck and Mrs. Helen O'Donnell, so- 
pranos ; Miss Cora B. Bedell, contralto; Mr. Harry Pepper 
and Mr. Wm. Courtney, tenors ; Miss Carusi, harpist ; Mr. 
Hasselbrink, violinist; Mr. de Irsa, pianist, and Miss Kinnier, 
Mr. O'Mahony’s singing was as usual artistic and 
finished. The solos of Mr. Hasselbrink were enthusiastic- 
ally received. The other soloists contributed much to the 
pleasure of the evening. 


reader. 


A New Prima Donna.—The appearance in Washington 
of the Spanish prima donna, Mrs. Chalia, in the title rdle of 
Verdi's ‘‘ Aida,” introduced to the American public a 
new and brilliant artist. The Washington ‘ Post” says: 

‘* When she stepped before the footlights she was an 
utterly unknown quantity in the dramatic make up of the 
opera. When the first curtain fell she was a decided 
favorite. * * * Her success amounted to a positive 
triumph.” 

Mrs. Chalia is a Spaniard by birth and education. From 
her earliest childhood she gave evidences of the artistic 
talent which won for her an immediate acknowldgement 
as ‘‘ Aida.” 

With beauty, youth, vocal and dramatic power, the future 
for this artist is promising. 


Emma Juch’s Plans,—Miss Juch has entirely recovered 
from her recent illness and is at present resting in her 
charming country place in Stamford. In the middle of 
June she will sing in the Toronto Musical Festival, and on 
June 23 will be heard in the Reception Concert of the 
National Saengerfest. June 26 she will be married to Assist- 
ant District Attorney Wellman, after which event she will 
rusticate until fall. She will not be heard in opera again, 
but accept a limited number of engagements for concert 
and oratorio. She will continue to be under the sole man- 
agement of Henry Wolfsohn, as heretofore. 


Colwell Pupils.—The pupils of C. N. Colwell, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., gave their twenty-third recital yesterday 
afternoon. The program was an excellent one and speaks 
well for the musical standing of the students. 


Missouri Music.—The graduating recital of the Mis- 
souri Musical Academy, Springfield, Mo., was held last 
evening, Miss Maud King, soprano, taking the principal 
part. 

Frank Taft.—Mr. Frank Taft has been meeting with 
great success in Texas, where he is now giving recitals. 
He recently gave three recitals in Galveston, and at Dallas, 
San Antonio and Fort Worth. While at Galveston he re- 
ceived a telegram announcing his selection as organist at 
Temple Beth-El, in this city, a position for which he is 
admirably fitted. 


From Baltimore to Europe.—Besides Mr. Richard Bur- 
meister the following musical people left Baltimore for 
Europe last week: Miss Martha Burmeister and Professor 
Wad, of the Peabody Conservatory. The widow of the 
late Professor Lenschow, Mrs. Charlotte Lenschow, and her 
two daughters, Miss Mamie Lenschow and Mrs. H. Tes- 
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dorff, also took the same steamer and will make Hamburg 
their future home. 

Professor Hamerik is also booked for Europe, and Prof. 
Fritz Fincke, who goes to Europealso, has leave of absence 
from the Peabody for a year. 


A Correction.—Mr. Alexander Lambert writes us that 
Van der Stucken, and not Anton Seidl, will conduct the 
orchestral class at the New York College of Music next 
season. 


Baltimore Items.—Henri Marteau, the violinist, played 
in Baltimore on May 29. Mr. Campanari, the baritone, 
who is engaged by Abbey & Grau for next season, sang in 
the same concert. Lachaume, the pianist of ‘‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” assisted. 

An opera company sang at Ford's, and among the singers 
we find Nina Bertini-Humphreys and Guille, the tenor, as 
well as Katharine Fleming. 


The Baton Club Concert.—The Baton Club, which was 
organized in January last under Mr. Wm. C. Carl for the 
study of sight reading, gave its first concert Tuesday 
evening of last week in the chapel of the Old First Presby- 
terian Church. 

The chorus, numbering ninety voices, gave Gaul’s can- 
tata, ‘‘ The Holy City,” with excellent effect, singing with 
a certainty, evenness of attack and real musical feeling 
rarely heard at a first concert of any choral society, and by 
their work reflect the greatest credit on their able director. 

During the course of the program the Rev. Dr. Duffield 
presented Mr. Carl on behalf of the club with an elegant 
silver mounted baton of ebony, and in his remarks paid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Carl's sterling ability. The baton is 
from Tiffany, and bears the inscriptions: ‘‘ From the ‘ Old 
First’ Baton Club” and ‘* List the Cherubic Host.” Mr. 
G. L. P. Butler's tenor solos were well sung. The solo 
parts were excellently sung by Mrs. Zippora Monteith and 
the quartet choir of the church. Mrs. A. L. Crawford, 
who takes Mr. Carl's place at the organ during his European 
trip this summer, furnished the accompaniments in an able 
manner. 


Reading at Sight.—As announced in a recent issue of 
Tue Musicat Courter a public test was recently given at 
Philadelphia of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system of sight 
reading. The following account from the Philadelphia 
** Public Ledger ” may be found interesting : 


Ten trials or tests then followed, interspersed with suitable expla- 
nations, nine of them by a class of some thirty of the more advanced 
pupils, whosang at sight from a chart, making major and minor in- 
tervals and modulating from major to minor and from minor to 
major; intoned notes dictated at random by a person in the audience 
by the use of cards giving the numbers representing the notes ; pas- 
sages of difficult syncopations read from thestaff in any major or 
minor key ; recognized and named sounds hummed by their tutor; 
sang melodies which they unanimously declared they had not before 
seen—one of which proved to be ‘“There’s No Place Like Home” 
sung backward—and gave exhibitions of extempore part singing. 

These demonstrations, many of which seemed impossible to persons 
taught under the oid system, were hailed with many a mark of sur- 
prise and approval, but nowhere was so much enthusiasm elicited as 
in the test showing “what children can do under six weeks’ instruc- 
tion, one hour daily.”” Five children, four girls and a boy, the oldest 
apparently not over seven or eight years, intoned at sight, recognized 
and named notes, read from the staff and indulged in some simple 
part singing like veterans, and in a way that brought down the 
house. 


Broad Street Conservatory.—The annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music 
were held in Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, last evening, 
when this program was well carried out : 


Mate “Cateeeatiod oo os iin dec c cc cbkcec ccd é hbssee. desc tesees Meyerbeer 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Combs. 

Comoerte, OFr BB... ccccccecs cr cccsocccevcccccsecccegscccosepeces Beethoven 


Allegro con brio. 
Miss Kate M. Logan. 


Concerto, op. ahs, 5, ccetane cbeubh abs cverdrenetii+c<alddeveis t00 Mozart 


Romanze. 
Miss Olive Mathews. 


Concerto for violin, Op. 64.....6..ccccccseececcesceecseeues Mendelssohn 
Allegro molto appassionata. 
Mr. Reinhold Schewe. 


CRON, OO GIES esac peur etasapecddewrechveyseeseseseccesccoees Mozart 
Allegro. 
Miss Estelle M. Siegler. 
Compas te, O05 Bie cveconapeccqncespescdactaghs cocnpadépieced Mendelssohn 
Andante. Finale. 
Miss Cora C. Whitby. 
Cemeette, OP. 18..ccccccccccescccccovecccccccsessserbsbbeseesictocs Chopin 


Allegro maestoso. 
Miss Viola E. Welch. 
Conferring of diplomas and address. 
Rev. James S. Stone, D.D. 
March, “Broad Street Conservatory ”’................ Roland A. Smith 
Orchestra. 

The graduates are Miss Cora C. Whitby, of Norristown ; 
Miss Estelle M. Siegler, of Doylestown; Miss Viola E. 
Welch, Miss Olive Mathews, and Miss Kate M. Logan, of 
Philadelphia—all from the piano department. 


Last Historical Concert.—The seventh and last of the 
Historical Concerts, following the plan of ‘‘ Famous Com- 
posers and Their Works,” was given at South Church, 
Worcester, Mass., on Tuesday evening oflast week. In this 
series the works of the following composers have been 
studied: J. S. Bach, G. F. Hiindel, C. W. Gluck, F. J. 
Haydn, W. A. Mozart, L. van Beethoven, F. P. Schubert, 
L. Spohr, C. M. von Weber, F. Mendelssohn, H. Marsch- 








ner, Robert Schumann, J. Brahms, R. Franz, C. Goldmark, 








G. Meyerbeer, J. Rheinberger, J. Raff, M. Bruch, Strauss- 
Tausig, R. Wagner, and the concerts have’ proved a val- 
uable educational aid to the study of this excellent work. 


Kansas City Amateur Piano Club —The Kansas City 
(Mo.) Amateur Piano Club, organized this year for the pro- 
motion and study of the most advanced literature in piano 
music, held on May 21 its first public recital, on which oc- 
casion the following program was presented : 

Overture to“ Der Freischiitz’’...... ecccccccccccescQe Me VOn Weber 

Mrs. J. M. Coburn, Miss Willinore Marsh, Miss Clara Lewis, Miss 

Carrie Manion. 


ny CP eee em TEP CMT T rch ier tT eer re Franz Schubert 
Mrs. A.S. Van Valkenburgh. 

Country Dance..... ) 

Valse Caprice....... M Vwenddicdidocets sescedsebavedvured Ethelbert Nevin 
Mazurka,.........+.. ) 

Miss Margaret Bird and Miss Lathrop Bullene. 
“T EOGETE 0cns>cccotshunucesue<Gesabusuibainanarebayameds H. Vieuxtemps 
Miss Caroline Leidigh. 

RERGOORSY «id inod tied ase dee. debi vessee cstv Aceuee Camille Saint-Saéas 


Miss Sarah Hoagland. 
** Jess Macpharlane,” old Scotch somg...........06000-seeenee 
Mrs. Van Vatkenburg. 
BiudpaPing Dhaene, Wo.'O) skis. cc ciccciacccccctcsctes Johannes Brahms 
Mrs. Coburn, Miss Marsh, Miss Lewis, Miss Manion. 
Candidates for membership are expected to play, on 
seeking admission to the club, a program made up from 
the following composers : 


Bach—One prelude and fugue from “ The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord.” 

Beethoven— One sonata (except ops. 49 and 79). 

Sechubert—One impromptu, or “* Moments Musicaux." 

Schumann—Two selections from the following works: “ Novelet- 
ten,” op. 21; “‘Humoreske,” op. 2%; Romance, op. 28; Scherzo, op 
32; “Faschingsschwank, aus Wien,” op. 26. 

Mendelssohn—Any two of the following selections: Songs without 
words, Nos, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 21, 28, 24, 30, 44, 36. 

Chopin—One waltz and either a nocturne or polonaise. 


One selection from a modern composer. 

Mrs. J. M. Coburn is president and Miss Margaret Bird 
the secretary of this very promising organization. 

Music Pupils at Bailey Springs, Ala.—The pupils of 
the musical department of Bailey Springs University, Mr. 
J. de Zielinski director, gave on Saturday evening, May 
26, the following program, made up of modern composers, 
embracing several American writers : 


Expectancy... | 


f i Baxsierdieesssidsessstsinseccecs r o 
A Model Doli, | "OR * Oskar Bolck 


Miss Ellie Stone. 


AE Che SE OE WE MEE ccacccccccancacacceccnens Wilson G. Smith 

“I've Something Sweet to Tell You”’.............-...... Eaton Faning 
Miss Nannye McDaniel. ¥ 

tourree, from ‘*T wo Dance Forms,” MS...............- J. de Zielinski 


Miss Mary Agnes Coburn. 

Gee, Gtk, DE, BOW ake: ks kedonc shecenncedpisamn .Benjamin Godard 
Miss Ada McDaniel. 

pe eernes Boon Op. 10, foF VioliN...........serseesereeesees L. Minkus 
Miss Corrine Porter 

Allegro (“Petit Morceaux Lyriques”’)...............0000- Leon Novara 

Master Patrick Strickland. 
REESE. ccccrcccccccccccesdusdevovededebddereeiiwsecdives Benjamin Godard 


* A Migket Aleta.” pecicneed tes<ethansopaiind beneds danewiascd Clayton Johns 


IAG BEEN « enbhore spe cen geesesconpsgeectagceune ge Ethelbert Nevin 
Miss Stella Strickland. 

Pravemcal Berea sais cet s esses eecek a beeseees F. Boseowitz 
; Miss Eloise Williamson. 

Pierette, “ Air de Ballet,” op. 41.........6..ceseceeeecees C. Chaminade 
Pedquskian, Gps OB. og. cenestsncccctosenvssccbocsascocs Xaver Scharwenka 
Miss Bessie Porter. 

“ Pas de Cymbales,” op. 36, NO. 2........s0c00-sscceeeees Cc. Chaminade 


For two pianos, four hands 
Miss Mary A. Coburn and Miss Eloise Williamson. 

Drew Graduates.—Five graduating recitals have re- 
cently been held at Drew Ladies’ College, Carmel, N. Y.., 
under the musical direction of Lyman F. Brown. We ap- 
pend the program of Miss Mary Bloomer, Mr. R. M. Brown, 
baritone, assisting : 


Prelude and Fugue, Well Tempered Clavichord, Vol. 2, No. 7....Bach 


OER e ond He Kes meter eo dhe 6G4b 0866 Keb s ebb) s cncdke sueedebhtas <daeN Mozart 
Second piano, Professor Brown. 


Ws ED ~ bonnes cesdurdandinthenssdeduskiaaeaeaduckiine Beethoven 
Mr. Ralph M. Brown. 

SC Velibn WOmaa Gi TU i iis hii ir cts Eb dbactiedia éctdbhes Schubert 

“Chant du Voyageur,” op. 8, No. 8....... 66. c cece cece eens Paderewski 

“ Aufschwung,” op. 12, No. 2........060ceceeeee oh addweneeer Schumann 

UR So WO CO RAI che dincin cs ccedduaieec cok tas sGecebe Wide Bendelari 
Mr, Ralph M. Brown. 

Sonata in A flat major, Op. 26.........ccccccceeccccceeeeseees Beethoven 


Erie Conservatory.—The first annual concert of the 
Erie (Pa.) Conservatory took place on May 21 at the ‘Taber- 
nacle, the pupils meeting with great success. 

The present term of the conservatory, which closes June 
30, will be followed by a six weeks’ course for the benefit 
of those engaged during the regular season. 


A Brooklyn Sacred Concert.—A sacred concert was 
given at the Amphion Theatre, Brooklyn, last Sunday 
week at which Messrs. Leonard and James Liebling par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves. Miss Marie Wichmann, 
contralto, also made a pronounced hit by her excellent sing- 
ing and charming stage presence. 

Mary F. Tucker.—Miss Mary Foxcroft Tucker gavea 
very enjoyable piano recital at Smith Hall, Leicester, Mass , 
on May 15. She had the assistance of Miss Alice Paine, 
piano, and Mrs. A. C. Hubbard. contralto. 


Two Charlotte Concerts.—Two concerts were given by 
the Charlotte (N. C.) College of Music and Arts on Monday 
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Tuesday of this week. The first was given by the 
ger students and last night’s by the more advanced 
Both programs are well gotten up and show good 

n their arrangement and selection. 
The New York School of Opera and Oratorio.—Mr. 
» Agramonte announces the commencement of his 
1 to take place at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 113 
t Fortieth street, June 6. A number of medals that 
the school by prominent people, who are 
aivancement of the musical art, will be 
ted to the deserving pupils in the different branches 
There will be a report of the secretary and a 
Mr 
Mrs. Elene Eaton.—Mrs. 
ano who has been singing with great success in Eng- 
, arrived here on the Paris last Saturday and will re- 

ain in this country until the fall. 


en given 


ed ia the « 


. Agramonte. 


At Greencastle.—Two pupils of Miss Caroline D. Row- 
at the De Pauw School of Music, Greencastle, Ind., 
Misses Florence Elliott and Josephine Armstrong, recently 
y enjoyable concert with the assistance of Miss 
Miss Adeline Rowley, contralto, and Miss 
This was the program : 


prano ; 
companist. 
peecccccccscbdddcdduuesdveossibobbooess Beethoven 
Andante, Rondo—Miss Armstrong. 

P wesnesecnbeucceneenesceuabebenbessesusen eee Caracciolo 


beste Vabeveosete Liebling 


106dgnsedh on son ccebsvemeetenebanbsee Caracciolo 
Miss Blake, Miss Rowley. 
sepbnscebethatsstests pieasseenaaeueeee 
covencocones Loeschhorn 


Pia pewerees banenesendscaeedanaaeedosies Phantasiesttick- Wolf 


| grantee Wanted a position as organist and choir 


ter in a Catholic church or cathedral by an English 


entleman of several years’ experience in Europe. Since 
1887 has held a high position in this country. Will be able 
resign present appointment in September. Address 


Organist, care of Prof. J. A. Mitchell, Mt. St. Mary's Col- 


ege, near Emmittsburg, Md. 


Cincinnati Music Festival. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, June 1, 1894. 
lIiE May Festival movement is the one charac- 
7 ristic thing which Cincinnati has done. 

The idea has always beena darling project with Mr. 
Thomas and the superb success, both artistic and financial, 
which has attended the whole series, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, has been a luminous crown for Thomas and Cin- 


t 
te 


cinnalti. 

We lost him as a resident in May, 1880, but his hold upon 
this community has remained unbroken. 

There is a powerful Thomas contingent in Cincinnati 
which has remained loyal through all changes of weather, 
and for nearly a whole generation. Much interesting mat- 
ter, in the form of comments and discussion, might be put 
on paper touching the whole question of festivals and their 
effect upon the general musical life of a city. 

I myself am betwixt the devil and the deep sea in this 
matter, as in most things. 
city is divided into bitterly warring factions, and 
there are those who say that the festival is a vampire which 
once in two years sucks up all the money which the com- 
munity is willing to spend upon music ; while, on the other 
hand, there are those who say that the festival is a glorious 
thing for the city whether regarded as a stimulant to the 
1] to commercial interests of the com- 


Our 


ntellectual or the 
inity 
I have seen many attempts toward the establishment of 
orchestra concerts and the founding of oratorio which have 
| for a while in a fragile state, then come to the ground, 
beaten plants with too little silica in their stalks. 
Kut I am not at all clear that a complete and candid read- 
ng of the facts would justify the opinion that other matter 


and grow fat if the festivals were less suc- 


like storm 


might thrive 
cessful 

Personally, I rejoice in the festivals ; they are to me a 
feast of fat things, and wine on the lees well refined. I 
have now been through seventy-seven festival concerts, 
having heard the entire cyclus of each eleven times. It 
will therefore readily be seen how very large on the 
horizon of my musical life looms the name of Theodore 
Thomas, and how sweet in mine ears the phrase ‘‘ May 
my judgment may therefore be warped 
without my realizing it. During our last festival there 
were a good many magnetic storms in the air, certain 
critics being particularly severe on the chorus, and one 
went so far as even to say that the Thomas Orchestra was 
unevenly balanced. This remark appeared in one of our 
papers the day after an indescribably finished, sympathetic 
and beautiful performance of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Love Sym- 
phony, No. 4, in B flat. 

When I read the paragraph I first felt like throwing up 
my hands in despair and saying: Merciful Muses! what is 
the use of writing in a world where such preposterous non- 


Festival " sounds ; 
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Elene Eaton, the dramatic 
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ceeded was this: ‘‘ No, if arrogance and impertinent igno- 
rance are to be heard let those also speak who know some- 
thing of the subject treated.” Any detailed and circum- 
stantial review of the concerts would be irksome for me to 
write and most likely tedious to my readers. I prefer 
therefore to zigzag about and ramble like a honey bee ina 
sunny garden, and to tell you a few of the things most in- 
teresting to myself. The chorus, to be sure, by the neces- 
sity of the case, constitutes the spinal column of a festival 
or,to drop metaphor and to slip into French, its raison 
d’étre. The doings of the chorus therefore its achieve- 
ments and its shortcomings, form the subject of much lively 
and legitimate discussion. 

Mr. Krehbiel, of your city, has visited the festivals, I be- 
lieve, without interruption, and for the last three visits 
especially the way in which he has used his sprinkling pot 
full of ice water to refresh the tender plants of art in this 
out of the way nook has been the cause, by counter-irrita- 
tion, of a feverish state of the public mind. 

I am inclined to think well of Mr. Krehbiel, but his tone 
of unspeakable authority and irreproachable elevation pro- 
vokes an amused smile. 

I am annoyed and disgusted with the provincial spirit of 
my city, which allows itself to be so flurried and distressed 
by outside comments, which, to say the least of it, are quite 
as likely to have in them a little personal twist as those of 
us at home, who have the tinspeakable impertinence to 
relish our own home doings and to thank God that we have 
a few hundred self-sacrificing souls who are willing to 
study great works and sing them to us. 

We have a young local critic who even out-Krehbiels 
Krehbiel, for he fills his waterpot, not with ice water, but 
with acid, and copious streams of his refreshing disap- 
proval descend upon everything which Cincinnati does, 
whether native or imported. What particular good my 
young friend hopes to accomplish by his policy of senseless 
severity I cannot conjecture. 

I am fully convinced that when he gets his reserved 
coupon for a seat in heaven he will tell Gabriel that his 
trumpet is only pewter, and he will find the chorus of a 
hundred and forty and four thousand much too strong in 
the sopranos, and probably he will think that the Halle- 
lujahs have not been well memorized. 

We have several other critics in town who have done 
fairly good work—usually of the destructive sort of 
criticism. 

They remind me of Dr. Holmes’ ‘ Scarabeaus Criticus.” 

One leading journal even went so far as to re-echo the 
old-time howl for more pleasing music. I feel like saying: 
Pleasing to whom? People who have not the trained and 
sensitive palate which can follow and appreciate the deli- 
cate curves of a ten course dinner, and would like corned 
beef and cabbage instead, can find musical restaurants to 
their liking. 

I might go further and add that a horse would rather 
have raw hay than anything spoiled by cookery. 

A May festivalis a high and solemn feast, to which we 
must come like the Israelites of old, with our loins girded 
and our minds prepared. But enough of the critics and 
their banal utterances. 

My own critical attitude toward the chorus, as embodied 
in my daily reviews in the Cincinnati ‘‘ Post,” has been 
friendly, but I do not think fulsome. 

There have been slips and breaks, confused passages and 
lame attacks, but to enter into these with pedantic and la- 
borious scrutiny would be wholly aside from your purpose, 
and could do no possible good to anyone. The objection 
made that the basses were often too light was well 
grounded, and the remark that the sopranos were excel- 
lent, but perhaps out of proportion, was also true. 

Much of the work of the chorus, however, was both spir- 
ited and smooth. The two times when I approved of it 
most were on Saturday evening, when in the Berlioz Re- 
quiem some thirty-five good voices from the Apollo Club 
reinforced basses and tenors, and Thursday night when 
the Ninth symphony was superbly sung. The Ninth 
symphony has been given five times at Cincinnati in this 
festival series, and I have never heard it better ; it was 
thrilling and sublime ; the choristers seemed to be stung 
into a salutary fury by the animadversions which followed 
their first two efforts. 

The quartet also, which usually sounds as if the singers 
were walking on stilts over thin ice, went with comparative 
firmness and smoothness. 

The ‘‘ Elijah” opened the week, and while it was at times 
tame I considered it upon the whole a creditable perform- 
ance, as good as any with which any festival was ever 
ushered in. 

The important choral works of the week were Mendels- 
sohn's ‘‘ Elijah” in the strict oratorio style, two tableaux, 
three and four, from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Moses,” illustrating his 
dramatic conception of the oratorio; a sacred cantata by 
H. W. Parker, an American, being a musical embodiment 
of the beautiful medieval poem ‘‘ Hora Novissima,” the 
wonderful requiem Mass of Berlioz, and the choruses of the 
great Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. 

To this we may add ‘‘ The Song of Destiny,” by Brahms ; 
the 187th Psalm by Goetz, the ‘‘ Wach auf,” from the 


whether the festival chorus as it is now constituted does not 
consume too much time in learning this amount of music. 

One would think that if a high standard of admission 
were erected and a searching examination enforced a body 
of good singers might be found who in two years could do 
this much and more also; but just here comes the doubt, 
and here is the fiercely disputed ground over which the fac- 
tions fight. 

Of two things I am certain, first, that the chorus is good, 
but it might be better; second, that there are 200 good 
voices in Cincinnati which ought to be incorporated with it. 

As to the orchestra, a matter fully equal in importance to 
the chorus, I think any faultfinding would be preposterous. 

In all the qualities which make a great orchestra able, it 
was great. The strings from bottom to top were full, rich 
and flexible, the wood instruments were exquisite, and the 
brasses incomparable, the mass of tone produced was fully 
adequate to the vast spaces of Music Hall, yet there was no 
stiffness or lumbering confusion. 

It was in all respects a matchless band. 

The important orchestral works produced at the festival 
were among old things : Beethoven’s lovely No. 4 and sub- 
lime No. 9, Schubert’s heavenly symphony in B minor, un- 
finished ; among new things, the Second symphony in D 
minor of Dvord4k and the Fourth symphony, E minor, opus 
98, Brahms ; to which I may add the familiar but always 
welcome selections, Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhduser” and ‘‘ Meister- 
singer's ” second suite in B minor, for flute and orchestra of 
J. S. Bach, and the two most interesting descriptive over- 
tures, the one, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” by Tschaikowski, and 
the other, ‘‘ Sappho,” by Goldmark. 

Here we have as rich a variety of old and new, of clas- 
sical, calm and passionately warm ag any taste could de- 
mand. 

Last but not least in the public eye were the soloists. 
Personally I deprecate the vast and disproportionate in- 
terest in the solo singers manifested by the general public. 

When will the world rise high enough to enjoy the ele- 
ments of art in their due proportions? When I have come 
to hear an elaborate composition, full of beauties at every 
turn, why should I listen with breathless eagerness and 
await with anxiety some phenomenal high note of a singer? 

Miss Eames made upon me the impression of an excellent 
artist whose genius was half veiled. 

It was amusing to hear the buzz of silly comments after 
her appearance on the first night in ‘‘ Elijah.” She seemed 
to me scarcely ever to be at ease or in her true element. A 
fish should swim and a bird should fly, and the oratorio and 
the opera demand not only different but contradictory tal- 
ents. The young singer Antoinette Trebelli quite capti- 
vated the public. Particularly in the ‘‘ Waltz Song” from 
‘*Mignon” was she admired. 

Mrs. Alves as contralto sustained her part nobly and 
made a solid success ; two local singers, Miss Mina Betcher 
and Miss Ida Smith, won laurels also ; as to the gentlemen, 
Mr. Rieger appeared but once in an important réle, but sus- 
tained himself upon his former level of estimation, Mr. 
Ben Davies carried the audience by storm with bis superb 
emotional, dramatic singing, especially in the recitative and 
aria from Hindel’s ‘‘ Jephtha;” Mr. Watkin Mills made 
the impression of a man gifted with an excellent voice and 
schooled in a most masterly way, but he did not electrify 


the public as did Whitney in the old days. Taken for all 
in alt the Eleventh Festival sustained itself on the lofty 
plateau of the others, and the decided financial success, 
even in these stringent days of scant cash, has stimulated 
us to another attempt. Joun S. Van Creve. 








New Catalogue of Musical 
Publications. 


Jos. Aibl Verlag, Miinchen, 


This catalogue shows a great advance on our 
catalogues of musical publications in respect of 
the practical and technical arrangement. 

As regards the contents the frm of Jos. Aibl 
may be considered to be one of the most important 
in Germany for high-class music and works in 
musical education. 

Ecclesiastical music, ancient as well as modern, 
is represented by the most eminent names. 

At the head of the piano literature stands 


HANS VON BULOW 


with his epoch making, instructive piano edi- 
tions: the 60 select Cramer etudes, the revis- 
ions and new editions of works for the piano 
4 Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Field, Handel, 
aydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Scarlatti, Schu- 
bert, Weber, Besides these the catalogue con- 
tains compositions for the piano by manv 
other celebrated masters. It is very rich in piano 
arrangements with or without accompaniments 
on other instruments. A unique work in this 
respect is Su, '‘* overture to “ voet and Peas- 
»” which is here represented by 67 different 
arrangements. The orchestral music contains 
symphonies, overtures, dances, marches of lead- 
ing masters, among which a high rank is taken by 
the collected symphonic works of the genius 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 


who has so oy become popular. Among the 
rey ones °o ‘Der Cid. by Pete may cal oan. 
tion to the opera y r Cornelius, an 
Wem die Krone? by py heb a. Ritter. - 








sense can get itself printed! But the thought which suc- 


‘‘Meistersinger.” It becomes here a legitimate question 











N, B.—The catalogue will be sent t freeon 
application, on 

















BOSTON, Mass., June 3, 1894. 

66 FDATIENCE” was given by a company under 

the management of Mr. Harry Askin at the Tremont 
Theatre the 28th ult. The performance was the inaugura- 
tion of the annual season of light opera at this theatre. 
Mr. Julian Edwards was the conductor. The cast was as 
follows : 
Reginald Bunthorne.........--..-+0++ ceeereseeeeees Geo. W. Wils©” 
Archibald Grosvenor, .......cccccccccccccccscccccscovccscees John Mason 


Colonel Calverley.........csccceecceereeesecserssenees Wm. McLoughlin 
Major Murgatroyd..........-sesceceeeereencreceeeeeees Lindsay Morison 


Lieut. the Duke of Dunstable............2.-s-eeecesceeeeees John Lloyd 
The Lady Angela.......ccccccccerccecscccseescssevescecocs Hilda Hollins 
The Lady Saphir........-scecccecceccsecceecceccescbeces Trixy Freganza 
The Lady. BiG, ..ccccccc veces ceccccsaterdosccecoseccccoeces Nannie Morse 
The LAAY JAGC sc. ccscccccccscccccnvcccccce eosecevacsenscespe Kate Davis 
PRRIGMOS, ccccccccccesccccvenccceccccons cecccasceseusocscess Marion Manola 


Perhaps I can give you the fullest idea of the manager's 
summer intentions by quoting from his announcement : 
‘The change of bill will be frequent and no effort will be 
spared to make each new operaa distinct success, presented 
in as noteworthy and ‘fin de Ciécle’ manner as possible. 
* * * The first production will be Gilbert and Sullivan's 
‘Patience.’ This masterpiece of satire against modern 
foibles which, like Goldsmith’s and Sheridan’s Critiques on 
those of an earlier time, will endure for always, will receive 
a presentation such as had never been accorded it before. 
* * * Elaborate preparations will be completed for the ar- 
rangement of plants and flowers in the interior of the thea- 
tre, with the intention of making the auditor believe he is 
witnessing the operas in an open park of flowers. * * * 
The Tremont this summer will combine the coolness of the 
seashore, the fragrance of the country, and the enjoyment 
of a playhouse.” 

A friend of mine suggested that the theatre would com- 
bine the ‘‘ solitude of the country” with its fragrance, but 
the jest was a false prophecy, for I hear the business has 
been good. 

Now these ‘advanced and unique ideas,” and the 
‘* gentlemen's souvenirs and the ladies’ souvenirs,” and the 
‘* bicycle night,” and the ‘ baseball night,” and the prize 
given to the prettiest ‘‘ every day costume,” designed or 
worn by a chorus girl, are no doubt laudable. Unfor- 
tunately the manager forgot to engage singers for Sullivan's 
music, for, with the exception of Mrs. Manola-Mason, the 
vocal efforts of the comedians were indeed efforts, and do 
not call for serious attention; nor was Mrs. Mason, ad- 
mirable as was her ‘* Patience” from the dramatic stand- 
point, heard vocally to her best advantage. 

Mr. Geo. Wilson, the comedian, is a Boston idol, an idol 
that does not sing. His incense swingers say disdainfully : 
‘* But you don't expect a comedian to sing.” Yes, possibly 
we, the discontented, do not expect him to show rare art, 
but we have a right to insist that the words should be 
heard, whether they be spoken or sung. 

Mr. Wilson's ‘‘ Bunthorne” has been much admired, I am 
told. It is rigid, angular and it moves in narrow grooves. 
The part is a misfit, just as is the coat worn by the fleshy 
poet, who surely was fastidious in dress and tyrannical with 
tailors. Mr. Wilson amused moderately by facial contor- 
tions. His performance was devoid of imagination. 

Mr. Wilson makes up after Jimmy Whistler. This does 
not enliven his performance. I admit that ‘‘ Bunthorne” is 
notan easy part. Oscar Wilde himself would have given 
satisfaction; the Wilde of former days, not the present 
laborious builder of epigrams. ; 

Gilbert's ‘‘ Bunthorne” is not an utterly worthless cad 
and intolerable poseur. A woman would have found 
greater variety in living with him than in the placid com- 
panionship of the pastoral ‘‘ Grosvenor.” 

And we owe much to these décadents satirized by Gil- 
bert. Isit nothing to have pointed out the splendor of 
the sunflower? Is it nothing to have defined that splendor 
as ‘‘ leonine?” 

I read the foul novel of Oscar Wilde, and I see, as in a 
vision, the pleasure palace of Quartilla and her debauched 
servants. The satyrion is drained from phallic-handled 
cups. The lamps burn dim as is the light of a swaleing 
candle. There is the clash of brazen cymbals. And sud- 


denly a beastly shape, of undetermined sex, woos the pavid 
guests ; with insolent good nature it woos the Spataloci- 
naedi, and premature wrinkles are seen through mixed and 
trickling paint and sweat, and the plaster on its hollow 
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cheeks is like unto acrumbling wall in an oozing rain. This 
is the lowest depth of literary Byzantinism. 

Yet even in such a muckheap glitter and glow and seduce 
verbal gems and precious stones: words that would have 
touched the heart of Fronto, the orator, the Numidian, who 
preached the value of ‘‘insperata atque inopinata verba.” 
A palette in a sewer. 

The man sprawling on a horsehair sofa, and withal com- 
fortable, laughs at the peacock fan or the ‘‘ Cophetua” of 
Burne-Jones. The man that guttles at table is apt to dis- 
regard ‘* the preciousness of the plate.” I doubt if the pro- 
fessor of political economy, greedy for statistics, can enjoy 
thoroughly the fantastical masterpiece of Apuleius. And 
so it is agreed that Bunthorne is a thrice-sodden ass and 
only food for ridicule. 

There are Bunthornes to-day of high and low degree, for 
Bunthornismis eternal. There was a Bunthorne, long ago 
mummifield, who turned his back on Cheops and contem- 
plated the lotus. 

But to the bulk of the audience of Monday night Bun- 
thornism was without peculiar meaning. ‘‘ Bunthorne ” was 
apopular comedian from whom a dance and topical song 
were expected. When ‘‘ Lady Jane "—admirably played 
by Miss Davis—raised her skirts that she might the more 
ardently pursue the escaping poet, there was Homeric 
laughter; but the keenest arrows of Gilbert’s wit found a 
Maxim proof target. 

Admirable with Miss Davis were Mr. and Mrs. Mason, 
and the first chorus of the dragoons was given with infinite 
spirit. And long to be remembered was the swelling, un- 
dulating sea of femininity that dashed against the feet of 
the rival poets. Deep breasted billows of white and pink ! 
Radiant girls, rejoicing in their strength, bathtkolpoi! 
There is Hilda Hollins, of full blown beauty and superb 
composure. There is Trixy Freganza, a name compounded 
of southern perfume, zenith tropic sun and the thought of 
rippling laughter and bacchantic dance! Was the name 
given her at baptism? Then was the baptism not of water 
but of fire. e 

* 

I received the other day the circuJar of Mr. and Mrs. Dur- 
ward Lely, and the following quotation impelled me to go 
and hear them. The excerpt is from the Pertshire ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional and Journal,’’ May 9, 1892: 

Although his society is sought by the best in the land, to the 
humblest in his profession he has ever a kind word, and Durward 
Lely the artist is Durward Lely the gentleman. His charming man- 
ner and chivalrous feelings have never been contaminated by the 
fumes of the burning of incense on the altar of success; great as he 
is he remains unspoiled ; maxima ars celare artem was never better 
exemplified. * * * Others there are who attempt to. ingratiate 
themselves in the favor of the public by singing to them regardless 
of art; this Lely knows not; if success ever came to any man by a 
slavish adherence to art and simply art it came tothistenor. It is 
much that in this of yore Highland boy the world has one of its 
greatest singers, the operatic stage one of its most consummate 
artists, the concert platform one of its brightest ornaments, art one 
of its slaves and Scotland one of its most distinguished sons. 

The concert was in the People’s Church Building the 29th 
ult. Mr. Lely appeared on the platform and in an easy, 
affable manner talked of differences of opinion concerning 
the relative beauty of English, Scottish and Irish songs. 
He then recited ‘**The Parable of the Four Roses,” and 
gave place to his wife, who played ‘‘A Selection of National 
Airs.” The piece was a revelation. I had thought that 
such pot-pourris were as dead as *‘ Gen. Parsifor F. Smith's 
Grand March,” and ‘‘ The Wrecker’s Daughter Quickstep,” 
which forty years ago were bound up in handsome volumes 
that would not stay open with ‘‘ Love Not,” ‘‘ The Pirate’s 
Serenade,” and other numbers, instrumental and vocal, 
dear-to sweet and blessed women whose hands lie idle in 
the grave, whose golden voices are choked with dust. Here 
was a survival, and the manner of performance was also 
traditional. Nevertheless it gave the audience much 
pleasure. 

Mr. Lely sang to his wife’s accompaniment songs by 
Burns, Lady Nairne, Dibden, Mrs. Grant, Moore and 
Carey. 

He prefaced each song with explanatory remarks. A\l- 
though he was not in best physical condition, he sang with 
much taste and with thorough understanding of the char- 
acter of the ballads. 

Perhaps it is another imperfect sympathy or perhaps the 
full enjoyment of a Scottish tune depends on intimacy with 
haggis, but to me Scotch whiskey seems a nobler invention 
than your ordinary Scotch tune. One of these tunes goesa 
long way—longer than does a quart of the whiskey. I admit 
the beauty and the color, and all that, and in fact every- 
thing the blindest adorer claims ; but dearer to me are the 
popular tunes of other nations, as the Italian, Spanish, Hun- 
garian. It is not that the frugality of the Scotch is seen in 
the parsimony shown in the building of their scale, for 
other nations are tonally no more generous ; but the songs 
do not appeal to me so deeply as do the songs of sultrier 
nations. This is all wrong of course, and I am willing to 
apologize in advance to any infuriated Scot. 


* 
* * 


‘The Pirates of Penzance” will be giving at the Tre- 
mont the 1ith. 
Mr. J. W. Goodrich, of Newton, an organist of more than 





ordinary talent, proposes to study composition next season 


COURIER. 
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in Munich, under Rheinberger. He has already written 
vocal and instrumental pieces of worth. 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell is in a farmhouse near Portland, 
Me., where he will spend the summer. I understand that 
he is working at an opera. 

Mr. Gardner S. Lamson has accepted an invitation to 
take charge of the vocal department of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. His departure will be mourned by 
many friends, who are consoled only in a measure by his 
own good fortune. 

Mr. Paur is probably enjoying the rural delights of 
Jamaica Plain. His movements are not reported ; and it is 
as though he were living there incog. 

The festival of the Choir Guild, made up of twenty-nine 
male choirs and about 900 choristers of Protestant Episco- 
pal churches of Eastern Massachusetts, is given in three 
sections. The first was heard at St. Paul’s Church, Boston, 
Thursday evening. Mr. W. A. Locke was conductor, and 
Mr. J. W. Goodrich was organist. The choirs were St. 
Paul’s, Boston ; St. Ann’s, Lowell ; St. James,’ Cambridge; 
Christ, Waltham ; St. Paul’s, Brockton. The program was 
as follows : 

Processional hymns 
© Bideleia, ‘sing tO JOSE” . cccedicccccvccceveetsncescsbcccssee Powell 
* Rejoice, ye pure in heart ”’.............. 
Twentieth Selection, chants by Battishill, Turle and Humphreys. 
Anthems— 


“ Magnificat ” and “‘ Nunc Dimittis”..............+eseees- Stainer 
Selections from “ St. Paul” — 

Duet, ‘‘ Now are we ambassadors,” and chorus, “‘ How 

lovely are the messengers "’.........660cccen-seeeeees Mendelssohn 

Anthem, “I am He that liveth ’’...........ccceeseccccesecesccseeees King 
Anthem, “Giveear unto my prayer ”’..........ceseecesesreees Arcadelt 
Hymn, “ Pleasant are thy courts above "...........cceeeeceeeee Gilbert 
Antiamn, “ LesG, We pray THe i iSescccciadeeclccctssccsvbace Roberts 
Anthem, O! Clap your hands together "..............0eseeeeeee Stainer 
Hymn, “ Old Hundred.” 
Retrocessional hymns— 

“The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn”’..........seeeeeeeeeee Barnby 

OPT OE re SOU, OP TRG cccccdccccccnccce envkesccenael Sullivan 


The second section will sing the same selections at Em- 
manuel Church next Wednesday evening, and the turn of 
the third section will come a week later at the Church of 
the Advent. Putte Hate. 








A Good Story. 
RITZ SCHEEL seems to be finding that the path 


of classical music in the Far West is more strewn with floral 
tributes than with dollars, and he is thinking, not once, but many 
times, before launching into those three projected concerts with 
local musicians. 

It was decided over a week ago .between Scheel and H. C. 
Plimpton, agent for William Sherwood, that at least two concerts 
should be given, as announced in the “ Call,” the court director 
and the American pianist to share the expenses and divide the 
spoils. But when Scheel came to count the cost of his musical 
festival, which was such an artistic triumph, he found that, finan- 
cially speaking, it had depleted his coffers, it is said, to the tune 
of something like $1,900. Under these circumstances Scheel ap- 
pealed to Sherwood’s manager to see if he could not have a cer- 
tain sum guaranteed for each concert, instead of the share and 
share alike plan. 

Fate, however, had somewhat interfered with the plans of the 
American pianist. He was booked to play in a number of towns 
in the southern part of the State, but just as he was expecting to 
steam comfortably out of Salt Lake and fulfill his engagements 
his train was seized by the Industrials and held there. In River- 
side one of the principal citizens telegraphed to Mr. Plimpton 
that he was on his way to the station to meet Mr. Sherwood. He 
went, and waited. So did the audience, and the gifted pianist 
came not, for the very good reason that his train could not get 
through. At San Diego he was obliged to cancel his engage- 
ment, and at Los Angeles he steamed into the station just in 
time to hasten to his expectant audience and play. 

Under these untoward circumstances Mr. Plimpton objected to 
further disappointment, and tried hard to run a bluff on the gifted 
but impecunious Scheel, telling him that the agreement had been 
madein the presence of witnesses, and he would see to its being 
carried out. But the bluff did not work, for the reason that a 
man who has more fame than money to lose is in a better posi- 
tion to snap his fingers at such arguments than one with a large 
bank account. Added to this, when Sherwood, who is an old 
friend of Scheel, arrived in San Francisco he very quickly de- 
cided not to add to the talented and energetic conductor's 
dilemma. For this reason William Sherwood will probably go 
North without playing in this city, as it was too late for him to 
make other arrangements than those previously entered into with 
Scheel. 

As for the court director himself, he is certainly not to blame 
for the fact that so little solid support was given to his musical 
festival. Eight of his best soloists remain here, and he is still 
anxious to reorganize with local musicians. It is believed that 
some splendid concerts would be the result. But the performers 
he craves for are wary and will not play unless the money is put 
up beforehand, and so far Mr. Scheel has not appeared cash in 
hand.—*: Morning Call,” San Francisco. 


Candidates in Place of Gounod.—The section 
of MusicalComposition of the French Academy of Fine Arts 
has communicated the classification of the candidates who 
presented themselves for the position left vacant by the 
death of Charles Gounod. The following are the names: 
V. Jonciéres, Theodore Dubois, Benjamin Godard, G. 
Fauré. The position is an enviable one. It brings with 
it reputation in the provinces, and enables the occupant to 
secure a performance of his works at the Opéra. 
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VERY year the graduating exercises of the 


Chicago Musical College attract great attention and 


E 


arouse a large of interest, not only in Chicago, but 


amount 





throughout the Northwest Of course a large number of 
the 2,000 or more pupils of this old and favorite institution 
ure residents of Chicago, but there are many from other 
ties in neighboring States. 
Th iating class of this season, which is the twenty- 
th of college, is larger than any of its predecessors. 
The college has graduated a large number of fine musicians, 
oth instrumentalists and vocalists, many of whom have be- 


come well known in the profession, but there are some in 
this year’s class whose talents and genius are unusual, and 
who give promise of great careers. 

Dr. Ziegfeld has labored long and faithfully to advance 


the standard of musical art, and has giventhe best years of 





which has been so dear to his 





his life to the institution 
xeart. He has called around him, as instructors, some of 
the most eminent artists of Europe and America, and the 
result is a school of music which can compare favorably 
with most similar institutions. 

In the window of Hyman Berg & Co.,in the magnificent 
Columbus Building, have been exhibited some beautiful 





diamond medals which have been donated to the college 


as prizes by some of our leading citizens for the purpose of 
stimulating students to their best efforts. This shows 


he estimation in which the college is held in its own city. 


the 


These medals were competed for on Saturday afternoon in 
the presence of teachers and pupils of the college and in- 
In the violin department, 
in the 


vited guests. The judges were: 
Bernhard Listemann, Dr. Ziegfeld and J. Pinedo; 
vocal department, Clement Tetedoux, Mr. Jannotta and 
|]. Harry Wheeler in the 
Middleshulte, Angelo DePorosse and W.S. B. Matthews. 


piano department, Wilhelm 
With the exception of the violin department none of these 
ventlemen are connected with the college. 

The diamond medal in the violin contest was awarded to 
Miss J. Abbie Clark, of Junction City, Kan., Miss Mignon 
Coursen, of Chicago, taking the second prize, a gold medal. 
In the vocal department the judges awarded the first prize, 
a diamond medal, to Benjamin Davis, of Diamond Lake, 
Wis., Miss 
yrize, a gold medal. 


In the piano department Miss Dora Mertz was awarded 


Abby Wood, of Chicago, taking the second 


he first prize, a diamond medal, in the post-graduating 
class. Miss Florence Wells, of Detroit, Mich., was given 
he diamond medal awarded for the best piano playing in 
the graduating class. Miss Helen Chapman won the dia- 
mond medal for best piano playing in the teachers’ certifi- 
cate class, and Miss Belle Field, of Racine, Wis., was given 
the diamond medal in the seventh grade of the preparatory 
department. Dr. Ziegfeld says that this, the twenty- 
eighth annual contest of the college, is the best in the his- 
tory of the institution. e 
* 7 


A very enjoyable concert was the one given for the bene- 
fitof Miss May Lucine Potvin at the Windermere Hotel 


on Thursday evening. The program was 


Sonata for piano and violin eee seaveccves . Grieg 
Miss May Potvin and Mr. Leon Marx 
Stille Thriinen”’.........ccsccscces coves Schumann 
Der Letzte Gruss” Soccddsedeeneevsessocspccaces . Levi 
Mr. Bicknell Young 
E ReReateeemne. Bey Bi oc eo6s000desberessntcoevecseess Liszt 


— . Gottschalk 


rremolo Etude 
Miss Potvin 


PTTTTTITITITI TTT TT TTT TTT Te Saint-Saéns 


Rondo Capt $0 - 
Mr. Leon Marx 
Montrose’s Love Song”’.... , noida aieihiin Maude Valerie White 
Mr. Bicknell Young 
Valse caprice, ‘Man lebt nur einmal”’....... ... Strauss-Tausig 


IIE wowihO On 0O PM Jeno Hubay 


“Der Schmetterling”’ 
Mr. Leon Marx. 

Her tech- 

nic is brilliant and intelligent. 

She lacks magnetism, however, and gives one the impres- 

of Leon Marx is an unusually 


Miss Potvin plays with decision and accuracy. 
her interpretations are 


mechanical work. 
His playing is of more than usual 


sion 


talented young man. 
artistic finish, and his interpretations and expression are 
Mr. Young was in splendid voice and 


full of inspiration, 
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sang with all his well-known fire, vigor and tenderness of 


expression. igi. 


The Jannotta Ladies Quartet, Stella Skiff-Jannotta, first 
soprano ; Ella Hartman, second soprano ; Ida Belle Free- 
man, first contralto, and Maud Atkins, second contralto, 
are meeting with great success in the many concerts they 
have sung in during this their first season. 


* 
* * 


A testimonial concert was given to Miss Rose Snyder at 
Central Music Hall on Thursday evening. The young lady 
has a magnificent natural voice of great power and brill- 
iancy. She has many serious faults to overcome, however, 
before she can have the slightest claim to artistic merit. 
She is immature and her vocalization is decidedly bad, and 
she should not attempt to sing such arias as ‘‘ Casta Diva” 
until she has at least technic enough tosing a simple ballad. 
Ernesto Baldanza sang ‘‘ Céleste Aida” magnificently ; he 
is certainly one of the finest tenorsin the country. His 
singing was the only artistic thing done in the concert. 


* 
- * 


On Tuesday night the Balatka Academy of Musical Art 
gave a pupils’ concert at Kimball Hall. 
The program was: 
Fantasia from “ Martha,” for four hands...,.........0....+++- Brunner 
Misses Lillie and Rosey Sonnenschein. 
(Pupils of Miss Annie Balatka.) 


Remanan, “Adteu, Martel’... .cccesccssnceedentindusctiieessenséey se 
Miss Belle Guthman. 
Fantasia on “ Themes,” from “ Rigoletto ”.............ccceeceeees Liszt 
Miss Mary Samelius. 
“Paitin Wes sansa cede dcdestabekecaesikuseteodas its doer Arditi 
Miss Alice Garthe. 
Reehation, :~ Rates Pee” ecsstinsscbocessstntssorcssecces 


Miss Jennie Shirvey. 

(Pupil of Miss Davis.) 
Goan’ Pambasin, Ops oe c is ccvesescodcdssiscovcscesvesreees ..j;Chopin 
Miss Mary Bray. 


“If with all your hearts,” from “ Elijah"’................ Mendelssohn 
Mr. W. A. Norton 
Andante and Presto, from Third Concerto.............. .+++-.Litollf 


Miss Alice Bennett. 


RE BeNe osc canccivediohameweededsateeuoused ouudieeensiaate Concone 


Miss Ray O'Brian. 


“Concert Gtueck,”” inet MiGPGGNONE sic ndcadsanccvecsccscovescoses Weber 
Miss Minnie Blumenthal. 
Recitation, “The Corsican Vendetta "’..............ssceeees 
Miss Emily Lawless 
(Pupil of Miss M. Davis.) 
aren Creme * POD”. ..scsncecsentene ¢uaedeabnnedsesaaveceenes Donizett 
Miss Sophia Bobzien 
MOTO van dsndasckss sacanthabcees Coedenthivdenesycseessbcstabie¥al Raff 
Mr. H. Hirsch. 
Se BEE TR I ok conus sede skdedacatencasuncdnenen Verdi 
Mr. A. Selz 
“O, Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening Star " (transcription)....... Liszt 
Master B. Hochleutner. 
“Relieve Din.” tftp Greek ~ DO 9 20ponnndcedns couchsbuscesaenne Verdi 






Miss Alice Garthe and Messrs. W. A. Norton and A. Selz. 

It cannot be said that the work shown by the perform- 
ance of this program was of a high order of excellence. 
Some of the pupils showed natural talent, but there was 
little artistic merit displayed. 

a . * 

Miss Maud Jennings, one of the most advanced of the 
pupils of Emil Liebling, gave a piano recital at Kimball 
Hall on Thursday evening. She played the first move- 
ment of the sonata op. 53 of Beethoven; ‘‘ Valse Im- 
promptu,” Liszt ; Rubinstein’s etude in C major, Chopin's 
ballade, op. 23, and Liszt’s E flat concerto. In the latter 
she had the assistance of her teacher at the second piano. 
Miss Jennings showed improvement since her last recital. 
She has considerable technical facility, and is naturally 

She has strength and delicacy and is usually ac- 
Her best work was done in the Liszt ‘‘ Valse Im- 


musical. 
curate. 
promptu.” 

Miss Metta Brown was the vocalist. She has a fairly 
good voice and some natural talent. Her selections were 
Neidlinger’s ‘‘ Reveries” and ‘‘Oh Mio Fernando” from 
‘‘La Favorita.” Miss Brown has defects of method to 
overcome before she can use her voice to its best advan- 
tage. * 
* * 

The prize contests of the American Conservatory begin 
to-day. They will be continued on the two succeeding 


Saturdays. * 
* * 


The Carpi Trio, Misses Vance, Osborn and Crawford, 
have had great success. The young ladies have excellent 
voices, and sing with more than artistic finish. They are 
receiving many engagements for club and private musicals. 
* as * 

F. Wight Neumann will sail for Europe this week. He 
will make engagements for concerts with some of the most 
prominent European artists for next season. 

WALTON PERKINS. 


E. C. Towne.—Mr. E. C. Towne, the well-known tenor, 
has just returned from a professional trip, and has reason 
to feel proud over the well merited artistic success that at- 
tended his engagement. Mr. E. C. Towne has now under 
consideration a number of offers from American as well as 
London managers ; however, he will not decide on any- 
thing until later in the season, as he may take a trip to 





London before long. 


The Rev. Churchill Babington. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
R. PHILIP HALE, your Boston correspondent, is 
right in surmising that the Churchill Babington to whom 
M. V. Schoelcher presented a copy of his fanciful work was the 
Rev. Churchill Babington, fellow of St. John’s College, Carn- 
bridge. The reverend gentleman, however, must not be con- 
founded with his cousin, C. Churchill Babington, his contempo- 
rary and likewise a fellow of that distinguished foundation, but 
not in holy orders, and distinguished as a botanist—unless he 
has died very recently he is now professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The Rev. Churchill Babington was not 
only a first-class classic, but also a scientific and thorough musi- 
cian, as well as a devoted parish priest and most learned 
Hebraist and theologian. He was regarded somewhat in the 
light of a Philistine on account of his ‘‘ free thought” in matters 
concerning art in general and music in particular, and was as 
ready to break a lance against Handel, Mozart or Beethoven as 
others were to uphold their musical infallibility. With respect 
to Bach, however, no one could shake his implicit belief in that 
“topmost Gargarus ;” in fact, Churchill Babington would almost 
as soon have denied his faith in the credibility of the earlier 
legends of Roman history (he was a rabid anti-Niebuhrist) as 
given up his Bach, an idol to whom he was joined. 

Mr. Babington was nearly related on his father’s side to the 
Leicestershire Babingtons, from whose stock sprang his kinsman, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay (afterward Lord Macaulay), the 
great, though utterly’ untrustworthy manufacturer of English 
history—the ‘‘ Whig romancist.” His mother was immediately 
descended from the same Churchills whence sprang the great 
Duke of Marlborough. Strangely enough, however, both his 
paternal and his maternal lineage was traced through the 
Quakers, an ancestor on each side having joined George Fox, 
and suffered persecution, forfeiture and imprisonment for his 
principles. It remained for Churchill Babington’s maternal 
grandfather on the one side and Lord Macaulay’s father on the 
other to bring the two families back to Church of England lines. 

I may add that one glance at the marginal annotations referred 
to by Mr. Hale on Schoelcher’s book would enable me to say 
positively whether or not they were in the handwriting of 
Churchill Babington. The probabilities are that he did make 
them, as he was in the constant habit of writing (often very 
brilliant, sometimes very caustic, always very readable) critiques 
on the pages of whatever work was worth such criticism. 

CANTAR. 


The Cheshire Cencerts.—Mr. John Cheshire, assisted by 
eminent artists, concluded his series of popular concerts in 
Wissner Hall last Saturday evening. The entire series has 
been successful from every standpoint, the people of Brook- 
lyn becoming more and more interested in the artistic work 
of this great harpist. At the last concert Miss Leonora 
Appelle, soprano, made her début. She isa pupil of De 


Grandi and does him credit. The artists assisting Mr. 
Cheshire were Mrs. Isabel Edmonds , Schiller, Conrad 
3ehrens, Clifford Schmidt, Mrs. Cheshire and Mr. Carl 
Fique. 


Nyack Note.—A very entertaining concert was given 
at Association Hall, Nyack-on-the-Hudson, on May 2%. 
Misses Babcock, At Lee, Brownell and Hard and Messrs. 
Vanderhoof and Noll in particular were very warmly 
received. This was the program : 
Contralto solo, ‘“‘ The New Kingdom” sane .. Berthold Tours 

Miss L. W. Brownell. 
Recitation, ‘‘ How He Saved St. Michael’s”’... 
Miss Bacon. 
Soprano BolO, .....cccccecsececccccccccsccessecvecesesces 
Miss M. Winstanley Pridham 


Stanbury 


seccceee elected 


Piano solo, ‘‘ Scherzo” ..R. Gebthard 






Miss 
Bass slo, “The Storms Pie 6 isccd sevececcocccescteccecccorti Rocekel 
Mr. j. Marshall Williams. 


Violin solo, aria De Beriot 


Soprano GOlO. .....cccccccccsccecsscvccvescascorcscvescoss Selected 
Miss M. Winstanley Pridham 

Recitation, ‘The Uncle” (by request).................- ...H. G. Bell 
Mr. A. Suydam Vanderhoof. 

Mezzo-soprano solo, “* Non Torn0”’.........ccceeceeeeneeees Tito Mattei 

Miss At Lee. 
Piano solo, “ Recollections of Home” ...............esee-eee- S. B. Mills 
Mr. Henry P. Noll. 
Bans solo, “Tite Geiger acc ccccescccsccsvsccecceccetencccdssccoese Jude 


Mr. J. Marshall Williams. 





1894-1895. 


OVIDE MUSIN COMPANY 


—OF 


FIVE STARS. 


OVIDE MUSIN, - = = = -=- = Violinist. 
ANNIE LOUISE MUSIN, - - - = Soprano. 
BESSIE BONSALL, - - = = = Contralto. 
F. W. ELLIOTT, Se eee) Ee Tenor. 
EDUARD SCHARF, ek i Pianist. 
W. H. STENGER, - - - - - . Manager 


R. W. DEXTER, - - - - - - Assistant Manager. 
Address all communications to W. H. STENGER. 


Summer Address—MEADVILLE, PA, 





Permanent Address—STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 




















MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA. 


HE season of music just closed in this city bids 
fair to mark the beginning of a great musical boom in Phila- 
delphia. Somehow or other in times of financial stringency the 
mind of the people is turned away from the frivolous and toward 
the legitimate. Especially is thistrue of art matters. Thus in 
the past year we have seen the best music and the best drama 
meet with the greatest success, while attractions of medium ex- 
cellence have fared badly indeed. Surely ‘‘ Hard times” is the 
crucible in which art is refined. But this is a long subject for dis- 
cussion and must be put aside for a consideration of the chief 
incidents which incited the sentence at the commencement of 
this article. This, however, has only to do with the new in- 
fluences which have made a strong impress upon the music of 
Philadelphia. The principal features of 1894 so far have been 
the Wagner Festival, the Manuscript Music Society and the 
Symphony Society Orchestra. German opera, under Mr. Dam- 
rosch, was given here last month. The season was marked by 
two creditable performances of ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” one of ‘* Gdtter- 
dammerung,” and an apologetic representation of ‘‘ Tannhauser.” 
The festival was held in the interest of local charity. The re- 
ceipts were in the neighborhood of $13,000, which, added to the 
large concessions and favors shown by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and the newspapers made a not inconsiderable tribute 
to German opera and Mr. Damrosch. Asin Boston, however, so 
in Philadelphia, even these respectable receipts did not quite 
meet the very heavy expenses of production, and the local 
charity got nothing directly. but indiréctly through the liberal 
advertisement of the needs of the “ Citizens’ Permanent Relief 
Committee of Philadelphia” large contributions were made to 
the charitable fund by the patrons of the opera in addition to 
what they spent for tickets. So the projectors and promoters of 
the festival have much reason to feel proud of the result. The 
strongest recognition of individual efforts in behalf of these per- 
formances should be accorded to Mr. Frank Thomson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and to Mr. Robert C. Ogden 
and Mr. John H. Converse, of the Citizens’ Committee—Mr. 
Thomson taking in his efforts an exceptionally high position 
as an enthusiastic and liberal art patron looking to the high- 
est development of music in Philadelphia. Mr. Wm. L. Elkins, 
of the Traction Company, enjoyed the distinction of bidding 
the highest price fora box on the first night—$300. What! Now, 
here is food for thought indeed. Philadelphia! German opera. 
Premiums for boxes! Wagner was in America, and in Philadel- 
phia at that; a new glory indeed! These lines are penned as 
the first open journalistic acknowledgment of the special credit 
due these gentlemen for labors in a great cause—as far as 
music is concerned the greatest cause. The musicians of 
Philadelphia are watching with the greatest interest the differ- 
ences that are reported from New York with reference to the pre- 
liminaries of the German opera season, 1894-5. There should be 
enough enthusiasm in musical America, if not alone in New York, 
to give support to two companies if they can be organized, one 
under Mr. Seidl and the other under Mr. Damrosch. 

‘There could be an autumn season for one and a spring season for- 
the other in New York, and each could, without a clash of inter- 
est while the other company was at home, perform in Boston, 
Philadelphia and the other large cities. Musicians should 
where recognize anything like antagonism between these two 
leaders, for that means years of delay to the supremacy of Wag- 
ner in America. We have a very nicely defined opinion on this 
matter overhere. Mr. Damrosch has hosts of friends in this mu- 
sical community, by reason of his performances here, and he can 
always rely on adequate support in all his well directed endeav- 
ors, and we have also the most profound admiration and respect, 
yea, veneration for Anton Seidl, whom we regard by reason of 
his peculiar identification with Wagner and his music dramas as 
To lessen his 


no- 


a legacy from the great master to the New World. 
usefulness by any opposition would seem almost irreligious, mu- 
sically speaking. Let them both come. Philadelphia will do its 
share in the way of patronage. 

I did not set out in this article to give a list of the musical or- 
ganizations of Philadelphia. They are all powers for good, and 
each shall receive in this column its full share of notice. But by 
way of recognizing at once the ‘‘ musical world of Philadelphia” 
I shall give my space this week to the Manuscript Music Society. 
In this society is represented every musical interest in Philadel- 
phia. Professionals, amateurs, patrons, composers, performers, 
music publishers and dealers alike have their representation on 
the roll of membership, and it is safe to say that, with the in- 
herent power of the list, music development here in the future 
will be largely due to this splendid organization. A somewhat 
extended account is necessary in this place before proceeding to 
notice the second public concert, which took place May 16, and 
which by reason of the interest it aroused. may be regarded as 
an event of the first significance. The officers are the following : 

President—Mr. William W. Gilchrist. 

Vice-President—Mr. Hugh A. Clarke (Mus. Doc.). 

Secretary—Mr. Phillip H. Goepp. 

Treasurer— Mr. Frederick Maxson. 

Librarian—Mr. E, M. Zimmerman. 


Directors—Mr. Charles H. Jarvis, Mr. Massah M. Warner, Mr. 


David D. Wood, Mr. Richard Zeckwer. 
Music Committee—Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, Mr. Massah M. Warner, 
Mr. Richard Zeckwer. 
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The members of the various classes are as follows : 
List OF MEMBERS, 

First CLASS (composers)—Thomas A’Becket, Winton J. Baltzell, 
Frank Berry, William Benbow, Albert W. Borst, Frank G. Cauff- 
mann, Miss Helen A. Clarke, Hugh A. Clarke (Mus. Doc.), Michael 
H. Cross, Francis T. S. Darley, Nicholas Douty, William W. Gil- 
christ (Mus. Doc.), Philip H. Goepp, Mrs. Austin S. Heckscher, Ru- 
dolph Henning, Gustave Hille, John F. Himmelsbach, Charles H. 
Jarvis, Charles E. Knauss, Henry A. Lang, Maurits Leefson, Charles 
A. Marks, Frederick Maxson, Edward G. McCollin, Hermann Mohr, 
Mrs. Mariane Neufeld, Pasquale Rondinella, S. Decatur Smith, Wm. 
Stobbe, Wm. Stoll, Jr., Alonzo Stone, Garrett W. Thompson, Henry 
G. Thunder, Martinus VanGelder, Massah M. Warner, Owen Wister, 
David D. Wood, Camille Zeckwer, Richard Zeckwer, Edward M. 
Zimmerman. 

SECOND CLASS (professional musicians not composers).—Stanley 
Addicks, Mrs. Stanley Addicks, Miss Martha C. Barry, Miss Kate 
Chandler, Gilbert R. Combs, Mrs. J. M. Corbin, Francis Cresson, 
Philip Dalmas, Mrs. H. Jarvis-Davis, Mrs. E. M. Dexter, James M 
Dickinson, Miss Laura Earle, Mrs. Mary A. Evans, Miss Lizzie Fuchs, 
Emil Gastel, Miss Alice Groff, Park V. Hogan, Mrs. Helen Boice- 
Hunsicker, Edward Knapp, Miss Charlotte Mawson, Mrs. Mary 
Gregory Murray, Frederick Peakes, Miss Virginia Peck, John W. 
Pommer, Abraham Roggenburger, Charles M. Schmitz, Miss S. 
Sower, Thillo von Westernhagen, Miss Katharine Winter, Mrs. Marie 
Kunkel-Zimmerman. 

THIRD CLASS (associate members).—Francis R. Abbott, Walter 
Bacon, Mrs. Mathew Baird, Boyd C. Barrington, Dr. Isaac Barton, J. 
W. Bayard, Miss Laura Bell, William F. Biddle, William H. Boner, 
Charles A. Braun, Bowness Briggs, Miss Lilian Briggs, J. Spencer 
Brock, Mrs. George Burnham, Jr., Miss Chew, Mrs. J. Barry Colahan, 
Ernest A. Congdon, J. H. Converse, Charles Dissell, Henry P. Dixon, 
Mrs. Samuel G. Dixon, Miss Lilian Dwight, Rev. William Ely, Mrs. 
Charles Esté, Charles H. Fischer, Miss Elizabeth W. Fisher, S. Wil- 
son Fisher, Mrs. Fleisher, Frederick Fotterall, Edgar J. Gardiner, 
Miss Eleanore C. Goepp, Miss Anna O. Goepp, Mrs. B. B. Goodman, Dr. 
Charles P. Grayson, Mrs. John P. Green, Miss Beulah Hacker, Arthur 
Hale, Miss Harriet Hassler, Miss Regina Hassler, Austin S. Heck- 
scher, Reuben S. Hormann, Dr. Robert Huey, Alvin Hunsicker, Mrs. 
William H. Jenks, Mrs. J. C. Kauffmann, Dr. E. I. Keffer, James N. 
Knipe, Miss Nina Lea, Mrs. Frank McCloskey, Miss Lucretia May, 
James C. Miller, Miss Mary Moss, Mrs. John Musser, Mrs. Lewis Parks, 
Stephen Parrish, Theodore Presser. Howard Pyle, Miss Elsie Rulon, 
Mrs. Harry B. Rosengarten, Robert B. Salter, Jr., Mrs. Frederick 
Sheppard, Miss Adelaide Smith, Joseph M. Shoemaker, Mrs. John 
Struthers, Charles Taylor, Francis Thibault, Miss Thouron, Henry 
Thouron, George C. Thomas, H. F. Watson, Miss Watmaugh, Mrs. 
M. F. Weigley, W. Beaumont Whitney, Mrs. B. P. Wilson, Miss 
Theo. B. Wormley. Honorary Member—John K. Paine. 

The program at the second concert is reprinted from last issue. 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and ’cello, in D major 

Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. D. 
Messrs. Charles H. Jarvis, William Stoll, Jr., Richard Schmidt 
and Rudolph Hennig. 


Songs— 
ONPUMMNINEE CUNNEEE Se cccecas BVoccceacces Albert W. Borst 
Mr. Frederick Davis. 
of TE RUN IE og «digs ccc eadtew oceans exe Albert W. Borst 


Mr. Frank G. Caufiman. 
Liebeslied, for ’cello, with piano accompaniment.... 
Michael H. Cross 
Messrs. Hennig and Cross. 
Romanza ed arpeggio, for violin, with piano accompani- 


DG cncis, avasce ays etenguseul bebe 4on5c4 408.00 ae. Gee 
Messrs. Schmidt and Cross, 
Songs- 
‘Crossing the Bar”.... ) 
evcenuseemmiied Mas M. Wz 
* Ey Bom. fies cee ) fesenls 0 vaca! 


Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman. 
Theme and variations in E major, for quartet of strings 
Martinus van Gelder 
Two violins, viola and 'cello. 
Messrs. Van Gelder, Brill, Schmidt and Trein. 
Songs— 
COPE WED WEUME cc cccogcentesecess 
‘‘ Und die Lerchen kommen wieder”. . ( ....Maurits Leefson 
“+ FLepemtrage occ ccccce 
Mr. W. W. Gilchrist. 
Nonet for piano, strings, flute, clarinet and horn...... 
William W. Gilchrist, Mus. D. 
Messrs. Jarvis, Stoll, Brill, Schmidt, Hennig, Fasshauer, Stobbe, 
Saulino and Koch. 
Song for baritone, from the cantata, ‘‘ The Norse- 
eee. aah écean dhe reeds ceneembtenses cn eeees tee hued Alonzo Stone 
Mr. Charles J. Graf. 


Symphonic variations on an original theme for two 
Henry A. Lang 


Messrs. Jarvis and Lang. 


pianos 


Everyone present at this concert—and the beautiful assembly 
room of the Union League was filled with members and patrons 
—congratulated himself upon the society, the occasion and above 
all upon the music. All the works presented, both great and 
small, bore the marks of erudition, and in many instances of 
positive genius. It were superfluous to dwell upon the merits 
of the individual performers. All the compositions were in 
good hands. The work of Mr. Jarvis, however, compels no- 
tice. The piano parts in the quartet, in the nonet and in the 
symphonic variations (from manuscript) make an exacting share 
of the work for the one pianist, who does all three upon one even- 
ing. It was easy to account for the widespread fame of Mr. 
Jarvis as an ensemble player. For the sake of the society and 
the gifted members of the composer class, it seemed to him a 
grateful labor of love, where his reward for interpreting lay in 
the strong value of the three compositions. The program was 
long, too long in fact, and only the most excellent musical con- 
tents could hold an audience to the end as this list did. Yet the 
symphonic variations of Henry Lang were rewarded by as enthu- 
siastic applause as had greeted the previous numbers. All this 
speaks volumes for the merits of the affair. There was not from 
one end of the program to the other a single amateurish episode 
in any of the work done. There was no vain struggle to climb 
giddy heights, and there were climaxes of great power in the two 
larger works of Clarke and Gilchrist. At the risk of repetition I say | 
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it was good work welldone. The quartet of Dr. Clarke was warm- 
ly received, and the composer was compelled to rise in his seat 
and bow his acknowledgment of the long continued applause. 
It is a scholarly work, pure in its themes and development and is 
gratefully lacking in the stereotyped conventionalism of modern 
quartets in general. The work, however, which carried with its 
performance the most intense interest because of the wider lines 
upon which it was cast, and because of the fine previous work of 
its composer, was the nonet of Dr. Gilchrist. This composition 
is broad in its conception, direct in its purpose and scholarly in 
its development, while in every movement dwells the sponta- 
neity both of color and combination which go to constitute the 
chief aim as well as charm of chamber music. 

Mr. Gilchrist has added a distinguished work to American 
music. An ovation was accorded the composer at its conclusion. 

* ? * 

Dr. W. W. Gilchrist has taken the very highest executive po- 
sition in the music of Philadelphia by reason of his recent work. 
As president of the Manuscript Society, organizer and director 
of the Symphony Society, his werk with various choruses in this 
city and elsewhere, his success as a ‘soloist, and,to crown his 
efforts, composition of works like his symphony and the beautiful 
nonet, constitute an achievement of which any musician should 
feel proud. I shall reserve for an early article an extended no- 
tice of Mr. Gilchrist and the work of his Symphony Society. 
His orchestra gave its second Symphony concert last Saturday 
evening, at which Mr. Paul Tidden, your fine pianist, also scored 
a brilliant success in the Chopin E minor concerto. 

* a x” 

No more meetings of the Manuscript Society will be held until 
September. A large increase in the membership is certain. 

Ww. 


— + 


BALTIMORE AFFAIRS. 


BALTIMORE, May 28, 1504. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
‘ H SLICK” invites me to conclude our corres- 

» pondence by furnishing him with figures to sustain a 
claim that he is unable to establish. I am not quite as generous 
as he would have me appear, and must ask to be excused, even 
though I ‘‘owe it ” to both of us to do what he asks and insists 
upon. 

When, in such a controversy as we have been indulging in, my 
opponent is finally compelled—in order to prove the average he 
claims—to rely upon those organists who “get nothing or its 
equivalent,” and admits that they are ‘‘ asmany” as those who 
are paid, he simply adds another and a greater reason for hav- 
ing his statements held up to ‘‘ridicule,” and renders further 
argument unnecessary. 

The readers of THE MusicaL Courier have had sufficient op- 
portunity to determine how well ‘“‘ H. Slick ” has maintained the 
claim he made in his original letter. ‘‘ H. Shck” has entirely 
abandoned the claim of broken down and dilapidated organs, poor 
church music, and ‘‘ about $200 ” that a few organists receive (for 
he now admits that some receive $500 and some more), and now 
as a last resort he calls upon me, as a duty, to invade the privacy 
of organists’ affairs, and publish them to the musical world, 
while deploring, though so thoroughly availing himself of his 
enforced “‘ anonymity.” 

My ‘‘ anonymity” is not so safely established, but I do not 
dread the dire consequences so much apprehended by “ H. 
Slick,’ because I am known to afew of your readers as 

‘* AMATEUR.” 
- ee 


RICHMOND. 


RicHMonD, Va., May 31, 1804. 
HE Wednesday Club, a choral organization of 
some 125 singers, has done good work during thie last sea- 
son, their first public performance being at the rendition of 
Stainer’s ‘*Crucifixion,” on the night of Good Friday last, in St. 
Paul’s Church. 

It was an entire success, and the soloists were Messrs. W. D. 
Macfarlane, tenor, of Washington, and Thos. S. Baker, basso, of 
Baltimore. 

Tuesday evening, May 29, the club gave a concert at the 
Academy of Music, when the solo artists were Mrs. Gerrit-Smith, 
soprano, and Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell, basso, both from New 
York, and both of whom sustained their high reputation as vocal- 
ists, being received with great favor. 

The chorus, under the direction of Mr. Arthur Scrivenar, was 
in good form and sung excellently well, while Mr. Jacob Rein- 
hardt, Richmond’s foremost pianist, was the accompanist of the 
solo singers. 

A picked orchestra of twenty-five men rendered efficient sup- 
port to the singing, and the evening was a notable one musically 
for Richmond. 

Mrs. Smith sang the soprano solos of the ‘* Praise His Awful 
“Last Judgment,” and “Hear My 
motet for soprano solo and chorus. 
the ‘ Villanelle,” of Eva Dell, 


Name,” from Spohr's 
Prayer,” Mendelssohn's 
Her individual numbers were 
Acqua, and ‘‘ Slumber Song,” of Gerrit-Smith. For encores she 
gave Hatton’s ‘“ Blossoms” and Nevin’s ‘‘ Bedtime Song.” Mr. 
Bushnell’s work embraced the bass solos in ‘‘ The Last Judg- 
ment” selection and the ‘‘ Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” from Hindel’s 
“Judas Maccabzeus,” both with chorus and orchestra. His 
songs were Wagner's “ Song to the Evening Star,” Oliver King’s 
Israfel” and the “Serenade” of Tschaikowsky, while for encore 
he gave the ‘* Bedouin Love Song.” 

The chorus sang ‘“‘ Praise His Awful Name,” from Spohr’s ** Last 
Judgment ;” ‘‘ We Come, in Bright Array,” from ‘‘ Judas Mac- 
cabzeus,” and the ‘‘ Hear My Prayer ” of Mendelssohn, support- 
ing the soloists with orchestra, and for a finale ‘‘ Damascus,” 
from Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman,” Mrs. H. T. Maloney singing well the 
contralto solo in it. The best work of the chorus was done in 


’ 


the singing, a capella of the ‘‘ Ave Verum” (Gounod), and ‘‘ God 
so Loved the World” (Stainer), which latter had to be repeated. 
The Richmond Mozart Association has brought some fine 
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sical attractions to its fortnightly musicales at the Academy 
f Music during the season of 1894. 

mong them were the Rosa Lind Concert Company, the New 
Philharmonic Club, the Wilczek Concert Company, the 

Concert Company, and the Schubert Male Quartet of 
io. The Mozart Association is the oldest musical organi- 
yn in Richmond. 

e Young Men's Christian Association has given a course of 
tertainments this winter, embracing the Lotus Glee Club, of 
n; the Mozart Symphony Club, of New York; the Ariel 

’ Sextet ; Charles F. Higgins, violinist, and Rudolf von 


D 


irpa, pianist, besides local talent. 

e vocal class of Mr. J. Emory Shaw gave their annual song 
tal at the Y. M. C. A. Hall Thursday evening, and a well se- 
ed program was carefully and thoroughly rendered. 

Mr. Shaw has met well deserved success here, having his time 
all filled with work during the season. 

Miss Clara Bell Palmer, a brilliant young pianiste and repre- 

ntative of Virginia in music at the Chicago World's Fair, has 
itely given several concerts here with great success. 

Miss Palmer is a hard student, and plays with remarkable 


technic, sympathy dnd delightful style, rendering selections 


from Chopin, Godard, Wagner, Bach and Grieg. She expects to 
go to Europe for study shortly. 

The Church Hill Musical Association, lately organized, has had 
entertainments every two weeks, mostly given with local talent, 


and is making great progress in the favor of the public. 
Warkins NORVELL. 
—=>- oe 
MONTREAL. 
MONTREAL, May 25, 1894. 
M® HENRI MARTEALU, the young French violin- 
ist, made his reappearance in the Windsor Hall on Monday 
evening and Wednesday matinée last, assisted by Miss Maud 
Bourdette, contralto, and Mr. Aimé Lachaume, pianist. Fash- 
ionable audiences assembled at both concerts. 

Mr. Marteau's success this time was even greater than previ- 
There is no doubt that he will attain the highest position 
among eminent violinists. He has a big tone, rich and sympa- 
thetic, excellent technic and pure intonation, warmth of coloring. 
He rendered Vieuxtemps’ concerto in noble and majestic style. 
He was obliged to come before the audience four times. No 
wonder he gained the first prize with that concerto at the Con- 
servatory! His other selections he played artistically. 

Miss Burdette was in good voice, but in the selections she chose 
she could hardly use her voice to the best advantage. I would 
her next time she an artist to choose better 
selections. ‘* Dear Heart” after Beethoven's sonata ‘‘ don't go.” 
Mr. Lachaume is an intelligent pianist, possesses a fine technic 


ously. 


advise assists 


and played the accompaniment artistically. His own composi- 
tions are admirable. 

Credit is due Mr. Geo. Shepperd, our local manager, for bring- 
ing us Mr. Marteau three times this season. 

We may have some local concerts, but our musical season is 
over, and I must say the season was not an extra one. 

Mr. C. Thomson will appear here in December next. 

H. B. Coun. 
—_- oe 


SHERBROOKE. 


SHERBROOKE, Canada, May 26, 1804. 

A’ a sacred concert given in the Methodist Church, 

May 22d, under the auspices of the choir of the church, the 
principal performers Master Turnbull Sinclair, solo 
chorister of All Saints, Margaret street, London, also of the Royal 
College of Music, who is at present making a short concert tour in 
this country ; Mr. A. G. Cunningham, the popular basso of St. An- 
drew's Church (Presbyterian) Montreal, and Mr. C. A. E. Harriss, 
also of Montreal, organist of the Church of St. James the Apostle. 
The choir of the church, sixteen strong, took part in two num- 
bers of the program, rendering the chorus parts of Gounod’s 
“ Gallia” and ‘“‘ Mendelssohn's ‘‘O for the Wings of a Dove” 
The following is the program : 


were : 


with good effect. 


ne BO OE i ies van peecccsenseéeendeseseseay Handel 
Mr. Harriss. 
EGC” SOMEN 000.¥-0sdNSuSNSASE Eee ¥5¥is0nc¥vecekseseees Gounod 
Master Sinclair and choir. 
Air, ‘“* Why Do the Nations” (‘‘ Messiah”).............. Handel 
Mr. Cunningham. 
Organ solo, variations on two Christmas themes........ Guilmant 
Mr. Harriss. 
SR, 7. eB OOMNIIO GE BAS bk vnc usccces ivececcevceds Cowen 
Master Sinclair. 
Air, ‘“ Thus Saith the Lord” (‘‘ The Holy City”)............ Gaul 
Mr. Cunningham. 
Organ solo, from Twelfth symphony..............-.+e000+ Haydn 
Mr. Harriss. 
Air, “ Waft Her, Angels” (‘ Jephtha”)........sccccecees Handel 
Master Sinclair. 
Air, ‘‘ The Trumpet Shall Sound” (‘* Messiah ”).......... Handel 
Mr. Cunningham. 
Motet, ‘‘ O for the Wings of a Dove”.............. Mendelssohn 


(Hear my prayer.) 
Master Sinclair and choir. 
ee ec ta taal Auber 


“ +o — 


MEMPHIS. 





Mempuis, Tenn., May 25, 1804. 
DELIGHTFUL piano recital was given on Friday 
evening (May 25) by the pupils of Misses Bolling and Musser 
at the Beethoven Club Hall, Theaudience was large and appre- 
ciative. Each number was given with such ease, grace and self 


confidence, which is striking evidence that the training of the 
youthful performers has been most thorough, not only in the 
mere reading, but in the true artistic conception of the compos- 
er's meaning. The sixth number, a duo for two pianos (Varia- 
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tions, Schumacher), with a six year old (little Zoa de Shazo) at 
the first piano, was a gem and the little tot played it like an 
artist. 

The scherzo (Kullak) by Susie Poston was played with the skill, 
strength and technic of one twice her age, and a duo for violin 
and piano by Master John H. Poston and Lucille Nowland was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause, showing a musical appreciation 
of the artistic work of the youthful performers. The Mozart con- 
certo by Pauline Ryder was given with excellent expression and 
touch, and all who heard it pronounced it a remarkable perform- 
ance for so young a musician. 

In saying the program and its rendition was in every sense a 
perfect one divides the honor between the pupils and reflects 
great credit upon their accomplished teachers. 

— — 


KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 7, 1894. 
N° first in point of time, but certainly paramount 
in interest to Kansas Cityans was the composer's concert 
given by Mr. Carl Busch in the Coates Opera House on the even- 
ing of April 30. 

The program showed two phases of Mr. Busch’s work, the 
orchestral and the vocal. 

The feature of the evening was the cantata ‘‘The Lady of 
Shallott.” This composition is a setting to Tennyson's beautiful 
poem, and Mr. Busch has admirably embodied in his music the 
light and shade, from gay to grave, down to the final pathetic 
passing of the Lady of Shallott. 

The march is the best bit of work in the cantata. 
in broad style, and the theme is finely worked out. 

One hundred and fifty voices gave tor the most part an ade- 
quate rendering of the choruses of the cantata, singing with fine 
enthusiasm in the march and much precision throughout. The 
basses alone failed to heed the peculiar abrupt endings which in 
many cases gave character to the final phrases. The shading, 
too, in many cases could have been improved. The cantata 
needs a fine dramatic soprano to give it proper coloring. 

The fifth number, two selections from his ‘‘ Pastorale,” ‘ At 
the Brook” and ‘‘ Summer Evening in the Forest,” were ex- 
quisite, filling one’s idea ot that resttul, quiet time and place. All 
of Mr. Busch’s quietly fanciful, romantic music is especially 
good. 

In the cantata the orchestratlon showed an advance over the 
vocal score. In fact, through the whole evening the orchestral 
music was more satisfactory than the vocal. 

Mr. Decsi gave a very poor interpretation of the group of songs 
which he essayed, and Mrs. Rhodes, though evidently having a 
better conception of the work than Mr. Decsi, marred her sing- 
ing by an exaggerated tremolo and unpleasant mannerisms. 

The orchestra was composed of local musicians, and consider- 
ing the very limited number of rehearsals, the music was remarx- 
ably well interpreted. With the substitution of French horns for 
cornets, and under the handling of a fine orchestra, Mr. Busch’s 
work must take high rank. 

Mr. Busch is a thorough musician and a young man, and Kan- 
sas City has great faith in his future. 

Marie Tempest and her company have given us an interesting 
performance of ‘‘The Fencing Master.” As an actress Miss 
Tempest is charming, but as a singer she cannot approach at 
least one membér of her company, Miss Thea Dorre. Miss 
Dorre’s voice is a fine mezzo-soprano, and she sings with 
much breadth and fine method. Mr. Gerald Jerome was in poor 
voice—or has a poor voice—for he sang very badly during the 
performances here. Mr. Julius Steger did good work. 

April 16 and 17 the Apollo Club gave two concerts, Mr. Plunket 
Greene assisting, and on April 20 Mr. Greene gave a song recital 
under the auspices of the Apollo Club. 

It cannot be said that the club showed on this occasion any 
marked improvement over its former work. 
noise and go, but its ideas of legato work, freedom of voice and 
finish are susceptible of much advancement. The “ Nun of 
Nidaros,”’ by Dudley Buck, was the club's best number. It has 
been a part of almost every year’s program, and has been sung 
under various directors. 

The song recital was not well attended, which is not surpris- 
ing when one considers that the week was decidedly a musical 
one, and that two previous opportunities had been given to hear 
Mr. Greene. 

The Grand English Opera Company gave five perform- 
ances in grand opera during the same week. They sang 
“Il Trovatore,” “ Lucia,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘* Ernani,” ‘“ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and ‘‘Carmen.” The company was a hastily or- 
ganized one, managed by Miss C. C. Tennant Clary and directed 
by Mr. Max Maretzek. The chorus was made up of odds and 
ends and they sang at sixes and sevens. It is doubtful if any 
two ever pronounced the same word at the same time, and “ their 
exits and their entrances "—both musically and bodily—were so 
ludicrous as to be fairly pathetic. 

Helen Von Doenhoff was the star of the company, but the 
general cast gave but an inadequate idea of the possibilities of 
grand opera. 

There were some admirable pieces of acting, notably that of 
Von Doenhoff as ‘‘ Azucena” in ‘ Trovatore,” that of Pierre 
Delasco as ‘‘ Mephistopheles” in ‘ Faust,” Wm. Mertens as 
**Enrico” in ‘ Lucia,” and Payne Clark as “ Faust,” and there 
was some good singing. But Kansas City is not yet content to 
sit down and say: ‘“‘ We have had grand opera.” 

The venture was not a financial success, and it is understood 
that the Kansas City patrons have been obliged to make good 
the deficit. 

The Beethoven Club gave their third and last recital this year 
on April6 at Mason & Hamlin Hall. The club, during the last 
few years has done much for the development of musical taste 
and knowledge in Kansas City, and have really furnished some of 
the best chamber music ever heard here. 

This last program was not equal in execution to the previous 
ones of this year, although it ranked equally well in the quality 
of its selections, and included Tschaikowsky’s serenade. The mu- 





It is written 





It has plenty of” 





sicians sometimes found themselves beyond their depth and 
gave anything but a serious and painstaking performance of the 
more difficult music. 

Miss Sanford, the soloist, sang an aria from ‘‘ Der Freischititz,” 
which was entirely too heavy and dramatic for her voice or tem- 
perament. Her tempos and style were frequently incorrect, and 
showed lack of intelligent instruction and study. 

Mrs. Behr played the Gounod-Liszt “Faust” ., “.z in her 
usual admirable manner. 

The Calhoun Opera Company gave a week of opera at the 
Grand Opera House, which was fairly well attended and much 
appreciated. The company as a whole was very good and the 
operas were well staged. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kronberg are making a short tour with Schar- 


wenka through Illinois, Kansas and Missouri. j. ¥. 
—__—6»--e~ a . 
LEAVENWORTH. 





LEAVENWORTH, Kan., May 4, 1894. 
HOSE who failed to attend the concert given by 
the Columbian chorus May 3, at Chickering Hall, missed a 
very good program. The work of the chorus under Mrs. Jones 
(your correspondent) was even and satisfactory. Mr. Graham 
was in good voice and gave additional proof of an extraordinar- 
ily good baritone. His ability to reach high notes and hold them 
is remarkable. Miss Webb, of Atchison has a pleasing voice. 
and gave ‘‘Spring Tide” in such a manner as to elicit the en- 
core, ‘‘ Candlelight,” which was prettily sung and was one of 
the gems of the evening. 

Miss Blunt’s violin solos are always good, and Miss Dudley’s 
song ‘‘ Memories,” was warmly received, and in response she 
gave a berceuse by Dennei. 

The chorus should keep up its work and become a permanent 
institution in the Leavenworth musical world. This is the report 
of our morning ‘‘ Times ” after the concert. Being so much in- 
terested I do not make the criticism myself. 

‘*Miss Kate Blunt, the accompanist of our chorus, has just 
taken the piano prize of $50 at the grand State Jubilee at Hut- 
chinson. There were twenty-four contestants. The piece for 
contest was caprice No. 1 in A minor, op. 33, Mendelssohn.” 

Our chorus did not contest owing to financial difficulty. Had 
she, Emporia, who carried off the first prize, would have had to 
look after her laurels. Next year we hope to be there and to join 


in the fray. 
Our program was: 

PO! De I aiias c nvee des san chtase usd chicenrdesnetier Gounod 
“ Gone of. the. Hap Pickers.” o.o0<..ccevsews dnacic Elizabeth Phelp 
Chorus. 

SOs PEPE OT Ge ec cigcntachand conztabteten ....Balfe 
Mr. Graham. 

*Piano and violin, andantino and polonaise, op. 113........ Dancla 
Miss Blunt and Mrs. Jones. 
$+ Bt OR, BI nosis svnpng tinh < 4hneanrhibebsnkaneres ...-Hay 
Chorus, 

Obligato, Miss Lilian Dudley. 

+ Bodie: Tae” i os ivicevgctdendvdibede cebbveksistiesdsse « Becker 
Miss Webb. 
fF PNG. oc xoccersshheenthacancdbbaedssshtenen Hope Semple 
Miss Dudley. 

Chorus, ‘‘ There's Dew for the Floweret”................ Haning 
0 God; Have Morey,” “Gt. Peal... cccscccccce Mendelssohn 
Mr. Vincent Graham. 

*Chorus, “‘ Be Not Afraid,” ‘‘ Elijah”.............. Mendelssohn 


Those pieces marked with the star are the prize pieces sung at 
the jubilee in Hutchinson. 

May 12 the Ellen Beach Yaw Concert Company gave one of 
the rarest musical treats which has been given in this city this 
season. Her fame had reached a few of our best musicians, and 
they were well represented at Chickering Hall. Miss Yaw's first 
two numbers—* Russian Nightingale,” Alabieff, and “ Villan- 
elle,” Dell’ Acqua—completely disarmed the critics, and the ap- 
plause was unbounded. Her singing of the Mad Scene from 
“Hamlet,” Thomas, was magnificent. Here she proved herself 
a consummate actress as well; and as the last note in the 
‘Swiss Echo Song” died away (her closing number) the audi- 
ence refused to go away until she gave another encore. She 
sang the ‘‘ Laughing Song,” written for Adelina Patti, in a 
faultless manner as one of her encores. She is a young Ameri- 
can girl of nineteen, with a voice of clear timbre, exceedingly 
sympathetic and reaching B above high C with perfect ease and 
beauty of tone. I well remember the benefit given Nordica in 
Music Hall in Boston the eve of her departure to complete her 
studies in Europe, the feelings of pride I had in listening to the 
bud, and the great satisfaction which has been mine in hearing 
her now in grand opera. Here is another girl, more gifted than 
she was, and destined to become a great artist. 

Mr. Maximilian Dick, violinist, and Miss Georgiella Lay, pian- 
ist, accompany Miss Yaw, and are both fine musicians. 

May 18 the Knights of Pythias held their annual State celebra- 
tion in this city. There were a thousand Knights in attendance. 
In place of the usual banquet the Knights gave a gratuitous en- 
tertainment in honor of their visitors in the Opera House, which 
was packed to its utmost. I again quote from the Leavenworth 
‘“*Times:” ‘* The Columbian Chorus, under the superb manage- 
ment of Mrs. Jones, jumped into favor at once when the exer- 
cises opened with a selection by them. 

There were songs by Mr. Vincent Graham and Miss Simon. 
The members of the Harmony Club, composed of young ladies 
of this city, caused storm after storm of applause with their rich, 
tuneful melodies with violin, guitars, mandolins and ’cello. 

The Columbian Chorus responded to several encores. The en- 
tertainment was appreciated by all. 

May 26 Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hoffman gave a charming musicale 
at their elegant home on South Fifth street. The lawn and 


house were handsomely decorated. Tout le monde enjoyed 
their generous hospitality. During the musical program refresh- 
ments were served in the dining room tosuch as desired by some 
of our lovely buds of society. Most of our musicians took part 
in the program, which was well received. 

Saturday night another musical was given at the elegant resi- 
dence of Mr. Paul Havens, which was similar in character. 

This finishes the music for May, showing our amateurs and 
professionals are in demand and are trying to keep up with the 
times. E. R. Jones. 














** Krak.”—The city of Palermo, and in fact all Italy, is 
still in the greatest excitement, caused by the failure of the 
management of the Politeama. It seems to have been a 
bad one and entails a loss of 20,000 to 25,000 frs., which falls 
on all those that were in any way connected withit. There 
was great distress among the chorus and small salaried 
people, and the local authorities have been asked for succor. 
Those who wished to leave for the Continent were given 
free passage by a liberal citizen of Palermo. 

In Honor of Donizetti.—The celebrated Marietta 
Alboni, Baroness Vigier, gives a concert at the Salle 
Erard in Paris, the proceeds to go toward the fund for 
building a monument of Donizetti at Bergamo. 

What They Talk About in Paris.—from 
Paris comes the news that Professor Hamerich (?!), of 
Baltimore, is busily engaged with the study of the chicken 
language and harmony. 

Wagner’s Friend.—Mrs. Gauthier, of Paris, has 
been a friend of Richard Wagner's family and had years 
ago the privilege of being admitted to the rehearsals of the 
Trilogy at Villa Wahnfried, in Bayreuth. She has now 
built a miniature stage at her house and will produce the 
‘*Walkyre” with piano accompaniment. There will be 
two representations, to which only twenty-five invitations 
for each are issued. One paper states that the action on 
the stage is to be represented by wax figures, while the 
artists, wearing evening dress, will do the singing in the 
auditorium. This is to be taken ‘‘cum grano salis.” 

Music in Switzerland.—This is what the Swiss 
singing societies had announced for this month : 

Festival of the Society of the Valley of the Himmat, 
June 3. 

Festival of the Jura, June 3. 

Festival of the West Swiss. 

Festival of the Oberland Singers. 

Swiss Workingmen Sangerbund of St. Gallen, June 17. 

International Music Festival at Liestal. 

Kanton Schaffhausen Music Festival. 


A Turkish Composer. — Prinz Burhamreddin 
iffendi, the Sultan’s second son, who is now successfully 
studying music, has composed a march for marine band. 


—_ 


A Capella Choruses.—According to Italian papers 
Verdi has finished eight a capella choruses, which are said 
to be rich in new conceptions. The poems, by Arrigo Boito, 
are addressed tothe Virgin Mary. It is also said that Verdi 
has received a commission for an a capella mass, which is 
to be produced in Padua, 1895, in honor of San Antonio. 


The *“ Trojans” in Paris.—It is announced in 
Paris that Hector Berlioz’ opera, ‘‘ The Trojans,” will 
shortly be produced at the Eden ThéAtre under the leader- 
ship of Felix Mottl. 


Sonzogno’s Enterprises.—The Sonzogno The- 
atre in Milan, formerly the Canobbia Theatre, will be 
opened October 1. Sonzogno intends to visit with operas 
which meet there with success Austria, Germany and 
Russia. 

Caracas.—In the capital city of Venezuela Mrs. Bian- 
chi-Anton gained much fame in the opera ‘‘ Giaconda.” 
This artist was here with Mapleson during his tour in 
1884. 


Another New Opera.—Vercingetorix, the gallant 
Gaul, who up to 1946 years ago made himself mattresses 
with the beards of his slain enemies, has found friends in 
A. Dessaix, who wrote a libretto, and A. Carron, who 
wrote the music to an opera, ‘‘ Vercingetorix with the Allo- 
broges.” It has been produced lately in Brive, France, and 


dramatic action. 


La Ci Darem la Mano.—A society was recently or- 
ganized in Paris for the purpose of giving at the Comédie 
Parisienne six representations of Mozart’s ‘‘Don Juan.” 
Manoury and Jacquin are named among the principal inter- 
preters. 


Old, But Good.—The “ Neue Musikzeitung” gives 
the following anecdote about Hans von Biilow: ‘‘ One day, 
during a performance of a piece which he was conducting, 
a fluttering noise was heard. Struck with astonishment, 
Biilow turned round and noticed in the front a lady who 
was using an enormous fan, He fixed his eye on her for a 
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few moments, but seeing that she did not cease, he put 
down his baton, and called out to her, ‘ Madame, if you 
really must use your fan, I hope that you will at least keep 
time with it.” 


This Is Interestiag.—‘ Le Ménestrel,” published 


| in Paris, brings the following news: ‘‘ After an absolutely 
| disastrous season the Theatre of the German Opera, of 
| Cincinnati, has just been obliged to close its doors and to 
| give up the fight against the indifference of the public. De- 





cidedly, lyric art finds no adepts in America.” 

A Successful Concert.—Clotilde Kleeberg gave 
her annual concert in Paris at the Salle Erard, with the aid 
of the Lamoureux Orchestra. She played Mozart's con- 
certo in B flat major, and Chopin’s concerto in F minor, 
Schumann’s ‘ Papillons,” Schubert's impromptu and Beet- 
hoven’s rondo. Her success was very great and well 
deserved. 

Wagner in Paris.—Wagner has scored a wonder- 
ful triumph in Paris. Only a short time since an attempt 
to produce a Wagner opera in Paris resulted in a riot. 
Last year more Wagner operas were presented at the Paris 
Opéra than any others. Out of 208 performances sixty 
were of Wagner operas. Saint-Saéns came second with 
but thirty-five performances. Wagner's triumph with the 
French people was predicted by this paper years ago. It 
is a credit to the Frencii nation. 

Latest Cable News.—Walter Damrosch, the or- 
chestra leader, is in Berlin after leaving Vienna, where he 
ordered new scenery for the production of ‘‘ Siegfried ” and 
‘ Gétterdimmerung ” at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York. He has engaged Max Alvary, and the Berlin 
tenor, Rothmuh]l. Mrs. Sucher has been secured to sing 
the parts of ‘‘ Isolde” and ‘* Briinnhilde,” on the condition 
that the Emperor grant her a leave of absence. Dr. Schil- 
ler has bought Smetana’s opera, ‘‘ Die Verkaufte Braut,” 
for the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and will arrange for the 
production of Wagner’s ‘‘ Die Feen” in New York, under 
the Rosenfelds’ management. 

Freiherr von Huelsen, intendant of the Royal Opera 
House in Wiesbaden, will accompany the Emperor on his 
cruise along the Norwegian coast. The Emperor wishes 
to have Frithjof's ‘‘Saga” staged with realistic effect 
under Huelsen’s management. 

A committee has been formed in Bremen to produce Ru- 
binstein’s ‘‘ Christus” at the Bremen City Theatre in May, 
1895. The interior of the theatre will be altered for the 
purpose, with a view to obliterating all effects suggestive 
of a playhouse. Dr. Loewe, manager of a Breslau theatre, 
plans to take a ‘‘ Christus ” company to the United States 
next year. 

Much indignation has been occasioned in Munich over 
what has come to be known as “ the ‘ Lohengrin’ ques- 
tion.” The court brewery not long ago opened a beer sa- 
loon and christened it after Wagner’s opera! Many pro- 
tests were made by offended music lovers, and a series of 
violent controversies took place in the local Chamber, but 
eventually the Ministry triumphed and the obnoxious link- 
ing of beer with Bayreuth is to continue. A Wagner festi- 
val is tobe held in Munich next August, and anyone who 
feels so disposed may then after witnessing ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
at the Court Theatre adjourn to sample the quality of the 
Hofbriiu at the house with the corresponding sign. 

Pernambuco.— The Italian opera company which 
played in Pernambuco a successful season, was to open 
June 1 at Bahia. 

Girl Students.—There are more than 2,000 girl 
students at present in the London Guildhall School of 
Music, and of these about 300 are studying the violin. 
Several hundred girls are public performers on the violin in 
Great Britain. 


Richard Strauss’ Coming Marriage. 

DOLPH DE AHNA, major-general in the 
A Bavarian Army, announces the betrothal of his 
daughter Pauline with the Kapellmeister Richard Strauss. 
The notice is dated—curious coincidence—May 10, the day 
of the first representation of the bridegroom’s ‘‘ Guntram.” 








Gustav L. Becker to Marry.—Mr. Gustav L. Becker, the 
promising young pianist and composer, is to be married on 
June 20 to Miss Mary Barton Lamberton, of Jersey City, 
who is well known as a writer. Mr. Becker has many warm 
friends and admirers in the musical world who wish him 
well in his married life. 


Victor Harris Will Sail.—Victor Harris will sail for 
Europe June 20 to spend a few months in Europe. He 
has had an unusually active season, and expects next fall 
and winter to be even busier. 


F. Wight Neumann.—Mr. F. Wight Neumann, of Chi- 
cago, will sail with his family June 7 for Europe on the 
Normannia. He will visit London, Paris, Berlin, Hamburg 
and Bayreuth, watching for attractions for the next seasou. 
He also expects, after a four weeks’ stay at Kissingen, to 
make a trip through Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden. Mr. Neumann will return home Octo- 
ber 1. 












Musical Items. 

Brodsky’s Farewell.—-Mr. Adolf Brodsky, the violinist, 
sailed last Wednesday for Russia and will not return again 
to this country. 

Emma Heck.—Miss Emma Heck, the 
dramatic soprano, will spend the summer at Far Rockaway 
and Saratoga. 

Grand Rapids.—The St. Ceczlia Society, of 
Rapids, Mich., has unanimously nominated Mrs. E. R. E. 
Carpenter for president. This is equivalent to an election. 
The other nominations are: For vice-president, Mrs. H. 
C. Brigham; recording secretary, Mrs. C. °B. Kelsey ; 
treasurer, Mrs. R. H. Stevens; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Fred. B. Clarke. 


Aler of Baltimore.—Mr. Edwin Aler, one of the best 
musicians of the city of Baltimore, leaves New York on 
June 20 to attend the Bayreuth performances. 

In the Country.—Theodore Thomas and family reached 
their country home at Fairhaven, Mass., on Wednesday, 
May 30, and will spend the summer there, as usual. 

Walter Petzet’s Movements —Mr. Walter Petzet, the 
pianist, will play a piano recital before the Genesee Valley 
Club at Rochester, N. Y., on the evening of June 12. Com- 
positions of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, Rheinberger, 
Brahms, Chopin, Wagner, Liszt, Schumann and Petzet 
constitute the program. Mr. Petzet will leave New York 
city permanently to take up his residence in Minneapolis in 
September, where an engagement of importance has been 
offered him. ‘ 

Clara Poole-King.— This celebrated contralto’s flattering 
reception at the first concert of the last Indianapolis Fes- 
tival, quoting from the Chicago ‘*‘ Tribune,” was intensified 
on her second appearance. ‘‘Her rich, melodious voice 
made a most decided hit, and from every indication was 
certainly one of the stars on that occasion.” Of Mrs. Poole- 
King it may be said that she is one of the few artists of the 
present day who believe in continual studying. Her suc- 
cess last season as a teacher was a most remarkable one, 
and she intends leaving for Europe to-morrow to pass over 
many of the important oratorios with Randegger, of Lon- 
don, &c., thus giving the benefit of her experience to her 
many pupils. 

Peabody Graduates’ School.—The Alumni Association 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music contemplates estab- 
lishing a preparatory school of music, near the Peabody 
Institute, the teachers to be selected from the graduates of 
the Institute. A meeting of the association will be held at 
the Peabody Institute to mature plans for the enterprise. 
Professor Asger Hamerik will probably preside over the 
meeting. Although the school is not to be carried on in 
conjunction with the Peabody Conservatory, it will be con- 
tinued with the idea that its pupils are to enter the Conser- 
vatory,and the teachers will be graduates of the latter. 
—Baltimore ‘‘ Herald.” ; 

Off for Europe.—Last week a large number of musical 
people left for Europe and among them we found R. 
Watkin Mills, Ben Davies, Plunket Greene, Miss Trebelli, 
F. Vert, C. Bruno, S. Camillo Engel and Karl Schneider 
of Raleigh, N. C. 

All the Choir on Strike.—The choir of St. Stephen's 
Roman Chatholic Church in South Brooklyn has gone on 
strike because of the removal of the old organist, Albert S. 
Caswell, and the appointment of Professor Renz to succeed 
him. Professor Caswell had been organist of the church 
for twenty years, and there was scarcely a member of the 
choir who was not trained under his personal direction. 

Last Sunday week, when vespers were concluded and Mr. 
Caswell had played for the last time, he proceeded to bid 
the singers farewell. To his surprise they declared in a 
body that they would sing no longer in the choir if he was 
allowed to go. Mr. Caswell, finding it impossible to change 
their decision, has organized them as a singing society. 

Professor Renz, the new organist of the choir, announced a 
rehearsal of the choir for Tuesday evening, but nota single 
member of the old choir was present. He will make his 
first appearance in the organ loft to-day under unfavorable 
circumstances, but he said last night that in a few weeks 
the musical part of the services will be up to the old stand- 
ard. A member of the old choir said: ‘‘ We are opposed 
to the penny wise and pound foolish policy of the pastor. 
Mr. Caswell was let go to save a few hundred dollars.”-— 
Sun. 
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R. MELVILLE CLARK, of the Story & Clark 
M Organ Company, sailed for Europe last Satur- 
day on the Lucania, and will visit the trade in Ireland 
before reaching the London factory. He is due in 
the latter city in time to celebrate the ‘‘ Fourth” 
there with a rather large American contingent this 
year 

Ke 

Y this time it must be definitely understood that 
B nothing in the line of manufactures can succeed 
unless there is merit in it in some direction. If it is 
not the merit of price it is the merit of quality; but 
even in the cheapest article there must be at least a 
modicum of merit. Mere claims amount to very 


little if the tests of practical use do not uphold them. 
Hence it is really foolish to claim more for an article 
than its real merit entitles it to. 


Isn't that so? 


N Illinois dealer writes: ‘‘I should think that 
A Eastern firms advertising in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER would give the addresses of their Chicago 
representatives: say Chickering & Sons or Steinway 
& Sons.” 

This isn’t a bad idea at all. 
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HENEVER a piano is called high grade or first- 
class in one of the little music trade papers it 
is looked upon with suspicion, unless it happens to 
be one of the great pianos of the day. A struggling 
house that is endeavoring to secure position and rec- 
ognition of the merits of its pianos is absolutely 
injured by having them designated as first class or 
high grade in the small trade papers. That’s the 
way the thing stands at present. 
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66 (WOPYRIGHT, 1894, by Charles F. Tretbar,” is 

C the imprint of a beautiful brochure entitled 
‘‘ Portraits of Musical Celebrities,” from the press of 
H. A. Rost, this city. The book contains twenty-nine 
half-tones of some of the greatest musical individu- 
alities, together with the letters written by them to 
Steinway & Sons on the Steinway piano. We should 
advise those who wish to acquire this volume to make 
application to Mr. Tretbar, at Steinway Hall, in time. 
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N action made by Strauch Brothers signifies ac- 
A curacy, delicacy, finish, durability and value 
for the sum expended to insure its purchase. All 
these things combined do, in course of time, create 
reputation, and reputation is worth more to an action 
house than money, just as Shakespeare put it in 
‘‘Othello.” Strauch Brothers have money, but al- 
though it amounts to a great sum, yet it is valued 
at less by them than is their reputation. Reputation 
is the greatest of allinvestments and Strauch Brothers 
know that. 

= 

E desire to call attention to a most remarkable 
circular issued by Steinway & Sons, published 
in this issue, and entitled ‘‘How to Buy a Piano.” 
The table arranged is as complete and convincing in 
its character as a table of logarithms or a scientific 
compilation, and it need not be a source of pride to 
Steinway & Sons only, but to the whole country, 
which is glorified in being the home of these truly 
marvelous instruments. The table in form and gen- 
eral character is copyrighted and cannot be infringed 

upon. 
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HE Harmony attachment of J. H. Phelps is in- 
deed a great invention—Harmony Pedal, as he 
calls it. Have you piano manufacturers given it that 
thorough attention which your own business should 
demand of you? Do you know what it accomplishes ? 
Do you know that it does automatically for a pianist 
such work on the piano as he cannot do himself? Do 
you know that? Don’t you know that we have been 
advocating it and that we could not afford to do so if 
theinvention were not possessed of great artistic and 
technical and practical attributes that in course of 
time will compel you to use it in your pianos? You 
will find, in a very short time, too, that this invention 
of Mr. Phelps will be demanded, and you had better, 
therefore, ask him a few questions regarding it. 
Don’t ignore it. Remember, we are telling you that 
you should not ignore it, and think of this a year 

hence. 











HE Saturday half holidays commenced last week 
and was generally kept by all, the warehouses 
being closed. Here in New York the closing hour is at 
12, in Chicago at 1. It is a good idea this closing dur- 
ing June, July and August, and no business is lost by 
the absence of salesmen one afternoon in the week 
when there is no one to buy. 
area 
HE Briggs piano is made under expert guidance, 
carefully and conscientiously constructed with 
the purpose and intention of making a musical prod- 
uct, and not merely a makeshift on the strength of 
which trade is to be gotten and rapid profits accumu- 
lated. The company is speculating in futures, that 
is in the future worth of a trade mark that is to rep- 
resent a value based upon genuine musical and ar- 
tistic merit. Examine the Briggs, and that will in 
itself show you what the aims of the Briggs Piano 
Company of Boston are. 
oe 
HAT has made Dolge’s Blue Felt such an in- 
stantaneous success in the piano manufac~ 
turing business?” we were asked a few days ago. 
We replied that it is only apparently an instantane- 
ous success, for its success was assured from the very 
beginning, and the practical tests in connection with 
it, made unostentatiously for a long time, proved con- 
clusively that it would come into general use as soon 
as the firm had decided to offer it generally to the 
trade. Although in the market a short time the 
Blue Felt has become a great staple and must 
eventually be adopted by all first-class houses. 
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COMMUNICATION was received from Mr. 
Geo. Nembach, of Geo. Steck & Co., dated 
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English Channel, May 25. Mr. Nembach, whose sail- 
ing aboard the Fuerst Bismarck for an extended 
European trip was noted in THe MusicaL Courier of 
recent date, reports a rough and disagreeable pas- 
sage. The collision with the schooner Louise in mid 
ocean was more serious than was reported through 
the press, so Mr. Nembach thought. It gave them a 
good shaking up. 

Mr. Nembach will be gratified with reports of the 
business at the Fourteenth street store, which have 
been forwarded to him. They are encouraging. 

aaa 
66 4 PECULIAR business I find this which leaves 

A one to doubt everyone in business, for ‘the 
best’ seem to have almost as many prices as cus- 
tomers.” 

This is written to us by a Western dealer, who 
writes an intelligent letter generally. It isn’t the 
business that is peculiar, it’s the false basis on which 
the musical papers are conducted. There is a con- 
cern in the city of New York that fails every now and 
then—just like some of the trade papers—and that by 
not paying its one hundred cents on the dollar, as 
others do, is enabled to sell pianos at $100 wholesale 
and make money. This concern is advertised in the 
music trade papers on an equality with honorable 
piano manufacturers, and if the fellow who conducts 
it slips a $5 bill into the hand of one of these editors 
the latter will give him a little item that will boom 
the box into a respectable class. Our correspondent, 
who is a decent dealer, could help the piano business 
along by suggesting to the manufacturers of whom 
he purchases that they are injuring their standing by 
advertising in those disgusting little sheets. That's 
the whole trouble in the piano business. 
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NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
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HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 
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Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 
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JACOB DOLL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Baus Piano Company. 
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Southern Boulevard, East 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 
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OUT OF GRADE. 
> ‘ 

VERY business principle is violated by those 
piano manufacturers who are engaged in the 
lish attempt to drive the position and reputation 
heir pianos up into a grade that does not har- 
with the actual wholesale value and the gen- 

il trade standing of the piano itself. Nothing per- 
inent can be gained by the success of such a 
me, and we doubt whether there is even so much 


E 


immediate profit in it. 
After ‘all the grade of a piano is originally fixed by 
manufacturer either consciously or unconsci- 


i in 


usly. A little investigation will prove this to be 
ie, for as in the newspaper business, so in the piano 
isiness there exist men of diverse and strangely 


nconsistent opinions and views, and men who work 
contrary to the plansof all others. Just as there are 
he newspaper business who know nothing 


men in t 


about making a newspaper, so there are men in the 
piano business who know nothing about making a 
piano, and these men are apt to overestimate the 
value of the goods from a technical point of view. 
But they belong to the class that fix the value of their 
pianos unconsciously, for, strive as they may, they 


cannot get beyond the standard applied to their in- 
struments by the general consensus of opinion. 

hose expert piano manufacturers who know ex- 
actly to which class or grade their pianos belong, are 
frequently prejudiced in their own favor or preju- 
diced violently against other pianos as good as or bet- 
ter than their own; but public opinion also disposes of 
their case as it does of the others, and the standing 
of their pianos is also fixed without consultation with 


them 

The level-headed piano manufacturer who recog- 
nizes exactly what the situation is, and how his piano 
is built and for what purpose it is made, and how itis 
to stand in the trade and what the dealer is supposed 
ay of and how pianists view it—that piano 
manufacturer will in the long run always make the 
industrial and the commercial hit, and it will not be 
his fault he makes no money. 

Those who are so exceedingly foolish as to sup- 
aided by-any of the small fry 
music papers to drive their low grade or 
cheaply made pianos into a higher grade are sadly 
mistaken, for the great purchasing element, the bulk 
dealers, all know that the little music trade paper 
isno authority. To attempt to influence the great 
army of dealers through those silly, poorly edited 
little papers is now considered an evidence of weak- 
What is recommended by them is looked upon 
with suspicion or with such indifference that all the 
force expended becomes dissipated—something not 
unlike the editors themselves. 

To us it seems that those piano manufacturers who 
are making pianos selling from $120 for little uprights 
to $150 or $160 for larger styles would be doing the 
greatest justice to their business and their prospects 
by boldly coming out into the public arena and an- 
nouncing the technical and commercial standing of 
their instruments. They need not necessarily men- 
tion the prices, but they can tell the dealers exactly 
what they propose to give them for the money. 

‘‘But if that is done, the other dealers in each 
town will show it to the retail buyer and kill the 
sale,” some people say. Let him do it. Honestly, 
what is he doing now? Is not the competitor doing 
all that can be possibly accomplished to destroy 
sales? If a piano is properly represented in a circu- 
lar or catalogue ; if the reading matter reads honest, 
and therefore convincing, what more can the com- 
peting dealer do than he now does? 

Suppose instead of claiming “‘ first class” or ‘‘ high 
grade,” as so many low grade manufacturers now 
have it, one should state the following, or something 
like it 


Ss ¢ 


it 
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pose that they can be 
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Our PIANnos. 
We make a piano at a low price. 


We do not claim that it is a first-class piano; it isn’t. 


We do not claim that it is high grade, for it isn’t. 

We do, however, claim that people who are in need of a piano that 
will do good service and who cannot afford to spend much money can 
make use of our instrument. 

No dealer selling our style A should charge more than $250 for it 
on instalments; our Style B should not be sold over $300 on such 
terms, and our style C, in fancy woods, for no more than $350. 

The proper discount should be deducted when these pianos are sold 


on short time or for cash, as the case may be. 
We, the manufacturers, furnish the dealer with a five years guar- 


antee to protect him and the purchaser. TRILL & Co., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
New York. 


Now how can this be used against the dealer sell- 
the Trill piano any more than the usual stock phrases 


THE MUSICA 


and arguments are handled against him by com- 
petitors? Would this kind of a circular not silence 
competition? Would it not be preferable to use such 
acatalogue introduction than the following : 

Hicu GraDE PIAnos. 

This catalogue is presented to the trade and the public to give ex- 
planations regarding the pianos we manufacture and to show illus- 
trations of the various styles. 

All the material used in the construction of the Chord & Co, pianos 
is of the very finest quality. The best workmanship and the highest 
grade of scientific workmen only are employed by us. The scales are 
of the very best and in all respects our pianos are of the highest 
grade, first-class in all details and the best now made. None better; 
none superior, 

Style A $550. 

Style B $650. 

Style C $800, in fancy woods. 

Chord & Co., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

All the dealers that know anything and whose 
trade is worth going for know that there is no dif- 
ference in the quality or the price of the Trill & Co, 
and the Chord & Co. pianos. These pianos sell for 
from $125 to $145 short time (with renewals), and in 
view of this they read the following in the Chicago 
trade paper ‘‘ The Windyhater” : 

Chord & Co, are producing a first-class upright. We tried it our- 
It is a fine instrument in all particulars, and the firm is to 


selves. 
be congratulated Among high grade pianos it takes a high rank, 
and the makers are preparing to tura outa large number of these 


high grade pianos next fall. 


The little New York trade papers follow in the 
same strain andevery dealer with common sense and 
a good fair rating in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s knows 
when he reads the catalogue of Chord & Co. and the 
comments of the little trade papers that all of this 
kind of ‘‘trade talk” is nonsense. He knows that 
the men running those papers know absolutely 
nothing about pianos and cannot even tell whena 
piano is out of tune. The dealers know that. 

Now, we should like to ask which of the two meth- 
ods can be most successfully used by a competitor 
to kill the sale of a cheap piano? Can you not, Mr. 
Intelligent Dealer, kill the sale of the Chord piano 
quicker than the sale of the Trill piano, taking into 
consideration the attitude of each of those two manu- 
facturers? A customer walks into your wareroom 
with the Trill & Co. circular. You will say that it is 
a cheap piano, and that is just what the circular says. 
The man wants a cheap piano and tells you, and you 
know it, and you offer him the Chord piano. He sees 
the prices and says of course that he does not care 
to pay such figures. You knock off $300 to bring your 
Chord pianos down to the prices announced by Trill 
& Co.; but your competitor, who is just as smart as 
you are, has already prepared the customer for this 
very thing. Hehas told him that you are handling a 
piano of about the same kind as the Trill, but that it 
is claimed to be high grade and first class, and is 
catalogued at $550, but that you will start in by 
offering it at once at $300 off Chord & Co.’s catalogue ; 
and you prove this, and if the man is no imbecile 
your sale is gone and the Trill piano is sold. 

What we maintain is this: The piano business is 
just as legitimate as any other, provided it can be 
redeemed from the false condition into which it has 
been driven by customs and practices that have 
crept into it gradually, and that have been fostered 
by a set of poor, ignorant men who make up the 
most curious aggregation of editors that can possibly 
be assembled under one banner. To earn a few dol- 
lars here and there in order to keep their souls and 
bodies together, they have printed without reserve 
any and everything that makers of instruments have 
sent to them, accepting the articles with avidity for 
the additional reason that they themselves cannot 
write intelligent articles on technical subjects. 

Gradually these manufacturers began to believe 
that what had been written by them was true, and 
they began to incorporate similar sentiments in their 
own catalogues. These catalogues were subse- 
quently ‘‘ reviewed” in the small trade papers, which 
thus had once more opportunity to indorse the cheap 
pianos as ‘‘first class” and ‘high grade,” and as 
one and two or three $125 makers succeeded in doing 
this, a dozen more followed, and thus the foolish 
practice became established. 

Nothing can be gained by the manufacturer of a 
cheap piano in calling or designating it asa ‘first 
class” or ‘thigh grade” instrument; on the other 
hand, many sales are necessarily lost by pursuing 
such a stupid course. People who are about to spend 
money for a ‘‘first class” or ‘‘ high grade” article, 
who are going to invest from $450 to $800.or $1,000 for 
a piano, are sufficiently intelligent to know what they 
are about. Chord & Co.’s catalogue will make no im- 




















pression whatever upon them except a deleterious 
one, and it can be used with great effect against the 
Chord piano in case it ever stood a chance. 

The Trill & Co. plan, however, appeals to all 
classes, and particularly to level headed people, 
who constitute the bulk of the nation. Anyone 
who calculates upon making money because of the 
fools that exist will not succeed. We know that 
such a sentiment runs contrary to prevalent notions ; 
but to indorse our position all that is necessary is to 
point to the small music trade papers, for they cer- 
tainly would be great papers if the piano and organ 
manufacturers were fools, and as they are not fools 
it can be argued with force that the dealers are not 
fools, nor are the balance of mankind fools. 

To grade pianos out of their class is therefore an 
evidence of poor business judgment. The ethics of 
the question would take us out of the line of the ar- 
gument, but we propose soon to discuss that also. 
We propose to ask whether it is honorable for any 
concern to urge its agents to ask and to take $500 or 
even $400 for a piano that costs as little as any of the 
$125 to $150 wholesale pianos in the market. Without 
much hesitation we should reply that we consider it 
rather dishonest, and it is dishonest, and a kind of 
low and contemptible trick at that. 

HE British Royal Commission to the Chicago Fair 
Says in its official report that the Exhibition was 
by far the most magnificent ever held, and that it was 
not appreciated in Europe at its proper value. 
= 
T is probable that those members of THE MUSICAL 
CourRIeR staff who are going to London from this 
office to aid in the production of the London 
European Edition will leave on June 23 on the 
Etruria. Mr. Hugh Craig is at present in London, 
having arrived there late last week. 
<*> 
OHN ANDERSON left Rockford, Ill, on Thurs- 
day night for Minneapolis to take charge of the 
Anderson piano, now manufactured by the Century 
Piano Company, of that city. All the material 
shipped from Rockford has reached Minneapolis, and 
the manufacture of these pianos is now progressing. 


° a aoa 
R. RUDOLF DOLGE, of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
expects to leave to-day for a Southern trip in 
the interests of the autoharp. The New York Auto- 
harp Club, whose studio is at 39 East Nineteenth 
street, will close their season on Friday evening, June 
15. The members of the club, with a few invited 
friends, will enjoy the evening in a social manner at 


the club rooms. 

T seems quite probable from present indications 
] that the Lester Piano Company, of Philadelphia, 
will soon occupy a noteworthy position among the 
manufacturers of pianos in Philadelphia. They have 
found it necessary to increase their facilities. Why? 
Because they are making an honest piano, moderate 
in price, profitable and advantageous for the dealer, 
satisfactory to the purchaser. 

If you are in need of a medium priced piano in- 
vestigate the Lester. It is well worthy of attention. 
oT 

VERY day brings more conclusive evidence that 
E Mr. E. A. Potter, of Lyon, Potter & Co., Chi- 
cago, is exceptionally adapted to the control and 
management of a large establishment. Mr. Potter, 
despite the curious tendencies recently manifested in 
the Chicago trade, has succeeded in maintaining a 
quiet and dignified attitude, and has kept himself 
and his house free from all entanglements, and many 
of the issues that have been pending there seem 
to him not worthy of public notice. 
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Cheap 
Actions 


Are not always good, but good Actions are 
aluays cheap. The Roth & Engethardt 
Actions are aways good and also cheap at 
the price, if you make due allowance for 
the highest quality of material, workman- 
ship and finish. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
Office : 114 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Factory : ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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EUROPEAN EDITION 


OF 


The Musical Courier. 


>—_——_ 


HE one European Edition of THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER to be published as a London paper will 
be incorporated in one of our regular August num- 
bers and distributed in that manner all over the 
United States BESIDES the distribution it will receive 
asa London paper. Hence advertising in it will 
cover substantially the whole Globe. It will reach 
the readers in all parts of the various continents in 
time for the fall trade. 








WORLD’S FAIR DIPLOMA. 





Any person who within the United States, or any Territory there- 
of, without lawful authority, makes or illegally aids or assists in 
making or causes to be made any dies, mold or plate in steel, plaster 
or any substance whatever * * * of the medalsand diplomas of 
award for the World’s Columbia Exposition * * * shall on con- 
viction thereof be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 and be 
imprisoned for not more than ten years, or both at the discretion of 
the court. 


HIS is Section 8 of the original bill of Congress 
to protect the recipients of Medals and Diplo- 
mas, and it all turns upon the meaning of the words 
‘‘without lawful authority.” It would seem that 
those who have received awards had with that very 
act received ‘‘lawful authority ” to sayso in any way, 
shape or manner that conformed with the truth. So 
it has been regarded by Armour & Co. and other 
large concerns, such as the Singer Co., the W. W. 
Kimball Co., Tiffany & Co., Swift & Co., and thou- 
sands of others. 

Legal technicalities may throw some obstacle 
in the way of those who are endeavoring to circum. 
vent the law; but they cannot surely be of any danger 
to the houses that were honored with awards and 
who say so. 








CHICAGO RETAIL TRADE. 


PE Pe ae ET a 
HE announcement on the part of Chickering & 
Sons that they would sell at public auction, on 
June 15 and 16, on their premises at Chicago (the Chi- 
cago branch house), 75 Chickering second-hand 
pianos, has brought ferth considerable comment on 
the present condition of the Chicago retail trade. A 
reference to another column in this paper will show 
that a successful auction of pianos, chiefly old Chick- 
erings, again took place in this city last Friday, 
which, although following closely upon the receiver's 
auction of the Behr Brothers’ stock, did not produce 
much of a ripple in the retail trade of this city. 

The firms in the Chicago retail trade have no rea- 
sons to be unduly excited about the approaching auc- 
tion sale, which will not exert half as demoralizing 
an effect upon the trade as certain practices that pre- 
vail in that city, if it demoralizes trade at all. 

Chickering & Sons some time ago decided upon 
disposing of all their old stock of pianos, old styles 
and rent stock that had been returned, and accumu- 
lations of a score of years. They concluded to put 
the instruments in first-class order and sell them at 
public auction and made large and successful sales 
here and in Boston, and they are now about to do the 
same thing in Chicago. 

As before said, these sales did not disturb the re- 
tail trade of New York to any extent nor that of 
Boston ; if it did anything, it stimulatedit ; put more 
life and activity into it than it would otherwise have 
had during these times. The Chicago retail trade is, 
however, more sensitive, as it has been subjected to 
greater vicissitudes than that of any other large 
American city and has suffered severely from fierce 
competition and cutting of prices below profitable 
standards. The proposed auction may therefore re- 
sult in establishing a kind of equilibriuth in the trade 
by showing through the practical test of a sale open 
publicly to all how pianos of high rank, albeit they 
are not new pianos, stand in the estimation of the 
people and the trade. 

The criticisms uttered against Chickering & Sons 
because of their action in selling pianos at auction 
is necessarily of a prejudiced character, for piano 
men cannot, from the very nature of things, express 
any opinions regarding each others’ business conduct 
uninfluenced by feeling ; the calm business judgment 
is not displayed by competitors, but the fact that the 











latter have all along deprecated the Chickering auc- 
tions is not devoid of significance. Chickering & 
Sons certainly did not expect to find their auction 
system indorsed by their competitors. Had it not 
been satisfactory in its results that house would not 
have continued the plan, and we are furthermore of 
the opinion that the Chicago auction of Chickering 
& Sons will not be the last of the firm. 








THAT HAINES SETTLEMENT. 


~ > is 


HE general sentiment amongst the creditors of 
Haines Brothers is favorable to the selection of 
young Napoleon J. Haines, Jr., as the future manager 
of the concern, if some arrangement can be made to 
get the old gentleman to retire gracefully. In all the 
negotiations and discussions that prevailed during 
the settling period the creditors appeared to be more 
pleased with the attitude of young Haines than that 
assumed by anyone else in the concern, and later 
transactions, some of them of recent date that pre- 
cipitated lawsuits, only helped to confirm the credi- 
tors in the view they held. 

It may not be known generally that it was young 
Haines who brought about years ago the Patti 
alliance, which proved very valuable at the time, and 
had he been enabled to engineer matters on his own 
plan he certainly would have made still more of it. 
It was young Napoleon who secured the Patti and 
the Nilsson testimonials, and at the time they were 
secured they certainly had a great value for the 
Haines piano. It was also with great difficulty that 
he could manage all these delicate manceuvres, for his 
firm was not in sympathy with him, although it was 
willing to take all the credit for this very willingly. 

This inside story has never been published, but it 
is only fair to young Napoleon to give it utterance 
now that the affairs of the firm are a common topic 
of discussion in the trade. He should not be ignored 
now, nor do we believe that he will. 


* % & 


The Present Status. 


The old mortgage of $100,000 on the Haines factory 
property is about to be replaced by a mortgage of 
$110,000 to be taken by the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Co. under an agreement that the additional $10,000, 
representing the difference between the old and the 
new mortgage, should be devoted to the payment of 
the taxes and water rent and expense of transfer, 
amounting to about $4,800 and the balance—$5,200— 
divided pro rata among the creditors for payment of 
material purchased since the settlement has been 
effected. 

Haines Brothers originally owed about $90,000 for 
merchandise, and their indebtedness to banks is un- 
known, as they have never up to date furnished a 
statement to their creditors, having been treated 
with exceptional consideration chiefly because of the 
age and condition of Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr. 

Pratt, Read & Co., of Deep River, Conn., secured a 
judgment against Mr. Haines last week for $661.26 ; 
but this has since been withdrawn, pending further 





negotiations to have the affairs of the firm straight- 
ened out. 


HERE was a report current in this city last week 

to the effect that the W. W. Kimball Company, 
of Chicago, had purchased the Hale plant. Our 
Chicago office telegraphs us that it has authority to 
state that under no circumstances would the W, W. 
Kimball Company purchase that plant. 

Mr. Chas. H. Stone also denies that tLere have been 
any negotiations in the matter. 








Transposing Keyboard. 


NE of the simplest and one of the most 
valuable improvements of a practical character in 
pianos is about to be placed on the market. It consists of 
atransposing keyboard, which can be operated by a child, 
which is free from all complications as far as it represents 
an attachment to pianos, which does not interfere with the 
action and which does not affect the touch. 

Transpositions can be made to the extent of a half dozen 
semitones, either ascending or descending, which is all 
that is required in accompaniments to singers or players 
upon other instruments. 

The simplicity of this invention, the small cost it involves 
in placing it in pianos and the tremendous influence it can 
exert in appealing to the great multitude of players and 
accompanists who are unable to transpose at sight, and 
whose work is consequently to a great extent defeated, and 
who will now be enabled to perform their duties without 
difficulty by means of this transposing keyboard—all these 
features will make it an invention that must necessarily be 
generally applied in piano building. 

The patent is not to be sold outright, but arrangements can 
be made to useit by addressing Mr. J. C. Hanauer, 25 Agency 

Building, 44 Niagara street, Buffalo, N. Y. A model will 
soon be exhibited in this city. For particulars regarding it 
apply at this office. 





Bad Piano Man. 

R. STEVENS was on trial in the City Court 
» yesterday on a charge of cheating and swindling. It 
seems that he had gone to several parties and stated that 
he would, on the payment of $3 cash, give them a $65 
organ, for which they could pay at the rate of $1 a month. 
From several parties he collected $1.50 and never went 
back to get the balance of the $3 or to deliver the organ. 
Stevens was prosecuted by May Johnson and one or two 
others whom he had collected from. He was sentenced to 
serve six months on the chain gang, but Judge MacDoneli 
agreed to suspend the sentence if he would return all the 
money he had collected from different parties in part pay- 
ment of the first instalment on the organs which never 

came.—Savannah (Ga.) ‘‘ News.” 


—Mr. E. V. Church, Chicago manager of the John Church Co., 
returned to Chicago this week. 


—Mr. Louis Grunewald, Jr., general traveler for Jacob Doll, is in 
New York, having completed a successful Western trip in the inter- 
est of the Doll piano, 


Mr. Chas. Baumeister has commenced to manufacture pianos at 
333 West Thirty-sixth street, the business running under the name of 
Lillie Baumeister, his sister. 


—John Nolan, a Pittsburg piano man, has invented a device for 
the protection of the trolley pole when off the wire. He has been 
offered $6,000 for his patent rights. 


—Mrs. Mary Le Man, wife of a music dealer of this city, was 
drowned at Bensonhurst-by-the Sea on May 27. Her husband claims 
that she was pushed from a pier, and two persons are being held to 
await the action of the coroner’s jury. 
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R. CHARLES H. PARSONS, president of the 
M Needham Piano-Organ Company, expects to 
sail for Europe via the Cunard line of steamers on 
Saturday, June 16. Mr. Parsons will probably be 
away aboutone month. The trip is made purely in 
the interests of business. 
o€ 
R. OTTO WISSNER was ill at his home at Glen 
M Cove, L. L, all of last week, and up to the time 
of our going to press has not been at the warerooms 
in Brooklyn. Mr. Wissner has worked hard all the 
season past, and is now paying the penalty of too 
close application to business. However, he is ex- 
pected down in a few days. 
aad 
ROM a number of complimentary remarks re- 
F ceived in the course of the voluminous corre- 
spondence that pours into this office each week we 
select the following extract from a letter written by the 
Sherman Music Company, of Butte, Mont., as a speci- 
men expression of the esteem in which THE MuSICAL 
Courter is held by wide awake music dealers 
throughout the country : 


We get more information from THE MUSICAL COURIER on 
everything pertaining to music and the music trades than from any 
other source 


facts, a piano, in order to fully satisfy a music 
lover, must have something more than a handsome 
case and generally fine appearance. There must be 
something of sympathy between the player and the 
instrument. A blind musician cannot appreciate the 
case, however beautiful, but if the piano has a tone 
that appeals to his sense of harmony and the touch is 
in sympathy with the sensitive nerves of his hands, it 
satisfies him. 
The Hazelton Brothers say that their piano will fill 
these requirements. 


ELEVEN YEARS. 


C. WHITE, the Newton, Kansas, piano and organ 
ba dealer, in sending his subscription on May 27th 
writes : 

We inclose our annual indorsement of Tue Musica. 
Courter ; this is our eleventh consecutive year, and the 
ratio of improvement in your editorial make-up has kept 
somewhat in advance, as it should do, of general musical 
progress. 

Some things you can’t do, however; only two parties 
grade pianos, namely, the makers and the dealers. Both 
are selfish, one for cash pure and simple, the other for cash 
and fame. Trade prospects in Kansas are not good. The 
western division is practically without dealers; the middle 
division is selling mostly consigned goods, for which the 
customers must pay $50 to $100 more, the grade of the in- 
struments not being improved ; the eastern division is in 
fine shape, and buying at margins that will never make mil- 
lionaires of the manufacturers. 

Nebraska is in much the same shape. 

Mr. White takes a pretty broad view of the ques- 
tion of grading pianos ; but doesn’t he think that if 
THE MUSICAL CouRIER were to publish a permanent 
grade list beginning with Highest Class, then run- 
ing to High Class, and then down through the Fine 
Medium to the Low and Lowest, that this would 
have some effect in educating the trade and public 
on the subject of piano differences in quality and 
standing? If this foolishness in the small fry music 
trade press continues much longer not only the very 
best class of manufacturers, but the medium and 
even the makers of honest, commercial cheap pianos 
will demand from us the publication of such a per- 
manent list. It does seem inevitable that this thing 
must be done, for as it is at present conducted there 
is no reason why the small fry music trade press 
shouldn't continue to call $100 pianos High Grade 
and First Class ad iibitum, and as a protest on the 
part of the manufacturers themselves would give an 
undue importance to those papers, which the manu- 
facturers are too shrewd to do, it only is left for this 
paper to straighten the tangle out by publishing a 
permanent grade list. 


ene te all, when you come right down to cold 








Behr Brothers & Co. Reincorporates. 
HE articles of incorporation of Behr Brothers 

& Co. have been issued by the Secretary of State of 

New York and have reached the new concern composed of 
Messrs. Henry Behr, Edward Behr, Herman Behr, C. H. 
Burchard and Gustave Neubach. Mr. Herman Behr will 
devote some attention to the active management of the 
concern. Mr. Neubach is a member of Mr. Herman Behr'’s 
other business firm. The concern of Behr Brothers & Co. 
is incorporated for $100,000 capital. 
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WEBER MOVE. 


ail 
T will probably be our privilege to publish in our 
next issue an account of a plan under way with 
the Weber house that will exercise a tremendous in- 
fluence upon its retail trade in this city, the general 
retail trade in the city and the trade in Weber pianos 
all over the country. The plans have nearly been 
consummated, and we would be enabled to publish 
them with this issue if certain minor details could 
have been disposed of in time and the papers signed. 
As it stands to-day the piano trade can prepare itself 
for a very important item of information regarding 
the future of the Weber piano in this city and the 
effects of the move upon its interests generally. In 
fact the general plan of the Weber house covers the 
broadest kind of scope at present and will be carried 
out on principles that should characterize the con- 
duct of a great house of that kind. 











Brown & Simpson Catalogue. 
HE new catalogue just to hand from the 

Brewn & Simpson Company, Worcester, Mass., sets 
one thinking of the steady, healthful, upward rise of the 
firm. 
When the Brown & Simpson Company was formed it 
was the prime object of the officers of the company to let 
their name grow into popular favor by producing goods of 
merit. The intrinsic worth of pianos as musical instru- 
ments was to be the means of the company’s growth. No 
other methods were to be employed. On these lines the 
company started out; to these lines they have adhered, and 
on these lines they have succeeded. 

But itis tothe catalogue we must return. The list is just 
such a one as the firm would turnout. There area few pre- 
liminary remarks about their house, an article on the care 
of pianos, a copy of warranty given with each instrument, 
then cuts of principal styles with blank pages adjoining, and 
last ashort description of each style illustrated, followed by 
a host of testimonials from purchasers in nearly every State 
in the Union. The book is bound in leatherette. 

A few words are reproduced below taken from the com- 
pany’s ‘‘ Salutatory,” commencing the volume. 


They say that the purchaser of a piano has no other guarantee than 
the reliability of the manufacturer. Aninstrument may look well, 
may sound well fora time, but it is only after months of use that its 
real, its true character can be determined. Itis then that the differ- 
ence between the unreliable make and such an instrument as the 
Brown & Simpson piano becomes apparent. 

The moment this is thoroughly understood, that no sound judg- 
ment as to the value of a piano can be formed from the mere appear- 
ance of the instrument, and that not much reliance can be placed on 
the promises of salesmen, ever ready to warrant and guarantee even 
the most impossible things, that moment the purchaser is largely 
protected from being imposed upon. 

We will say that an instrument has a handsome exterior and » pleas- 
ing and musical tone, of which persons without great musical knowl- 
edge are fair judges, then the next thing is, ‘‘ What is the standing of 
the maker?’’ What is his record for good, honest, reliable work? 

In this respect the Brown & Simpson Company can point with pride 
to the thousands of instruments they have made, and which, sold in 
every part of this vast country, where the conditions both of climate 
and use are so varied, have given the utmost satisfaction in every 
instance. 

Finally, the guarantee of our house means something. We are 
a responsible firm, and our signature to a warranty has a definite 
meaning and value. 

Members of the company being practical mechanics and piano 
makers, they take a natural pride in their work, and they have al- 
ready had the satisfaction of receiving the highest awards at sev- 
eral exhibitions of importance. 

For tone, touch and durability, for beauty and elegance of design, 
the Brown & Simpson pianos are unexcelled, while the price is so 
moderate as to place them within the means of persons of even mod- 
erate fortune. THE BROWN & SIMPSON COMPANY. 

WORCESTER, Mass., 1894. 








The Behning Auction. 

N Thursday last the old house of Behning & 
() Sons ceased to exist when the sheriff's deputy opened 
the doors and let out the purchasers of the stock of the 
concern at auction. Behning & Sons merely exist as a cor- 
poration in the hands of the sheriff, who has but little 
money to satisfy the judgments against the concern. 

The auction commenced at 10 a. m. and was all over ina 
little more than an hour. In that time goods worth at a 
rough calculation $25,000 were knocked down to successful 
bidders for an aggregate sum of $6,049.50. 

The judgments confessed to by Behning & Sons and 
printed in our last issue totalled $10,469, the principal cred- 
itors being Max Weil, Margareta Wendland and the Cel- 
luloid Piano Key Company. Other heavy creditors were : 
Jacob Doll, holding notes for about $11,000 ; William Tonk 
& Brother, $5,000 ; Sylvester Tower, a small amount, and 
Richard Ranft,a greater amount. Most of these parties 
have not put in claims nor secured judgments, as there 
seemed to be no chance of getting anything from the small 
assets of the failed firm. 

Promptly at 10 a. m. the auctioneer from the firm of Wm. 
Topping & Co. commenced the sale on the top floor. There 
were no printed lists, and access to the written list was 
obtained only by giving the deputy sheriff a ‘‘ bluff.” The 








deputy seemed to think everyone there came to rob the 
sheriff of some part of the property in his charge. It was 
remarked that the deputy should have searched everyone 
for a certificate of good character, but as the spectators 
were piano men and above the reproach of good character 
he doubtless thought the sale would have to be conducted 
without any bidders did he insist on seeing the aforesaid 
credentials. 

The prominent bidders were Messrs. John Weser and 
Peter Duffy. An amusing thing happened in Mr. Weser’s 
factory early in the morning. A friend dropped in and 
casually remarked that it was too bad about Behnings. 
Mr. Weser asked what was the new trouble, and was told 
that an auction of their effects was going on then ‘or 
would start at 10 o'clock that morning. Mr. Weser grabbed 
several blank checks and raised a cloud of dust and a com- 
motion in the neighborhood as he hurried to the elevated 
train, bound Harlemward. He and Mr. Duffy secured 
about the entire plant. After the sale the gentlemen on 
comparing notes came to the conclusion that neither party’s 
purchases were complete without the other’s and proposed 
to unite the stuff. 

Said Mr. Duffy: ‘I will either sell or buy at a raise of 
20 per cent.,” and Mr. Weser bought, giving Mr. Duffy 20 
per cent. on the purchase price of the articles he had bid in. 

The representatives of the trade present were John 
Weser, Peter Duffy, William Tonk, Charles Hagen, of the 
New York Key Company; Charles P. Schmidt, the piano 
hammer coverer; Philip Oetting, of Richard Ranft, and 
George F. Abendschein, of the Staib Action Company. 

The entire contents of the plant was sold. Mr. Weser 
will remove his purchases to his commodious factory and 
make up these Behning pianos. 

Now that things are being settled up and the firm wound 
up, comes the intimation that Behning & Sons will go ahead 
again in some other building. All of the firm's friends in 
the trade will be glad to learn that there is a possibility of 
the old house going on again. It has suffered by the bad 
times, all believing that had not the panic struck us they 
would have pulled through. 

It may not be out of place to remind the trade of the 
settlement under which the firm have been running these 
three years. 

On November 29, 1890, the firm made an assignment to 
William Tonk, its liabilities being about $80,000, and ob- 
tained extensions from creditors for 12, 18, 24, 30, and 36 
months. Since then the business has been under the man- 
agemenit of a committee of creditors composed of President 
Steers of the Twelfth Ward Bank, Jacob Doll and Will- 
iam Tonk. Mr. Jacob Doll says the creditors’ committee 
have not seen the books for two years, trusting everything 
to the business ability of Mr. Henry Behning, Jr. The 
storm of financial depression was too much for his financial 
ability in the condition in which his firm was after the 
former settlement and he had to succumb to the inevitable. 


B. H. Cory Arrested. 


HE arrest of Benjamin H. Cory, one of the 

well-known firm of Cory Brothers, piano dealers, was 

an event of much surprise in musical quarters. Mr. Cory 

was taken into custody by Deputy Sheriff Gardner on a 

warrant wherein he was accused of embezzlement. The 
complainants were Jacob Brothers, a New York concern. 

It was alleged, as the ground for proceeding, that Mr. 
Cory had not made proper returns upon a piano he was 
to sell, and that he failed to account for $830. The prisoner 
was bailed by E. G. Billings before Judge Sweatland. 

Mr. Cory says he can readily demonstrate that he is in- 
nocent of any criminal act. The charge is the outgrowth 
in a peculiar way of the recent assignment of his house, 
compelled by the stress of hard times, which are very 
severe on piano handlers. He says he has no apprehension 
about the trouble and can remove it.—Providence, R. I., 
Exchange. 

|Mr. B. H. Cory has no connection with the Rhode 
Island Music Company, which it will be remembered 
was recently organized, and of which Mr. Z. L. Cory 
is the manager.—Epitors THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 








Incorporated. 
HE Kennelly & Sylvester Piano Company, or- 
ganized at Kittery, Me., for the purpose of dealing 
in musical merchandise, has been incorporated. It has a 
capital stock of $10,000, of which $125 is paid in. Geo. D. 
B. Prescott, of Concord, N. H., is president and Chas. E. 
Howes, of Boston, Mass., is treasurer. 


—Mr. Chas. Kiedelarrived in New York on Tuesday. His Western 
trip is not planned as yet. 
ANTED—A young lady with four years’ experience in a first- 
class music store, as clerk and assistant bookkeeper, wishes 
position ; good references. Address Box 1283, Jacksonville, Ill. 
OR SALE—On account of other business relations I am obliged 
to sell my entire music publishing business, including plates, 
copyrights, engrossing tools, music plates, printing press, from 
10,000 to 12,000 names of musicians, a lot of miniature sample cornet 
blocks, shelving and music in stock, The music in my catalogue is 


by such writers as Sherman, Thomas, Chambers, Ripley. Cata- 

logue, terms, &c., sent upon application. Will sell very cheap; a 

ost Seepein for someone. Address R. F. Seitz, Music Publisher, 
en Rock, Pa. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Madison Savion ‘Bank Against Emil 


and A. D. Klaber. 
ILES M. O'BRIEN and James J. Cannon, as 
receivers of the Madison Square Bank, last Thurs- 
day entered judgments against Emil Klaber for $22,544, 
and Augustus D. Klaber for $18,685, on their own notes 
and as indorsers of notes of other parties. Emil Klaber 
was president of the Automaton Piano Company, and Au- 
gustus D. Klaber was the proprietor of the Cyclostyle Com- 

pany. 

|A representative of THe MUSICAL CouURIER was 
unable to gain an audience with Mr. Emil Klaber 
from the time of the publication of this item in the 
daily press up to the time of our closing our last 

—Epirors THe Musica Courier]. 


forms, 


The Tabernacil Organ Fire. 

ek NEW YORK, June 4, 1804. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

HE opinion of the Brooklyn fire marshall 
that the Tabernacle fire was caused by the ‘‘ careless- 
ness of the organ tuner,” we consider utterly erroneous. 

The tuner in question is one of our most trusted em- 
ployees, and we have every confidence in his word. His 
straightforward testimony at the investigation was that he 

‘had used no candle on the morning of the fire, as the 
organ did not need tuning, and he left the church at 11:45 
1. M. (one and one-half hours before the fire commenced). 
‘This is corroborated by a person who was with him at the 
time, That the fire did not start in the interior of the 
organ is proved by the fact that Prof. Henry Eyre Browne 
continued to play the concluding voluntary up to the time 
that the flames were discovered, finding the instrument in 
perfect order. Had the blaze originated in the organ it 
would have instantly become unplayable. This disposes 
of the burning candle theory, to say nothing of the fact 
that the tuner always used an iron candlestick whenever 
he did require a light. 

The ‘‘ careless tuner” opinion is no doubt the easiest way 
out of the difficulty, and must be highly satisfactory in that 
it does not offend the large interests, like the electric light 
companies, but merely injures one individual who is unable 
to hit back. 

There is one very significant fact : Since the Tabernacle 
fire the board of underwriters require all electric wires to 
be inclosed in metal tubes instead of wooden moldings, as 
formerly. The inference is obvious; however, it is as 
much of a mystery asthe burning down of the two previous 
tabernacles. GEORGE ore a & Son. 

A Successful Auction. 

UITE an object lesson can be derived from 
the auction sale of second hand pianos sent by Chick- 
ering & Son to the salesrooms of J. P. Silo, 43 Liberty 
street, this city, and sold to the highest bidder on Friday 
last. There were 10 pianos in all, grand, square and upright, 
of different makes, instruments that Chickering & Son had 
taken to repair and to store and which had not been re- 
deemed. 

The crowd was large and the bidding brisk, and the 
prices realized from the relics of bygone days were some- 
thing remarkable. 

The pianos ranged in years from eight to eighty, and 
with the exception of perhaps three or four they showed 
their age and wear, yet under the hammer the ten pianos 
and one much worn organ brought on an average $134.63 
each. 

The highest prices paid were $250 for an upright Chick- 
ering, $300 for an upright Steinway and $320 for a large 
Chickering upright. This last was in the best condition of 
any, but was probably not far from eight years old and 
had been used a good deal. 

It would seem an excellent business transaction for any 
dealer or manufacturer running a retail wareroom to un- 
load his accumulation of second-hand goo/s through an 
auction salesroom. If prices such as were obtained from 
this Silo sale can be realized, and in cash, too, it is better 
than the average wareroom sale rte these times. 


Piano ‘Patents Again. 

N a recent article in this journal was discussed 
| the important matter of patents in pianos, and although 
we enlarged considerably on the subject, there is one ad- 
ditional point of great practical importance to which we 
wish to refer. This point 1s that the differences existing in 
the scales of pianos, more particularly in their tone-quality, 
render as arule few patents applicable to all pianos. Of 
course this remark does not apply to those many patents 
not directly influencing the tone-quality, and which there- 
fore do not come in this category. But those patents 
which do affect directly the tone-quality of instruments, 
in order to be effective, must be applied only to certain 
scales, or, if applied to all scales, modified to suit each one. 

For instance, pianos with what is known as the Boston 
tone, which is more or less founded upon the light, brilliant 
tone of the first pianos made in this country, could not be 
treated in the same manner as those fuller toned instru- 





ments containing more resonance and breadth. A patent 
suited to one kind of tone would not necessarily improve 
another. The patented change in a sounding board, such 
as we have in mind now, and which we have recently seen 
in an experimental piano, is more or less a success in the 
make of piano in which it is placed; but we know of other 
and equally excellent scales in which this patent, we ven- 
ture to say, would be a dead failure. 

All of these considerations make even more evident the 
truth of what we said in our previous article. Patents in 
pianos to be successful must be a portion of the indi- 
vidual growth and individual class of scale of instrument. 
In no factory in this country is this more apparent than in 
that of Hardman, Peck & Co., where the evolution of the 
Hardman piano, so to speak, has been largely through pat- 
ented improvements, but all of these improvements have 
been thought out and applied by men closely allied to 
the house and in sympathy with its traditions and its 
methods. 


Change i in ‘st. ‘nat: 


OFFICE OF 
DPRUMHELLER-THIEBES MUSIC COMPANY, 
No. 1111 OLIVE STREET. 


ST. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1804, 


E take pleasure i in announcing to our friends and the 

public, that we have this day purchased the entire stock of 

SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, CATALOGUES OF PUBLICA- 

TIONS, PIANOS, ORGANS and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of 
the BOLLMAN-DRUMHELLER MUSIC COMPANY. 

It is our intention to carry a full and complete stock of all the 
popular editions, including the Litolff, Peters, Augner and Breitkopf 
& Hartel. We have engaged the services of Mr. Murty A. Murray, 
who will have charge of this department, and will be prepared to 
supply all and every demand in our line of business. 

DRUMHELLER-THIEBES MUSIC COMPANY. 
ARTHUR C. THIEBES, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


CHARLES DRUMHELLER, 
President. 


[There will be no change in the piano agencies of this 
house. Mr. Bollman simply retired.—Evrrors Tue Mvu- 
SICAL CouRIER. } 





A Copyright Case. 


| gabe CHARLES DRUMHELLER, president of the 

Drumheller-Thiebes Music Company, has been making it in- 
teresting for the customs officials and the United States District At- 
torney this week, and all because the Collector seized a box of music 
from Germany after he had paid the duties thereon. It seems that 
the music company had imported a box of music books from Leipsic, 
Germany, and just as the gocds were about to be delivered the offi- 
cials discovered that the package did not have thereon, plainly 
marked in English, the place of origin and the contents, as the law 
directs. The case was then opened, and the contents proved to be 
music books printed at Leipsic, but with the statement that they 
were copyrighted according to act of Congress. Now the copyright 
law prescribes that books entitled to copyright in this country must 
be printed from type set in the United States, and the goods were 
therefore seized because of an apparent attempt to violate the copy- 
right act. Mr. Drumheller madea vigorous kick against the seizure 
and the Collector applied to the department for instructions, and is 
now awaiting a reply, and he also obtained the advice of District At- 
torney Clopton, who sustained the propriety of the seizure. 

Mr. Drumheller’s explanation of the affair is this: In having the 

books printed at Leipsic, with claim of copyright in America, he de- 
nies any intent to violate the copyright law. It was his purpose, he 
says, to send the requisite copies to Washington for copyright imme- 
diately upon taking the books out of the Custom House. He still 
wishes to do this, and he is greatly grieved because the Collector will 
not let him withdraw the three or four copies necessary for that pur- 
pose. 
In the judgment of the customs officials, Mr. Drumheller committed 
another error somewhat to his detriment. The books were printed 
in Germany, and from their character might have been admitted duty 
free, except for his error concerning the copyright. 

This case, which is in some respects unique, is important not only 
on its own account, but because it is understood that other importa- 
tions of a similar character are on the way.—St. Louis ‘‘ Democrat.” 








—The new music store of F. A. Porter at Sidney, N. Y., was opened 
on May 23. 

--Prof. J. Hayden Morris has opened a music store on Fourth 
avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Bradford’s music store at Kausas City was broken into last week 
and some goods of small value taken. 

—The store of J. H. Hancock & Co., of St. Louis, was damaged by 
fire recently. Loss, $3,000 ; insurance, $2,000. 

—W. J. Hon, of Owensboro, Ky., has sold his music store to Elijah 
Steitler, who will run it in connection with his jewelry business. 

~Mr. Vosseller, who for some time occupied a salesroom position 
with N. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia, has accepted a position as travel- 
ing man with Estey & Saxe in this city. 

—The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, who are tem- 
porarily located at the corner of Fifteenth street and Fifth avenue, 
pending the completion of their new warerooms, 136 Fifth avenue, 
expect to move on June 15. 

—Jacob Kimmer, a piano mover for the Weber Piano Company, 
was injured yesterday while removing a piano from 65 West Fif- 
tieth street. The piano fell upon him and he nearly bled to death 
before he received medical assistance. 

—The employés of Roth & Engelhardt, of St. Johnsville N. Y., 
recently enjoyed a delightful evening in the wing of the factory 
building which was burned not long since, and which has now been 
The occasion was the celebration of the completion of that 


rebuilt. 
Music, dancing and refreshments 


portion of the building burned. 
made up the program. 

—A man recently called upon Colonel Jones, of the United States 
Indian School at Santa Fé, N. M., and offered him a well-known 
make of piano for $250, much less then the price of the instrument. 
Colonel Jones agreed to purchase the piano, and the fellow went to 
Albuquerque and representing himself as the purchasing agent of the 
school had the piano shipped and returning secured the money and 


decamped, 





Louis Ceilfuss. : 











R. WILLIAM STEINWAY received a cable- 

gram on Sunday evening at 8 o’clock announcing the 

death at Gotha, Thuringia, Germany, at noon on that day, 

of Louis Geilfuss, who died at the house of his sister, of 
what is supposed to have been cancer of the stomach, 

Geilfuss was the son of a clergyman and was born in 
Thuringia December, 1835, coming to this country when 
he was about 15 years-old. He learned his trade with 
the old house of Bacon & Raven, at which time Wm. 
Steinway, who was then working with Wm. Nunns & Co., 
became acquainted with him. About 1857 Geilfuss started 
on his own account as tuner and regulator and light re- 
pairer, and also joined the Liederkranz that year, of which 
society he remained a member until his death. It was in 
1864 that he was elected assistant treasurer of the great 
German song festival, which took place here the follow- 
ing year, and the same year he became a salesman with 
Steinway & Sons. 

Within the last six or eight years his stomach troubles 
grew upon him, and Messrs. Steinway & Sonkindly granted 
him a vacation of about three months each year with full 
salary for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the waters 
of Carlsbad and Wiesbaden. Last November his disease 
became acute, causing him untold agonies and pain, and he 
was prevailed upon to sail for Europe to consult the cele- 
brated specialist Dr. Ewald, of Berlin. He remained at 
the latter’s sanitarium until April, and when in March last 
Director Von Holwede, of the Hamburg Steinway factory, 
visited him he found Geilfuss a veritable skeleton and fully 
realized the hopelessness of his case. 

He removed to Gotha to the house of his sister, Mrs. 
Dschemfszig, who, together with Miss B. Geilfuss, another 
sister, and Mr. R. Geilfuss, for many years tone regulator 
of the Steinway factory here, are the sisters and brother 
of the deceased. Geilfuss never married. 

An acquaintance of 25 years gives us a knowledge 
and a privilege to state that the deceased was a man 
of sterling integrity, devoted to his house with unflinch- 
ing loyalty and an honest man in the truest sense of the 
word. Mr. Geilfus was rigorous in his business methods 
toa point that frequently became impressive and succeeded 
in carrying conviction with others. In his advocacy of the 
Steinway piano he was uncompromising and permitted ab- 
solutely no comparisom ‘The clientele that he built about 
his personality was derived from the very best elements of 
society, and he was universally respected by everyone who 
came in contact with him. We may be pardoned, in bid- 
ding him adieu forever, to say that he was an ardent, con- 
stant reader of THe Musicat Covurtex from the first until 
the time of his death. 


Trade Notes. 
—Mr. Evans, of Newby & Evans, is now in the Far West. 
—Mr. W. L. Ray is with Crawford & Casswell, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Eri Manning will open a music store at Trumansburg, N. Y 

-William Ashton, a music dealer of this city, is suing for a divorce 
from his wife, who he claims is living in Brooklyn with her former 
lover. 

J. G. Carter, of Port Huron, Mich., has sold out to S. E. Clark & 
Co., of Detroit, who will continue the business. Mr. Carter will en- 
gage in other business. 

The members of the Seal Glass Mandolin Company have applied 
for a charter under the laws of West Virginia, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, $500 of which is paid in. 

J. Curtin, who for many years has been in the piano and organ 
business at Escott, Ont., has removed to Brockville, Ont., where he 
will represent Heintzman & Co., of Toronto. 

—The National Bank Building Company, of Omaha, in their suit 
against Ford & Chariton, have applied for a receiver. Loudon G. 
Charlton has been mentioned for the position. 

Messrs. Nache, Brinkmann & Co., of Philadelphia, workers in 
metal, write us that they were the designers of the music stand 
which was presented to Bandmaster Sousa at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia a few nights since, and not Daniel Beale, as was pub- 
lished. 

—J. F. Waterman, of Montpelier, Vt., has opened a branch at 
Barre, and also has a line of pianos in the large store of Webster 
Hall. His line includes the Hazelton, Kranich & Bach, Krakauer 
Brothers and Brown & Simpson pianos and Palace and Worcester 
organs. 

—Swindlers in Indiana are working the venerable plan of ieaving 
pianos at farm houses on exhibition and collecting for the instrument 
after the farmer has signed a contract under the impression he was 
merely signing a receipt. They recently caught Harvey Ganetson, 
of Anderson, to the tune of $900, and are said to have been operating 
throughout the Indiana gas belt. 


—Elsewhere in these columns will be found an item referring to the 
application of the American National Bank Building Company, of 
Omaha, for a receiver to take charge of the affairs of the Ford & 
Charlton Music Company’s affairs. Since that form was closed we 
learn that the application has been denied, Ford & Charlton having a 
counter claim against the Building Company for nearly $2,000, the 
amount claimed by the latter company for rent 

PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 





No. 520,439. Mute for Banjos....... H. E. Le Valley, Providence, R. I. 
. ara , F. W. Hedgeland, Chi- 

No. 520,595. Machine for Stringing Pianos.. + cage, iil 

No. 520,651. Guitar Zither........ F. Menzenhauer, Jersey City, N. J. 

No. 520,667, Piano Action,......60.sseeeeee T. Cahill, New York, N. Y. 














POSTSCRIPT. 








Benjamin Curtaz, of San Francisco, is dead. 
tails next week. 

Notice. 
Copy of advertisements to appear in the 
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European edition of Tue Musica Courier, par- | 


should reach this office at 
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cation and position. 





Going to Europe. 
R. -FREEBORN G. SMITH, Sr., accom 
M panied by his wife and daughter, will probably leave 
r an extended trip through Europe this month, sailing the 
th on the S. S. City of Rome, of the Anchor Line, and 
hile away will visit London, Paris, Berlin, Brussels, the 


Exposition at Antwerp and other points of special interest. 
Mrs. Smith has not enjoyed the best of health the past 


winter, and her physician advises the sea voyage as a 
means of regaining her strength. 

Mr. Smith expects to visit the factories of the prominent 
piano manufacturers while abroad, noting any points of 
mprovement, keeping both eyes open for trade, and will 
no doubt secure orders for the ‘‘ Old Reliable Bradbury ” 


om Royalty in general as a side issue. 
The rumor that Mr. Smith was to visit ex-Queen Liliouka- 
10 


lani seems to be premature; however, he may take het 
next, as he is after all the crowned heads. 


Hansing & Scott. 


New Firm. 


SIEGFRIED HANSING, formerly 
perintendent of Behr Brothers & 
N. Scott, for many years manager of the factory of 





and | 
the Bell Organ Company at Guelph, Canada, have formed a 


Co.’s factory, 


R 
J 


copartnership under the title of Hansing & Scott, for the 
purpose of manufacturing upright pianos in this city 
Further details will be published as soon as the factory loca- 


tion has been determined upon. 


S 


girl one of the handsomest of the Schubert make of pianos. 


sé . 
Recorder” Prize. 
OME weeks ago the New York “ Recorder’ 
offered as a special prize for the most popular school 


The contest was decided by coupon vote, resulting in Miss 
Etta Fallon, of New York city, securing the piano, she 
Sat- 
ernoon last Miss Fallon, a very attractive miss of 


having received the highest number of votes—50,861. 
urday aft 
éleven years, was presented with the instrument at the 
Schubert warerooms on Broadway. Nearly a hundred 
persons, who were interested in the presentation, were 
present, and were entertained with music by Mr. Carl 
Odell 

Mr. F. E. McArthur, manager of the Schubert ware- 
rooms, was the originator of the **‘ Recorder” contest, and 


was greatly gratified at its success. 
A New Catalogue. 
W* are in receipt of the new catalogue and 
price list issued by Harry Coleman, of 228 North 
Ninth street, Philadelphia, of the Missenharter American 
Excelsior Solo and Military Band Instruments. 

We consider the catalogue one of the most creditable 
pieces of work that has come under our observation in some 
time. The cuts are really excellent, and of size large 
enough to convey a very correct idea of the details in the 
construction of the instruments, These catalogues can be 
obtained by anyone interested in band instruments by ap- 
plying to Mr. Coleman at the address given above. 











A Suggestion. 
OFFICE OF EDWARD T. BATES, 
MEADVILLE, Pa., June 1, 1894. 5 
Editors The Musical Courier : ‘ 
ILL you give me space in your journal to 
address a few words to the manufacturers of pi- 
anos r 

Having had some experience in studying the demands of 
the piano trade, I wish to suggest the building of a Baby 
Grand which shall be something more of a baby than any- 
thing yet attempted. 

The old time square has gone forever, and nobody wants 
to call it back. It had its virtues, but its graceless form 
and ugly square corners condemned it. 

The upright has its serious defects, which are becoming 
every day more apparent. When it has had ten years of 
steady service, its life as an interpreter of classical music 
will be near its end, 

Besides, the unscientific method of stringing with one 
end of the string down near the floor in a cold stratum of air, 
while the other end is up in an overheated stratum, there is 
the more nerve rasping effect of a never ending volume of 


ulars about which are given in another col- | 
the earliest | 
date, in order to insure proper classi- | 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 


Double Reed Organ. 

T is always understood that whatever is pro- 
| duced by the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Com- 
pany is in strict accordance with laws of good taste and is 
finished in the very best manner. This therefore can also 
be said of a commercial leader in the shape of a new double 
reed organ called ‘‘ Leader case,” style 2327, of which we 
publish an illustration. 





sound blowing full in the face of the performer. 
not necessary to enumerate the defects of the upright. 

The grand is undoubtedly the piano of the future; but 
t must be a modified grand. The grand for the million is 
yet to be built. 

It will be 624 or 7 octave. It will be 6 feet long, 
following graceful lines of harp shape. In its widest 
part it will be 4 feet 3 inches, and it will be made of the 
very best grade of material, and by workmen of unsur- 
passed skill. The scales, the patterns and forms for con- 
structing must be so drawn and constructed as to embrace 
all the improvements in construction, so as to bring the re- 
tail price within reasonable limits. 

If any manufacturer will build such a piano it will have 
We will ourselves take a half dozen. 

Epwarp T. Bates Company. 


an assured sale. 








R. S. Howard is at Atlanta to-day to attend the wedding of Miss 
Crew, daughter of Benjamin Crew, of the Phillips & Crew Company, 
of that city 

The warerooms of the recently incorporated W. H. Johnson Com- 
pany, at Halifax, N. S., were formally opened May 22. Musical 
selections were given by Mr. Logan, Miss Lizzie Huestis and Mr. 
Warren. The warerooms are among the finest in the Province. 

—Herman Rippe has secured a judgment of $5,000 yesterday in the 
Supreme Court against Edward Siegel by default. Both were em- 
ployed in Steinway’s piano factory in the fall of 1893. They quar- 
relled, and Siegel assaulted the other.—New York “ Herald.” 

Samuel Springer, 20 years old, of St. Paul, Minn., was held for 
examination in the Jefferson Market Police Court to-day on the 
charge of swindling. 

He is accused of obtaining a quantity of goods from various mer- 
chants by representing himself as a buyer for J. Palmer & Co., of 
2240 Third avenue, dealers in musica] instruments. 

At the close of the month, when the bills were sent, Palmer & Co. 
at once repudiated the purchases which had been made and notified 
the wholesalers that they had been swindled. 

Complaints poured into Inspector McLaughlin’s office in conse- 
quence, and Detectives Price and McCafferty were sent out to work 
on the case. They found Springer last night and arrested him. 

Among the firms “ bitten’? were Butler Brothers, 495 Broadway, 
$62; C. Bruno & Sons, 356 Broadway, $41.95; August Pollmann, 72 
Franklin street, $40; Mace & Co., of Houston and Chrystie streets, 
$10; Herman Sonntag, of 32% Broadway, $28; Stirn & Co., of 603 
Broadway, $28.90. 

The complaint at Jefferson Market Court to-day was made by 








Butler Brothers.—“ Evening World,” May 28. 
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The cut shows at a glance that the lines and general 
structure are artistic to a degree that should encourage 
other organ manufacturers to follow the plan instead 
of burdening the trade with abnormal and strangely 
incongruous organ cases. So original and unique is this 
case that a patent has been allowed onit. A revolving 
mirror is one of its features, but its chief ingredient is the 
musical quality of the instrument, which goes before the 
trade as a remarkable exemplar of what Mason & Hamlin 
can do in price and quality combined. 


Bay State Guitars, Banjos, Mandolins 
and Zithers on the Pacific Coast. 


CONTROLLED BY THE WELL-KNOWN Firm oF KouH_er & CHASE, 
San FRANCISCO. 





OHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston, manufacturers of 
the famous “ Bay State’’ guitars, mandolins, banjos and zithers, 
feel particularly elated in having secured Messrs. Kohler & Chase as 
their agents on the Pacific Coast. Already several shipments have 
been made, so that Kohler & Chase are fully equipped for filling 
orders inthat part of the country. They are alsoto be congratulated 
on their success in obtaining the agency for these goods. Probably 
no other instruments of the same class are superior to the “ Bay 
State.” 

Mr. Geo. H. Brown, the representative of John C. Haynes & Co. 
knew what he was doing when he entered into successful negotia- 
tions with the San Francisco house during his recent prosperous trip 
across the country in the interest of John C. Haynes & Co. 

The World’s Fair exhibit of these goods, which attracted so much 
attention and which received the highest awards, was sent entire to 
the Midwinter Fair at San Francisco. 

Mr. J. Harold Burke, the gentlemanly attendant at the World’s 
Fair exhibit, also has charge of the same at the California fair. 

Messrs. Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, and John C. Haynes & Co., 
Boston, having reason for mutual congratulation. 








“Eclipse Music Stand Leaf Turner.” 


The only practical Leaf Turner for 
turning sheet music while playing 
Easily placed upon Pianos or 
Organs. An absolute necessity 
for musicians. Send for circulars. 
(Patent applied for.) 


Price, $2.50. 
MUSIC LEAF TURNER CO., 
5 Dey St. & 187 Broapway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORQAN CO., Waterloo. 6. 


§@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 














we are not represented, 
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HOW TO BUY A PIANO. 


CopyRicut, 1804, By Sternway & Sons, New Yorg. 





yO THOSE WHO CONTEMPLATE PURCHASING A PIANO we address this short paper, which 
contains a few practical facts on the subject. F . 
_ To oy with, it is always advisable to buy the very best pao that one can pay for. This 
applies equally to persons of fastidious musical tastes, to those of indifferent tastes and to the student 
whose are still to be formed. Very musical people are not the only ones who require the best instra- 
ment. Taste in music is a growth, and the cheap piano which satisfies the purchaser to-day will show 
shortcomings to-morrow in the clearer light of increased knowledge. A good piano is especially essential 
to the student, se it is a most important factor in his musical education. - 

‘The successful purchase of a piano reqaires precisely the same outlay of common sense that is expended 
on the purchase of any other commercial article. There is no mystery surrounding a piano ; its every artis- 
tic excelience is capable of simple analysis and explanation, and is attributable to inventions of construc- 
tion, duly patented ant bodied by expert and therefore costly labor. There is a glamour sometimes 
intentionally thrown around the subject by interested parties. As a consequence our own salesmen are 
to-day less occupied in praising our own instruments (which speak for themselves) than in removing the 
erroneous impressions upon the purchaser by the salesmen of cheaper wares. For instance, it is often 
asserted by the latter that you overpay for a Steinway piano ase of its great name. This is the ancient 
ery of vendors of all cheap wares: but in dealing with most other articles the purchaser has some knowledge 
of the goods and_ perceives the falsity of the argument, while a layman can have no knowledge of what it 
costs to make a fine piano, He knows neither the work required nor the cost of exvert labor. Hence he 
turns a willing ear to any plea for less expenditure. Unconsciously he wishes to be convinced, and the 
wish is the father to the thought. The argument itself is entirely untrue and puerile. You do not pay for 
any man’s name, but for the sterling article which that name. Competition, that b wheel of 
trade, relegates each piano manufactarer to his proper position in the trade and prevents any house from 
obtaining high prices with which its goods are not commensurate. You pay no one for a name, 

The house of Steinway & Sons is nearly a half century old, and among our innumerable patrons are 
some of the shrewdest business men of the country, They have bought Steinway pianos not once only, 
but again and again, for their children and grandchildren, as one generation has su another, and 
deemed them cheaper than inferior pianos at smaller prices. Experiment a trifle on your own account; 





undertake a tour of the piano warerooms. Your first discovery is that you can make no intelligent com- 
parison of different makes of pianos, because, except at an exposition, you never see al) the better » akes 
together, and b to unpracticed ears most new pianos sound fairly well when there is present no 
better instrument with which to compare them. Strive as earnestly as you may_to remember qualities of 
tone, you will fail, and ultimately will return home with your arm full of piano literature, your ears 
weary with a babel of sound and your mind confused by contradictory statements. For instance: “X” is 
accused by * Y ” of charging overmuch for his tname. This, in turn, is refuted by ‘ Z,” who exposes 
the fallacies of ** Y’s” pretensions, but forthwith advances his own claim to rank with “X.” Meanwhile, 
both * ¥” and “ Z” are equally in error, because the instruments of each, as they well know, are at that 
wy moment sold throughout the country, in the same warerooms, alongside the instruments of “ X, 
and no equality as to merit is even suggested by the country dealer. On the contrary, he represents them 
as being thoroughly distinct in grade, merit, cost and selling price. At the end of your investigation you 
will appreciate the paradox that in realizing that you know nothing of pianos you know a great deal— 
know that you need to obtain intelligent guidance. ¢ : 
At this point permit us to suggest to you the exercise of your usual discretion. Go to the house whose 
iano has ranked facile princeps for so many years. If its instruments are within the reach of your purse 
y one ; if not, request guidance as to how to proceed further. Discretion will justify you at the time., 
and experience will justify you a thousandfold later on. The purchase of a Steinway is always an excellent 
investment, because, after many years of use, these pianos still retain an unapproachsble commercial 
value and, masteally peaking, their original freshness of tone. They have not only lasted well, but they 
have been a solace while they lasted ; they have more than pl , they have satisfied. rey 
The manafacture of the Steinway Piano is not upon conventional lines; it, is a certain ideal tone 
incorporated for all time in the wood and steel of instrument. It is as sincerely true art as the 
painting of the great masters ; but we have this ndventess painter cannot work by proxy, whereas we 
through our factory can reproduce our chefs d’cuvre indefinitely. | 4 “ 3 
Regarding the tone, touch and'durability of our pianos, we cite from innumerable testimonials the 
opinion of a few great artists and acousticians, whose assured position in the world of music and science 
entitles them to speak with undoubted sincerity and authority. 











QUALITIES WHICH ARTISTS FIND IN THE STEINWAY PIANO. 


| c cal 
Sensitive Tone and Poetic Rregens. ge ae 


ARTISTS. an 
Quality. General Summary of Opinion. | 
I would express my enthusiasm, | 
IGNACE J. |, inspiration and unbounded joy in Glorious and wonderful in-tra- 
PADEREWSKI. | its ideal beauty of tone. | ments. 
Paderewski, 


Paderewski, 





ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF. 


Tone, the essence of poetry. Its 
wonderful] beauty and sympathetic 
quality, its richness and gem-like 
Hagan and brilliancy arises from 
the perfect purity of the compo- 
nent parts of the tone. 

Essipoff. 


| Have used the pianos of nearly 
all celebrated manufacturers; 


Matchless pian: 
_ In them I have found my ideal 


instrument. 
Essipoff. 
The magnificent Steinway grand 


piano in my music room presents 
a harmonic totality of admirable 





FRANZ LISZT. none possess to such a marvelous rm i 
degree that sympathetic, tic qualities. Permit me the expres- 
ADELINA PATTI. and singing tone which distin- sion of my undisguised admira- 


guishes the Steinway above all | tion. 


others. ratti, Liszt, 


_ I consider your grand pianos 
incomparable. 


EMMA EAMES-STORY. 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. 


The tone is enchantingly sweet ; 
similar in quality to that of a 
stringed instrument, and to the 
human voice, 

' Joseffy. 


Eames-Story. 


Noble in all registers. 





Their essentially noble and 
poetic quality renders these instro- 
ments wonderfully sympathetic to 
me, Ferster. 


_ Evenness, richness and surpris- 
ing duration of tone. 


ETELKA GERSTER. 


Gerster. 


Duration of Singing Tohe— 
Endorance of Instrument— 
Construction. 


Power with Purity of Tone. 
Noble Quality. 





In all my long and difficult jour- 
neys over America, in a very in- 
clement season, I have used _ your 
unrivaled pianos exclusively in 
public and private with the most 

| eminent satisfaction and effect. 
They have done full justice to their 
| world-wide reputation, both for 
excellence and capacity for endur- 
ing the severest trials. 
Rubinatein. 


No other European or American 
pianos known to me such 


Perfection of touch and me- 
chanism. Grandeur and power. 
Paderewski. 


Paderewski, 


The action is perfection itself, 

| responding with the utmost 
promptitade to the most delicate 
and the most powerful touch. 
Under the severest trials its won- 


derfal precision, elasticity and) Greatest possible volume, depth 





Joseffy. 


power remain up lo 
Essipoff. 


Affording delight even to my 


old piano-weary fingers. 


Liszt. 


The absolutely perfect action of 


the Steinway pianos renders them 


the indispensable ally of the exec- 


utive artist. 
Joseffy- 


Easy, elastic and agreeable 


touch, 
Gerster. 


| and sonority. 


Essipoff. 


The new Steinway grand is a 
glorious masterpiece in power, 
sonority, singing quality and per- 
tect harmonic effects. 

Liszt, 


Sonorous. In grandeur and pow- 
er equalling the orchestra. 
Joseffy. 


Sonority and richness. 
: Gerster. 


possess 
extraordinary durability under the 
severest usage. si pop. 
As Liszt once stood among the 
piano players of his time, the Stein- 
way concert grand stands —— 
solitary, without a rival, among i 
contemporary instruments of its 
kiad. oth Liszt and Steinway 
reached their aim.: Making the at- 
tainments of important pr 
sors their basis of operation, they 
as path breakers lead all others, 
always ane and creating 
something new. If Liszt be recog- 
nized as the creator of modern 
iano technic, Steinway must be 
esignated as the founder of mod- 
ern piano making. Friedheim 








I prefer your pianoforte to all 
others, on account of their sympa- | 
thetic and poetic tone. 

Mehlig. 


Wonderful evenness throughout 


ANNA MEHLIG. = 
Mehlig. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


Improvisatenrs find inspiration 
in its powerful and delicate vibra- 
tions ; composers a palette which 
will furnish the thousand nuances 


required for the interpretation of The Steinway is to the pianist 





works enriched by the modern | what the Stradivarius is to the 
FELICIEN DAVID. seaueenn of atresia violinist. 
Gounod, | Joachim, 


ANTON SEIDL. 


Perfect evenness from the low- 
est tones to the highest ; the latter 
of a distinctness 1 never heard 
before. Seidl. 


The scale is very even in the best 
sense of the word—the bass rich 
and pure, the treble singing and 
full, the upper octaves round and 


Wondrous beauty of tone qual- 
ity. 
4 Seidl, 


The tone is not only larg® and 
round, but exquisitely sensitive 
and fresh. ualities make 
the Steinway piano better adapted 
to cantabile playing at one ex- 
treme, and to the most passionate 
bravoura at the other, than any 
other piano I know. 

Aus der Ohe. 


ADELE-AUS DER OHE. 
THEODORE THOMAS. 


ter. The Steinway piano is a har- 
monious creation of, art, so indi- 
vidual and sympathetic that the 
artist often feels as if it possessed 
a living personality of its own. 

Aus der e 


: I ing your erend plane of won- 
RICHARD WAGNER. ps ~~ Cramer ce Mie rks — 
Prof. H. von HELMHOLTZ. The entire scale is remarkable 
for its evenness, richnees and vol- 
ume of tone. Helmholtz. 


Wonderful sweetness. The tone 
liquid, singing and harmonious. 
Helmholtz. 





ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
JEAN and EDOUARD 

DE RESZKE, 
FRANZ ABT. 


I desire to express to you frank- 
ly my admiration of the noble, 
singing and wonderfully sympa- 
thetic tone quality of your pianos, 
combined with an extraordinary 

| volume of tone, enabling the 
| pianist to produce the most beauti- 
fal tonal effects, withal orchestral. 


Your magnificent grand piano 
which we have used during our | 
tournée in America, is in every 

| respect a truly remarkable instru- 
ment. We take real pleasure in 
stating the fact. 


SOFIA SCALCHI. orcheat goat 
lam such an enthusiast for the 

Unites all desirable qualities to | Steinway pianofortes that I would 

the highest degree. he tone- gladly undertake a journey to 


America for the sake of playing 
upon a Steinway grand. 
enter. 


FRANZ RUMMEL. 
SOPHIE MENTER. 
LILLIAN NORDICA. 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL. 
LUIGI MANCINELLI. 


quality is truly beautiful and ex- 


tremely sympathetic. 
ummel. 


Your grand is distinguished by | 
| its rare beauty of tone quality 
| tender, clear as a bell and far- 
carrying in the treble; in the 


The Steinway piano (which I 
used in my public concerts in Ger- 


fg octaves wie oe sing- many ne inland) is absolutely 
i ik i tradivarius. “unexcelled. 
FERRUCCIO B. BUSONI. ing like a genuine Stradivarins. /"unezoe ieeednclt 
ALBERTO JONAS. ; 

| ‘The tone is ideal, 

| Mancinelli. 


ILLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MA 


replete with vitality and charac. | 


Perfect and responsive action. 
Mek 


. 


Glorious sonority. 
Mehlig. 





Pianists will find new resources 
for special effects. 
Gounod, 





Seidl, 





The actiop of the Steinway 
piano, combining as it does depth, 
power, lightness and elasticity, 
affords the artist the means of pro- 
ducing the most delicate shades 
of tone color, the most piquant 
effects and the most tremendous 


bravoura. 
Aus der Ohe. 
Am amazed by the lightness and 


delicacy of the touch, considering 
its great volume of tone, and by 


the precise and perfect cessation | 


of tone which the dampers effect. 
Hetmhottz. 


They combine all excellencies 
to the highest possible degree, 
their tone is poetic and sympa- 
thetic, combined with wonderfal 
singing quality and sonority, sup- 

rting the voice most admirably. 

e touch and action is unsur- 
passed, light and elastic, answer- 


ing promptly to all requirements. | 


Sealechi. 








The action responds with equal 
promptness to every shade of 
touch—it is perfect. 

Rummel, 


The touch is simply unsurpass- 


able for the delivery of all kinds 
of double notes ; equally and spe- 
cially adapted to forte and piano 
in staccato, and in repetition. 

. Rosenthal, 


I consider per- 


The mechanism 
fect. Mancinelli. 


ILED FREE 


WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 107, 109 and I11 EAST 14th STREET, 


Sonority splendid and essential- 
ly noble. ou have discovered 
the secret of lessening, to an im- 
erceptible point, the unpleasant 
narmonic of the minor seventh. 

Berlioz. 


Enchanting pianos and glo- 
Seiil, 


| rious fortes. 


Their tone is noble, sonorous 
and pure; even in the utmost for- 
tissimo it is rich and sweet. More- 
over, it carries so far, that it 
makes the most delicate pianissi- 
mo practicable in very large halls. 

Aus der Uhe, 


Our great tone masters, when 
writing the grandest of their cre- 
ations for the pianoforte, seem to 
have had a presentiment of the 
ideal grand piano as now attained 
by yourselves. Wagner. 


I have met many fine European 


and American pianofortes, but 
none that combine grandeur and 
poetry of tone, elasticity of touch, 
in short, everything that rendersa 


piano perfect, to such a degree as | pr I 
will wear well and withstand the 
effect of any climate Né 


do your celebrated pianofortes. 
Abt, 


Volume, sonority and depth are 
magnificent. 
Rummel, 


It contains all excellencies. 
Nordica, 


They are perfect in the highest 
sense of the word ; responsive to 
every demand; their sonority is 
of incomparable beauty, brilliant 
and powerful, tender and grave. 
I have found them to be the most 
expressive medium to convey the 
thoughts of the great composers. 
Their use is to me a source of 
purest pleasure. Jonas. 


_ Unequaled capacity for remain- 
ing in tune a great length of time. 
Gerster. 


Capacity for remaining in per- 
fect tune and order under the 
severest trials of travel, chan of 
atmosphere and use. Mehlig. 


They are superior to all that I 
have heard or tried to the present 
day, and in giving you this certifi- 
cate I not only fulfill a duty of 
conscience, but render justice to 
the man and manufacturer who has 
realized in his productions the 
greatest progress in the art of 
piano making. David, 





I consider the Steinway piano 
the best piano at present made, and 
that is t e reason why I use it in 
private and also in all my public 
concerts. As long as the pianos of 
Messrs. Steinway & Nons retain that 
high degree of exceilence of mapn- 
facture and those admirable quali- 
ties which have always distin- 
guished them, I shall continue to 
use them in preference to all other 
pianos. Theo, Thomas. 


Am amazed at the prolonged 
duration of tones by which the in- 
strument becomes organ like. 

Hetmholtz. 


In taking one of your Grands to 
Europe, I am conscious of the fact 
that I will possess the best piano at 
present made, an instrument that 


riach. 


Their singing and carrying ca- 
pacity is most wonderful, and their 
durability uader the most powerful 
touch is simply astounding. 

Rummel, 


That I have used your grands in 
ninety concerts and no repairs 
were necessary speaks more brill- 
iantly than any other proof for the 
durability of their construction. 

osenthal. 


UPON APPLICATION. 


STEIN WAY Bz SOon's, 





NEW YORK. 
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HOW T0 GET TRADE, 


——> 

NDER this head we expect to give each week 

U valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 

musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 

about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 

reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
narked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 
No. XXXIII. 











In Butte, Mont., the Sherman Music Company are doing 
some very loud advertising, On Sundays, May 13 and 20, 
they published full page ads. in the ‘‘ Daily Miner” of that 
city 

A page ad. is bound to do some good, merely because it 
is a page ad. It makes people believe that the business is a 
big one, and that its proprietors are progressive. It creates 
an impression of prosperity, and if the ad. is well written 
it creates real prosperity. 

I should think these ads. would do the Sherman Com- 
pany a great deal of good. 

One of the ads. contains a reproduction of a checker 
board, with the checkers of one side represented by dollar 
signs, and the other side by the words “piano” and 
“organ.” The text of the ad. begins this way : 


DO YOU PLAY CHECKERS? 


The 
with fine Pianos and Organs. 








top portion of this board represents our store filled 


The lower portion of it rep- 


resents your several homes filled with good, honest dollars. 


WE PROPOSE TO FILL YOUR HOMES 
WITH OUR FINE PIANOS AND 
ORGANS AND TAKE FROM 
YOU IN RETURN YOUR 
GOOD, HONEST DOLLARS. 


rHE FIRST MOVE YOU 
and select from our fine stock of instruments a Weber, 
Bros., Estey, Emerson or other first-class Piano. 


MAKE will be to visit our warerooms 
Decker 


THE MUSICAL COU 





THE NEXT MOVE WE MAKE: Place the pianos in your h .use and 
This makes one transposition on our commer- 
checkerboard. We have eleven more such exchanges to 
before fill this board, and then we commence on a 


get your money 


cial 


make we 


second one 


Rather aclever idea—don't you think ? And well worked 
out too. 

The other ad. contains mention of all lines of goods from 
pianos to fiddle strings, with cuts illustrative of each line. 


When You Buy a Piano 


BUY THE BEST. 
The DECKER BROS. Pianos are known to 
e the most perfect, durable and reliable Pianos : 





n the world. 


Decker Bros. Pianos have become world- ‘ 


renowned on their intrinsic merits and not : 
through profuse advertising ~ 
It should require no argument to convince people : 


that a good article costs more than a poor one; and, : 
1s Decker Bros. make the very best pianos, : 
they cannot compete with many others in the mere : 

- question of price. : 
We could, of course, sell you a piano at $200, $250 : 

: or $275, but what would be the result? Simply : 
That in about two years you would come : 
back to us and say we had sold you a poor piano. If : 
we sold such pianos we could make more on them : 

; than we do on our fine, superior instruments, but - 
- weare not aiming to establish any such reputation. : 
We hope to be here for years to come and we : 
want to make a lasting reputation for selling only : 
the VERY BEST instruments. ; 
Don't buy a piano because it’s cheap, and don’t : 

- letany one tell you that Pianos at from $200 to $275 - 
: are just as good as first class instruments, for It Is : 
> Not True. . 
We have just received another lot of those superb : 
Decker Bros. Pianos and we invite you to call and : 


this 


see them 


SHERMAN MUSIC CO. 
223 North Main Street, Butte, Mont, 





Another ad, from the same concern is better, so far as 











the writing is concerned, than either of the page ads. It is 
a good, plain argument, straight to the point, logical and 
convincing, The only trouble with it is that it is too long 
for the space it occupies. If it had been cut up into twoor 
three ads, it would have been better. One point at a time 
is enough, and make it as sharp and crisp as possible—drive 
it clear through the reader's mind if you can and clinch it on 
the other side. Don't try to tell all you know in one adver- 
tisement. There are other days coming and papers will be 
printed on each day. If you tell it all to-day what will you 
have to say to-morrow ? 
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A PIANO 


Now and enjoy it as you go along. 
Play it while you pay for it—get 
the good out of it. He was a smart 
man who said: “Let us have a 
good time while we live, for we’ll 
be a long time dead.” 

Why can’t we sell you a , or 
——, or a—— piano? Take your 
time about paying for it. 
We're in no hurry. 


JONES & CO, 


217 SMITH STREET. 
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* 7 
Just by way of variety, here’s a bad ad. If anybody 
knows why this period of the year—June—makes the pur- 
chase of a piano *‘ paramount” he has an opportunity of 


MUSIC! MUSIC! 


:0:- 
At this period of the year the question of the : 
urchase of a musical instrument is paramount. : 
/e are able to supply the needs of the trade in this : 
line, quite as well as the largest houses in the city, 
: a8 the testimony of many customers will prove. : 
: In the way of 


=PIANOS= 


HAVE 





WE 
BLASIUS & SONS, SCHOMACKER, MATHU- 
SHEK & SON. 
Prices, from $250 Up. 


——— :0; 


IN 
Organs= 


- The well-known Estey, Weaver, Chicago Cottage, 
- Crown, Bridgeport. Price, from $50 up. 





In smaller Musical Goods we have in the best 
manufacture, 


ACCORDEONS, BANJOS, GUITARS, AUTO- 
HARPS, VIOLINS, DRUMS, 


And everything in the music line—Sheet Music, : 
Music Books, Music Rolls, &c. Easy terms of pay- : 
ment if desired. 


See the SEWING MACHINES we sell for $25. 
Call at the leading music store north of the moun- 


SAMUEL BRITTON, 


No, 22-24 East Centre St., - 


MAHANOY CITY, PA. 


relieving my mind a great deal. I expect this space didn’t 
cost very much, and so Mr. Britton has neglected it. The 
ad. reads like a just-before-Christmas announcement, and 
has probably been running since then without change. 





A 50 cent ad. in a small town is relatively just as im- 


portant as a $50 one 1n a big city. It is the medium of com- 
munication with possible buyers. If the ad. can be made 
to sell one piano in a year in a small place, it more than 
pays for itself. Chances are, if it is properly attended to, it 
will do a great deal better than that. If you've only a few 
people to work on, work hard. It’s a great deal harder to 
sell ten pianos among 1,000 people than to sell 100 among 
10,000. The smaller the place the more attention should be 
paid to the advertising. 
* ” # 

This ad. was published recently in the Boston ‘t Tran- 

script” by the Mason & Hamlin Company: 


THE WEATHER. 


Boston, May, 184. 


For the remainder of the 
season the weather is apt 
to be at times damp at the 
seashore. Persons about 
to rent a piano for the summer are 
respectfully urged to examine the 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


which, because of its improved method 
of stringing, stands in tune remarkably, 
notwithstanding the dampness. 






154 & 155 Tremont Street, Boston. 


It seems to meto beafairad. The idea is excellent, but I 
believe it could be impressed upon the reader a great deal 
more strongly. For instance, I would suggest : 





AT THE 
SEASHORE ; 


The moist airis bs at 
trying ona piano. Nine in ten will 
go wrong, and get out of tune and 
tone ina week. The tenth one is the 


MASON & 
HAMLIN PIANO. 


It stands all sorts of weather. Its 
, improved method of stringing makes 
) it stand in tune better than any other. 
) This hint is given for the benefit of 
those who will rent pianos for the 
summer. It will cost no more to have 
a Mason & Hamlin, 


; 154 & 155 Tremont St., Boston. 











This explains itself. I haven't any criticism to make on 
an ad, that sold five pianos in ‘‘a few days.” It’s a good 
ad., no matter what it looked like or said. This one, how- 
ever, shows on its face that it should be effective. It is per- 
fectly plain and distinct. It givesa price. It doesn’t give 
the name of the piano, which may or may not be a good 
thing. 
St. PAUL, Minn., May 26, 1894. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York City, N. Y.: 

DEAR SiR—I send you herewith copy of an ad. that has been one of 
our most successful ones as far as direct and immediate results are con- 
cerned. The ad. was running but a few days, but during that time 
we sold five $185 pianos to parties who stated that they had come to 
us through reading the ad. And yet some people say that adver tis- 
ing does not pay! Very truly yours, 

EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, 
With W. J. Dyer & Brother. 


PRICES 
TALK. cen 


Generalities are good in their place, but 
after all, yust how much one can save in buy- 


Piano 


here is what people want to know. It’s not 
a question of whether, but how much, be- 
cause it’s generally known and fully under- 
stood that money can be saved by buying 
from our wholesale stock. 

This week we offer a brand new 


Upright Piano 
For $185. 


Handsome Ebonized Case, fully warranted. 


Others ask 
Why pay the 


w. at 


DY EF. 


& BRO., 
21 & 23 West Fifth Street. _* 


bre for this grade of Piano. 
ifference ? 
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LEIPSIC, GERMANY; 

Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
“gg and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 


“ execution; liberal 
conditions, 


nd PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


on 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=m NASSAU, N. Y. 
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GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FoRMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
624, 626 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. ' 





BEM SIOAT OU ME. 


C. G. RODER,| 


UMOM> vICHOZC 


PIANO ORGAN 
SOOMPANYT, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM dees fend NEEDHAM ORCANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE. QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presivext 


), New York. 


a? Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. ¢ 


AGENCIES: 

NEW ZEALAND—Muwer & Tompson, Chriss 
church, 

INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 

BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 

(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


S. W. Corner 
Union Square 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Hewnry Amoseivce, London. 

RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA—Svutrow Bros., Melbourne. 

GERMANY—Boume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 








OVER 
100,000 PAIRS Ib 
USE. 





ALBANY, N. ¥. 













Send for Catalogue. 
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and Carver ef 











Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


$10 & 612 West 36th St 


NEW YORK. 











YOURS 
IF 
You 



































0 SG Se eee PAY 
THE 
PEASE Piano Co., — 
€ > © + NO 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, Exorbitant 
NEW YORK.-—— oy - PRICE. 
No. 46 Jackson Street STVLS TRIUWPH-CUN LATERE. 
CHICAGO. Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Ps 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





EXPERIENCE NO. XIll. 





DIDN'T see Monk again until the next time, 
| which was quite a length of while, for I got busy and 
ld a lot of pianos, and that was important under the cir- 
mstances, as my firm was getting somewhat out of 
utience. However, evenin a town as large as Chicago, 
ple who concentrate at the same focus are apt to meet 
h other, and thus it happened that I met Monk much 
ner than my health demanded it. I forgot to tell you 
at I had asked him the name of the tailor who made that 
id colored suit for him, and he told me (it was a week ago) 
that he bought it on the West Side at a misfit parlor. Hehad 
tailor yet, he told me, and would not go into such a 
iry until he had reached a circulation with his ‘‘ Slow- 

" that was as big as that of the ‘‘ Windyhater.” 
I suppose it will take at least three or four years before 
he gets in sight of that 504, and yet one cannot tell ; 
Mank may yet pass Terrier in this mad race for subscribers. 
I found him at the corner of Wabash avenue and Adams 
street looking at Lyon & Healy’s great building, ‘‘ There’s 
nothing like that in the East,” said he. I agreed with him, 
as I naturally could, for that certainly is a wonderful estab- 
lishment. I asked him rather innocently whether he had 
ever seen it before. ‘* Not carefully, like I am now observ- 
ng it.” ‘* What makes you so careful now?” I asked. 
‘‘ Well,” said Monk, ‘‘ I heard that Terrier was contemplat- 
ing it a few days ago, and when he investigates anything 
connected with the trade I always prepare myself. You 
know he seldom bothers about trade matters since he has 
been getting up those lists, for they occupy him most of 
the time now in apologizing. You know a man who com- 
mits an offense must apologize, even if it’s a man of Ter- 

rier’s standing.” 

I could not see it in that light, and while we were look- 
ing at the big building Terrier himself appeared. He 
looked like a healthy, retired horse jockey who had an 


interest ina stud farm. An air of prosperity and profanity 
surrounded him, but he appeared to bask in it. He joined 


us and asked us at once to join him, but I told him we were 
interested in the Lyon & Healy building. 

**Say, Monk,” he suddenly belched forth, ‘‘ what do 
you think happened at our office this morning? Why, we 
got a letter from down the State asking us to reply through 
columns of the ‘Windyhater’' what a violin peg 
was! Who ever heard of such a thing?” Monk said that 
they were getting over a half dozen letters like that every 
year, and that he would not suffer any annoyance. ‘ You 
know what we do, Terrier?” ‘* What do you do?” ** Why, 
we mail them a sample copy of the ‘Slowgo’ asa reply, 


the 





and do you know, we never hear from them again.” ‘*‘ But, 
Monk, that doesn’t settle it,” said Terrier. ‘‘ What is a peg 
violin?” ‘‘ Violin peg,” Monk suggested. ‘All right; 
have it your way; but what is it?” asked Terrier. 

Monk: ** Well, what's the matter with going over to 
Platt Gibbs and asking him? He can settle the question.” 

Terrier: ‘‘ Suits me, but I want you not to take advan- 
tage by publishing anything ahead of me.” 

Platt was in and received us all as merrily as a seventeen 
year old locust. ‘* What can I do for the trade?” ‘* Oh, 
it’s the simplest thing on earth. What really is a peg 
violin, all fun aside, Platt?” said Terrier, and before Platt 
could get his sight properly adjusted Monk reasserted, 
** Violin peg, not peg violin.” ‘*‘ That don’t make no differ- 
ence,” Terrier retorted. ‘* You let Platt decide.” 

‘‘If you gentlemen (excuse my bluntness),” said Gibbs, 
‘* will permit me I will just say to you that there is a differ- 
ence.” ‘‘In price?” asked Terrier. ‘‘ No, no, no, no, I 
don’t mean that ; I mean to say that there is a difference 
between a peg violin and a violin peg. Here, I'll show 
you,” and with this he took up a violin and began to ex- 
plain, but he could not go on, as Terrier interrupted him by 
saying:” -You don’t suppose that I as the leading trade 
editor don’t know the difference between a peg violin and a 
violin peg? and when Platt said, ‘‘ No, you don’t,” Terrier 
went off in a hurry shouting in cowboy style from the door, 
‘* Platt, you can’t buy me, old man!” 

I did not understand the proceedings, and I must admit 
that in comparison with Terrier's behavior Monk was con- 
ducting himself like a half decent farmer, at least. He was 
quietly winking, it is true, but that is a congenital trouble 
brought about by looking too intensely at a chromo of the 
‘‘Great World’s Fair of 1993,” for which he is preparing 
preliminary articles so that he will get passes sure the next 
time. He only had occasional ones during the last World's 
Fair and he got fits for it at home. 

But Platt's face, which, by the way, is seldom devoid of 
six per cent. interest, was a study in realism by this time. 
‘* What in——” he burst out suddenly, and then stopped. 
**Say, Monk, what do you two mean, anyhow, by coming 
here and taking me away from my typewriter to explain 
this thing to you?” Monk was just about beginning to col- 
lect the scattered forces of his cyclopean intellect, and as I 
noticed the struggle as it was pictured on his corrugated 
brow, I thought I would come to his rescue by explaining 
the whole occurrence to Mr. Gibbs. 

He had just given me an order for some new stencil 
pianos and listened to meintently. A four acre smile spread 
over his face, and just as he was about to say something Monk 
asked him: ‘* Will you not just djetate the reply to your 
typewriter and I will publish it just as you give it tome?” 





That seemed to suit Platt, and while he was dictating 

Monk, who in his excitement at the prospective newspaper 

beat had forgotten all about me, walked up and down, ner- 

vously awaiting Gibbs, who finally brought the paper out. 

He handed it to Monk and asked him to read it aloud, 

which the latter did in a hesitating and guarded manner. 
Prec VIOLIN AND VIOLIN Pkc. 

A correspondent sends us the following letter, the only one received 
to-day: “ Whatisa violin peg? Yours truly.” 

. This is very easy. A violin peg is not a peg violin, as an esteemed 
contemporary claims. A peg violin is entirely different. While a 
violin peg can be used by more than one person at a time a peg violin 
must be played upon alone. The word peg should not be construed 
as the word pig, asan esteemed contemporary used it in expressing 
it. Anyone who states in his whimms that a violin needs no peg and 
that a peg needs no violin isa blackmailer. Pegs are put on violins 
to hang them up, and when a violin is hung up it is a peg violin. 
There are no peg pianos because pianos have no pegs. A violin is not 
a piano, by no means. We charge nothing for this opinion. 

Correspondence solicited. 

That is the way it appeared in the ‘ Slowgo,” but the 
‘* Windyhater” had its real answer as follows on the same 
day. The papers are published on the same day, so that 
you can compare both with each other: 

On Pgés. 

Among the numerous letters received by us all the time is the fol- 
lowing: “ What are Violin Pegs? Yours truly.”’ Dead easy. A 
violin peg is really wrong; for it should be a peg violin, which isa 
musical instrument intended for playing. Violins are ancient in 
their construction. The most celebrated are the eremated violins, 
Old Italian cremated violins are the most costive, selling atall figures 
that can be gotten. Peg is the name of the inventor, who died some 
years ago ina Keely Institute. We sympathized with his family at 
the time. 

In this way both papers virtually agreed with each other ; 
but I could not help visiting Gibbs to hear what he had to 
say. I showed him the ‘‘ Windyhater.” He subscribes to 
both papers, but never takes the wrappers off, following 
the usual trade practice. He was nonplussed. ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘did you ever? This must be Terrier’s article. 
Why didn't he come to see me, as he usually does, to get 
his information? But I refuse to mix myself up in this 
trade paper controversy,” and he world not say another 
word. 

I was just about going out when I spied Monk. He was 
wild in his mild way, and accused Platt of having given 
Terrier the proper information while he gave him (Monk) 
the false tip. It took considerable persuasion to get him 
out on the street. I finally managed to induce him to go 
with me to the Wellington. When we got seated he said 
solemnly, ‘‘ Look here, Poccet, that was mean, wasn't it? 
I thought Platt Gibbs wasa friend of mine. He is one of 
the few men in the Chicago trade who pays me a subscrip- 
tion, and that counts with me.” 

I told Monk that there was no reason to judge Gibbs. 
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& ZEIDLER, Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 








HAZELTON 





‘THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > I A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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he APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+— > 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE. 





E"aRRanvD A Vortery., 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices, Charges prepaid. 








L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New Yor’ 


THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEH JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENT? 


Hartford Diamond Polish Co.., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 









DIAMOND 





Dear Sirs: 
We find nothing to equal the Diamond 
Vig k Polish. Yours truly, 


TABER ORGAN Co. 


Equally good for Pianos or Organs. 
Worcester, Mass., May 24, 1894. 





OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO CASES. 


Our Appress— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SLULIZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 











DRESDEN, 


R. SINGEWALD, étamanv: 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes, Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ‘ARTICLES. | 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 








Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 &8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. ; . ‘ 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH es 
Brooxzuyn, NI. WwW. 


ZManwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 











WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop.-| 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 


DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, i 1A N OS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


STRAUCH BROS, . 


“a 
MANUFACTURERS OF O 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
New York. 
\ 


RANIC 
Kipacn 


452 & 454 WEST 18TH STREET, 
Grand, Square and Upright 
response; large tone; 


solid construction. Only 4pP JANOS-.?> 


best seasoned material 
used. secvived Highest Award at the United States 
“ Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
F. X. LECHNER SOHN, And are admitted te be the most Celebrated In- 
ESTABLISHED 1865. ) ents of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Eisenmannstr, 2. MUNICH, GERMANY. > Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
' Faetory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 









































MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 

(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 
berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 
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How do you know that he furnished Terrier with his 
article? Because he gave you yours do you conclude that 
he gave Terrier his article?” ‘‘ Certainly,” said Monk, 
‘that’s my reason. How would Terrier know if Platt 
hadn't told him and written it for him?” ‘ But, Great 
rish,” I replied, *‘ Terrier does not reply in his paper as 

1 do in yours. How could it be considered as coming 
from the same source? Think a minute, Monk.” ‘I never 

‘he rejoined. ‘‘ Well, you ought to.” ‘‘It isn’t neces- 


in my business,” he jackulated, ‘‘I wouldn't bother 

I don’t care, anyhow. I got another page for 

next issue in payment of an article the firm will send with 
t care.” ‘* Under such circumstances,” said I, 


in't to.” 


t. I dor 
1 ne¢ 


A , 
AS we 


loitered out we ran across Terrier, who had just 
finished his 11:20 a. m. cocktail. He beamed. ‘ Well, 
Monk, got you that time on the peg.” Monk said nothing. 
‘*Got you on the violin sure, eh, Monk?” he bawled. But 


Monk said nothing. ‘' Didn't get it from Gibbs either,” he 
But Monk said nothing. ‘‘I wrote it myself; 
see, Monk?” ‘‘ Well,” said Monk, ‘‘if that’s the case my 
article is correct and I’m satisfied,” and with this he made 
Terrier looked at me askance, if you 


stuttered 


a break and left us. 


know what that means. ‘‘ What’s Monk after anyhow, 
Poccet? Do you think he hit it? Oram I right?” ‘* Don’t 
ask me,” I answered ; ‘‘leave me out.” ‘ Well, Poccet, for 


heaven's sake is a peg violin wrong, oram I wrong? This 
music trade business is, is, is—well, it’s too much for me.” 
At last, commiserating with him in his misery, I told him 
that the best thing he could have done under the circum- 
stances was to have gone to Lyon & Healy’s and look at 
one of their catalogues, which would give him a clue. ‘‘But 
I don’t understand a mixed catalogue, I only can manage a 
piano catalogue, and that breaks me all up. I don’t know 
now what a scale is, and I have seen it mentioned in lots of 
What is a scale, anyhow, Poccet?” 
lerrier,” I said, ‘* I tell you what you should 


catalogues 


‘* Look here 


do. Write to your friend in New York, the editor of the 
‘Music Tired ;’ he will let you know at once what a scale 
is.” ‘I'll do it,” said Terrier, and disappeared in the bar- 


M. T. Poccer. 


Mr. Jacob Doll Announces. 

R. JACOB DOLL announces that Mr, Au- 

M gustus Baus has not been in his employ for the past 

three months, and therefore has no right to make any busi- 

ness trades for the house of Jacob Doll. All communica- 

tions of whatever nature should be addressed to Mr. Doll's 
office, Southern Boulevard and Trinity avenue. 

In conversation with Mr. Doll he informed a representa- 
tive of THe Musicat Courter that he was obliged to take 
this step from the many stories which were reaching his 
ears about the different tales Mr. Baus was telling to 
members of the trade. Said Mr. Doll: 

‘I noticed in a trade paper that Mr. Otto Baab, the 
dealer of Springfield, Mass., had left an order with Mr. 
Baus for Doll pianos. As Mr. Baab was with me for sev- 
eral hours and concluded his business with me, ordering 
pianos from me personally, I don’t see how Mr. Baus could 
have gotten an order from him. 

‘* Another story I heard from the West was that as I was 
a good case maker, and having some money in the business 
of Baus, he (Baus) had hired me as a case maker, believing 
that he could get no better man to make casesforhim. As 
I own the former Baus piano, now the Doll, such stories 

re simply ridiculous, and I ask you to notify the dealers to 
the effect that all business arrangements must be made 


through me.” 

Mr. Doll is pushing the Doll piano and is meeting with a 
great deal of success. From his exhibited books he shipped 
43 pianos last week and 57 the week before. A good deal 
of this business was secured by him personally during the 
three weeks’ trip he has but just concluded. 

One thing about the Doll people. They are ever open to 
suggestion from dealers with practical experience, and no 
idea of importance is overlooked. Every point a dealer 
makes is looked into carefully, and if feasible is developed 
to its fullest extent. 


ung man desires a position as superintendent or 
Is fully conversant with all 
branches of the trade and has served: in similar positions in many of 
the large factories. Can furnish the best of references. Address, 


Wan rED—A yo 


foreman in a piano factory. 





A. Z., Care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, New York. 























OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

CHICAGO, June 2, 1894. § 
HENEVER there comes a week contain- 
ing a holiday it appears to have such an effect on 
business as to decrease it at least one-half. This week 
Decoration Day and the Saturday half holiday nearly re- 
duce the dealers’ time for business to three-quarters of a 
week, and to all intents and purposes virtually make only 
a two-thirds week, or only four days of business, while the 
landlord compels them to pay for six days of occupancy and 
the clerks demand their full week’s pay. For those who 
are paying large rentals these holidays and half holidays 
must be unpleasantly frequent, and it does seem to the 
writer that this half holiday business which has just been 
re-inaugurated is the most foolish arrangement that could 

possibly be thought of. 

Chicago is not in a hot country where nature demands a 
rest during the heat of the day ; on the contrary, Chicago 
has a delightful summer climate, the pleasantest of the 
the year, and to deny themselves the privilege of doing 
business on one day in the week, which is what the half 
holiday means, is foolish on the part of the dealers, and 
there can be no reason for it unless, as one gentleman re- 
marked, it was done for the express purpose of making an 
excuse to make Platt Gibbs a present of a diamond ring. 
Last year, we believe, it was a watch and chain. 


The Great Opening. 

In accordance with the numerous invitations issued by 
the Lyon & Healy house to the trade and musical people of 
this city, the new store has been very generously visited 
the whole of this week. There have been many descrip- 
tions published, some of which have contained illustrations 
of various portions of the store. None, however, is thor- 
oughly satisfactory. It is impossible to give a description 
or to write any article which will do justice to this institu- 
tion. It would take an artist to illustrate it, and the pic- 
tures would be too large for any ordinary newspaper work. 
The descriptions also which it would be necessary to write 
would consume an entire Musicat Courter, in order to give 
an adequate idea of the store. It must be seen to be ap- 
preciated, and we have no doubt that all interested who 
visit Chicago will avail themselves of the opportunity of 
making a personal inspection. The premises are now in 
very excellent shape for inspection, and there is but little 
more to do to complete it. 

We believe it was Mr. Post, of the concern, to whom the 
most of the credit is due for designing such a beautiful 
music store. Mr. Post was, however, wise enough to avail 
himself of the experience of some of the most artistic deco- 
rators and designers in the city. 


What Mr. Wright Has to Say. 

As will be remembered, Mr. A. M. Wright has been re- 
cently making a very extensive trip to the Pacific Coast, 
from which he has just returned. Mr. Wright made a very 
thorough examination of the different points through 
which he has passed. It may be interesting to the trade 
to know what an intelligent man has to say about the 
matter, and at a little interview we had with Mr. Wright he 
spoke as follows, the matter being treated in the manner in 
which he spoke it: 

‘* T had a most interesting and enjoyable trip. This was 
my first visit to the far West, and I took in about all of the 
principal cities—Butte, Mont.; Spokane, Tacoma and Se- 
attle, Wash.; Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt 
Lake, Denver and Lincoln. 

‘“* I called not only on the people who sell our pianos, but 





the trade generally, and must confess to a cordial reception 
everywhere. The men of the West are royal good fellows 
and not one whit behind their Eastern brethren in hospi- 
tality. I spent several days at Butte, Mon., and under 
the guidance of Mr. E. H. Sherman, our agent, saw the 
wonderful mines and smelters which have made that city 
rich and famous. Business is quite good there, as the 
mines are doing fairly well at the present time. 

‘* Spokane as well as the Puget Sound cities of Tacoma 
and Seattle are very quiet, but must come up again, not 
only on account of their location, but the natural resources 
of the country, which have yet to be developed. 

‘‘At Portland I think business is improving, although 
there is the usual complaint of dull times to be heard. 

‘* San Francisco was the next stop, and a most delightful 
one. I like that city very much. It seemed like Chicago, 
and that is the most fulsome praise a Chicago man can give 
to any town. I visited the Midwinter Fair, which, by the 
way, is said to be making good financial headway despite 
the bad times, and will pull out even. To people who did 
not see the Columbian Exposition this fair would prove 
very interesting. It shows what San Francisco can do ina 
few months, aud is most creditable While there I received 
many courtesies at the hands of Messrs. Sherman, Clay & 
Co. Not only was I shown the interesting features of the 
city, its drives, &c., but Mr. Sherman introduced me to the 
members of the trade and in various ways made my visit 
very agreeable. 

‘Over at Oakland Mr. F. R. Girard took pains to show 
me his city and suburbs. He has one of the largest and 
finest warerooms I have seen of late. Sherman, Clay & 
Co, have a branch house there also. 

‘* Down at Los Angeles, Bartlett Brothers are old-time 
Weber agents. Mr. A. G. Bartlett proved to me conclu- 
sively that they have something besides ‘climate’ in that 
section. I found a handsome city and a number of houses 
in our line. I was informed that in addition to the general 
dull times they have to face the driest season known in 
that part of the State for many years. Yet pianos are 
being sold quite regularly by the principal dealers by dint 
of hard work. 

‘* Salt Lake has felt the force of bad times, but dealers are 
very hopeful for the future. At Denver I had a pleasant 
day with Messrs. McGlaughlin and Smith, of the H. D. Smith 
Music Company. Here, and in fact all through the far 
West, one hears plenty of ‘free silver’ talk; even Major 
Clay, of Sherman, Clay & Co., who was formerly a banker, 
told me he had recently made up his mind that plenty of 
silver money is what is needed to start business and keep it 
going. Said he: * Bankers want gold, for the reason that 
it is for their best interests to have it the standard of value, 
and if I were back in the banking business to-day I should 
feel as they do, but as adealer in pianos I believe in silver, 
for it is the people’s money. Give it to us and, I don’t care 
what is done on the tariff question, business will brighten 
itself.’ As a rule, however, the men I met condemn the 
non-action of the party in power on the tariff question, and 
believe we cannot expect much until something definite is 
done—but that is an old story. 

With aday’s stop at Lincoln I reached home last Sunday 
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and was glad to be back again, for I was away over seven 
weeks.” 
Schimmel & Nelson. 

A letter from the Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company ad- | 
vises us that they have placed their piano on sale in Chicago | 
with the firm of Adler & Hornsteiner, who are located at 
No. 240 Wabash avenue. Messrs. Adler & Hornsteiner have | 
never before handled pianos, but have been mostly engaged 
in selling and repairing instruments of the violin class. 

In their letter they state also that they expect to have 
their first grand ready in the course of two months, when | 
they will bring it to Chicago for examination by the trade. 

They also state that trade is very good with them, and | 
that for the first time since they opened their factory they | 
have closed it for one week for the purpose of making some 
necessary repairs and taking account of stock. They will 
reopen their factory on Monday morning. 


| 


Young Mr. Camp Marries. 


Miss Edith Schuyler, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. J. 
Schuyler, will be married to William Carpenter Camp, son | 
of Mr. and Mrs. I, N. Camp, Thursday, June 14, at 1 o'clock, 
at the family residence, 8247 Vernon avenue, Rev. Dr. F. 
A. Noble officiating. Only relatives will be invited to be 
present. Mr. and Mrs. Camp will be at home after October 
1 at 65 University place. 


A Small Drama. 


The following communication has been received at this 
office. It is from the pen of an aspiring dramatist who, if 
he were not a member of the piano trade, would be a rival 
of Billie Shakespeare. 


How To Ralse THE WIND. 


Office of the weekly (very weak)‘ Windmaker.” Terrier, the chief, in 
one room, Chief Assistant and Brain Supplyer George in another 
room. 

TERRIER—Ho, George, come here 

GEORGE—I am here, your worship. 

TERRIER—How is cash ? 

GEORGE—Weak, nearly exhausted. 

TERRIER—Do you mean to say the World’s Fair fund is gone? 

GEORGE—Months ago. I advanced the 25 cents from my own pocket 
to pay notary's fee on that circulation destroyer affidavit. 

TERRIER—How shall we get out the ‘“‘ Windmaker ” this week? 
news, nv money 

GEORGE-—I have four pages of COURIER stuff made up, besides all 
the fake matter, but am still one page short. 

TERRIER—You surprise me! I must go to Bluewalk’s and think. 

(Returns in a few minutes, his breath fairly reeking with inspired 
thought.) 
George, I have an indistinct form of an idea in my mind. 
If you can grasp it we can work it out together. First, tell me 
if you have seen any of the Chickering-Chase people since we 
touched them up a few weeks ago. They must be dull indeed if 
they have failed to send in a good pay advertisement. 

GEORGE—I saw the genial William a few days ago over a cup of 
Bluewalk’s tea, and at the proper moment asked why the Chick- 
ering-Chase Company advertised in papers that had a circula- 
tion and ignored the “*‘ Windmaker.”’ 

TERRIER—What was his reply ? 

GEORGE—I do not remember distinctly, but I know he gave several 
reasons, any one of which was good, and the impression left on my 
mind was that it would be a cold day before the “‘ Windmaker” 
saw any more of the good money of Chickering-Chase Brothers 
Company. 

TERRIER—I feared as much. Now, George, when does that fat ad- 
vertising contract with Chickering & Sons expire ? 

GEORGE—Soon. 

TERRIER—(His eye growing brighter with the fumes of suppressed 
thought) George, do you begin to catch the aroma of the idea? I 
will explain further: You are not sufficiently up in the methods 
of sandbag journalism to grasp such chunks of thought. Chicker- 
ing-Chase Brothers Company are lost to us. The fat contract | 
with Chickering & Sons is near the end and they may not renew. 
Do you see? Roast Chickering-Chase Brothers Company. Roast 
Gildemeester & Kroeger. They have stopped their ads. in our 
paper. | 

GEORGE—It is adesperate chance. Some of the Chickering Company 
are gentlemen, and they may not approve of such methods. It | 


No 





may be offensive to them to be used as a catspaw to pull our 
chestnuts out of the fire. 

TERRIER—Dull again, you are, George! You never will be a sand- 
bag editor. Don’t you see that the question of courtesy and 
decency does not enterintoit. It is an object lesson for our 
benefit. Chickering & Sons and all other patrons will see what 


that he can’t see that it has had the slightest effect on the 
trade in his department, and that he considers such an an- 
nouncement as damaging to no one but those people who 





| are responsible for it. 


their fate will be if they fail to renew their contracts to furnish us | 


with weekly supplies. We will not discuss the question further. 
You will proceed to roast Chickering-Chase Brothers Company 
and Gildemeester & Kroeger. 
And they were roasted. 
Goes to Europe. 

Mr. I. N. Camp, accompanied by Mrs. Camp and his 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Farr, will sail for 
Europe on Thursday, June 21. Mr. Camp goes directly to 
Carlsbad, where he will avail himself of the curative prop- 
erties of the water, after which he will probably visit other 
portions of Europe and return here about the latter part of 
September. 


| storing him to his usual robust condition. 


May Change Soon. 
In relation to a change of site of the factory of the House 
& Davis Piano Company, which was hinted at in last week’s 
issue, the company say in relation to the matter that they 


| have received a number of good offers, but have not yet com- 
| pleted any arrangements, and should they decide to make 


the change this year the matter will be closed in two or 
three weeks, in which case the factory will be finished and 
ready for occupancy in September. 


One More for the C. C. 0. Co. 

Mr. M. R. Slocum has engaged with the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company and left for the East last Thursday even- 
ing. His field will be in the Eastern country. 

Mr. Buikema Sells His Patent 

The Thomas Organ Company, of Woodstock, Ont., have 
purchased the patent of Mr. Homo Buikema of his auto- 
matic pedal cover. Mr. Buikema will, however, undoubtedly 
connect himself with the Story & Clark Organ Company 
and make the choice of the London factory for his work, in 
accordance with the desire of Mr. Melville Clark, for whom 
Mr. Buikema has justly the greatest admiration. The time 
set for Mr. Buikema to depart has not yet been determined 
upon, but Mr. Clark will decide upon it while in London. 


Mr. Bent Returns. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent has just returned from a three or four 
weeks’ fishing and hunting expedition, looking as brown 
as a berry and as healthy as a two yearold. Mr. Bent is 
now in condition to resume his energetic work, for which 
he is sofamous, but since he has been gone his business 
has improved so much that Mr. Bent thinks he had better 
go away again. However, no one must imagine that he is 
inimical to his business, his employees, his trade or his 
friends ; his popularity with the three latter classes and 
his success in his business is a sufficient refutation of any 
such idea, 

A Good Advertisemeut. 
A very handsome little brochure has just been pub- 


Mr. Camp has not been very well lately, and | 
| all his friends hope that this trip will have the effect of re- 


| 
| 


I" 


| music 


lished by the W. W. Kimball Company, which gives a | 
short résumé of the last season of grand opera in this city | 


and contains very excellent cuts of all the principal artists. 
Only two pages of this little book are devoted to testi- 
monials, which have been given tothe Kimball piano. As 
an advertisement it is decidedly unique, and no doubt Mr. 
A. G. Cone is entitled to the credit of its compilation. 

Not a Success. 

Mr. Bowers, the member of the Lyon & Healy house who 
has charge of the sheet music department, says in relation 
to the recent announcement on the part of a competitor 
that they will sell sheet music for 5 and 10 cents a copy, 


A New House in Los Angeles. 

| We learn from a gentleman who has recently returned 
from the Pacific Coast that Messrs. Kohler & Chase, of 
San Francisco, have recently opened a branch house in 
Los Angeles, which will be under the management of Mr. 
Bell, who goes to the recently opened house from the home 
house. 

Visitors. 

Mr. James R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, of Derby, 
Conn., made a brief stop in the city on his return trip from 
the.Pacific Coast. Mr. A. J. Brooks, the general represent- 
ative of the Sterling Company, was also in town for a few 
days this week. Mr. Brooks does not speak very encourag- 
ingly of business, but while we are speaking of business it 


| must be acknowledged that there are plain indications of a 


good trade, which is ready to be done just as soon as the 
big strikes are ended. 

Mr. Thos. F. Scanlan, of the New England Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass., was also in town this week. We 
did not get an opportunity to get any expressions from Mr. 
Scanlan on business. 

Mr. Louis Geissler, of the concern of Sherman, Clay & 
Co., of San Francisco, Cal., passed through here on a re- 
turn trip from Europe. 

Mr. John Evans, of the firm of Newby & Evans, of New 
York, was also in the city, and succeeded in getting quite 
a nice order from the agents in this city, Messrs. Julius 
Bauer & Co. 


Music and Business. 

it be true that the Dana Musical Institute 
of Warren, Ohio, is also a piano sales establishment, a 
place in which pianos are sold, it certainly should be known 
to the trade in that vicinity, so that the dealers can meet 
such an issue as naturally would result from a combination 
music school and piano establishment. No music school 
should be utilized to sell pianos. If the Dana Musical Insti- 
tute is not inthe piano business, if the president, W. H. 
Dana, and the secretary, Junius Dana, are not engaged in 
selling pianos, then of course they can be considered as 
legitimately engaged in conducting an institution called a 
institute. If they are selling pianos it should be 
publicly noticed. 
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The latest improved pianos don’t 
have Forty Pedals, but they do 
contain a wonderful new Forte 
Pedal which any amateur can 
hold down all day without blur 
or discord, because it does its 
own pedaling. Artists appreciate 
its many good qualities too. *Tis 
the Phelps Harmony Attachment. 
Furnished to order in Pianos by: 


A. M. MePhail Co., | 
Newby & Evans, New York. 
Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. 
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An injunction having been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York restraining certain per- 
sons from fraudulently attempting to appropriate our exclusive 
rights in connection with the name “Hardman” as applied to 
pianos, we desire to say that we shall continue the policy begun 
by the application for the injunction referred to and shall immedi- 
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Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 
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ately prosecute, tothe full extent of the law, any and all persons buy- 
ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, conflict 
with the provisions of the said injunction and thereby with our 


exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “ Hardman”’ 
as applied to pianos. We have instructed our attorneys to begin 
such prosecution immediately should occasion require. 


AAanufacturers. 





MERRILL PIANOS 





165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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Journeyings in Mittenwald, 
Violins Are Made. 


VEN professionals must agree that to find 
about fiddlers fiddles and fiddlesticks one 


Fiddletown is analogous to Mit- 


all 

to Fiddletown. 
and Mittenwald is the quaintest, snuggest, cosiest 
hamlet in all Bavaria. The Mittenwalders are all 
makers, and from sunrise to sundown their constant 
, testing, practicing and actual playing furnish an 
ig Here the industrious artists 
<men have catered to the patrons of virtuosos from 


string 


concert. 
all lat and they 
’of amateurs, whose heart crashing mal- 
For 


are also responsible for most of the 





feasance draws oaths even from slumbering saints. 
J and are the violin factories of 


1, whose staples are found in the show- 


Reiter, 


dealers. 


fashionable summer resort, nor a 
urists, yet many lovers of the pic- 
he romantic revel for a few days of their 


ns and valleys, and Meister Reiter 





ter to the autographs of many 





I 11S 110 

é *s, princes and musical celebrities. Nor 
ure ep ms attracted only by the reputation of Mit- 
tr ting industry. The beautiful scenery of 
m iins, lakes, rivers and valleys with which it is sur- 
r l ent stone streets, lined with old fashioned 
gabled hous« ts unsophisticated inhabitants and their 
semi-Tyrolean customs make this Geigendorf the artist’s 
pat 


of ‘* Vom Fes! zum Meer,” 


correspondent 


Richard Schott, 
sends some graphic sketches to his journal from Upper 
‘to take this 


hile,” he claims, 





Savaria It is w 
t way to the Tyrol, for a couple of day’s inter- 
course with the hearty violin makers is a peaceful oasis to 
s world's desert of affected affability and un- 
rned indifference.” 

He and hi 


spent 


s traveling companion, a newspaper artist, 
‘* Not far 
‘we 


several days in this musical community. 
to the North the to Munich,” 
passed the Berge Castle, where the unfortunate King Louis, 
the distinguished patron of Wagner, ended his melancholy 
days. Still to the 
pretty bathing place, Tutzing, in whose deep, blue watery 


on road he writes, 


nearer we came Kochelsee, with its 


mirror the steep, almost perpendicular, mountains are 
t 5 I 


clearly reflected, and right above Mittenwald towers the 
6,000 feet high Herzogenstand, which the demented mon- 
arch was wont to ascend in the moonlit nights of mid- 
winter. A few miles to the South, across the border, the 
Isar is born, and dashes proudly with its silver cataracts 
through the village, and helps to swell the Danube at the 


Bavarian capital 

‘‘We encountered the misty rains for which the early 
Fall 
response of the tall, old landlord, with gold spectacles and 
‘At the Seethal- 
The speaker was Mr. Neu- 


in this region is noted. ‘ Every room filled,’ was the 
Tyrolean cap, to our inquiry for lodgings. 
er you will find plenty of room.’ 
ner in 


1 person, the head of the largest establishment, who 


as burgomaster, postmaster, innkeeper, &c., is the auto- 
crat of Mittenwald 

‘*At the Seethaler we were greeted by the most genial 
30th the host and the rosy, young 
And 
No wonder its fame is broadcast over the land; 


couple in the world. 
hostess vied with each other to make us comfortable. 
such beer! 


and when a good portion of fresh ‘ bratwurst’ and sauer- 


the most sumptuous banquet. 
‘‘ After our savory repast the sun had pierced through 
the cloudy veil, and dry spots could already be seen on the 


stony walks. A better view was now afforded over the 


medieval siarktflecken with its broad streets, and by the | 


brilliant lumimary we could better discern the ancient paint- 
ings, and the odd signs on the exterior of the houses. On 
our way to Johann Reiter’s residence and studio we met 
the ducal forester equipped for a day’s hunt through the 
grounds of the Duke of Nassau. Thisoldranger is a walk- 
ing weather bureau, and regarded by the villagers as an in- 
fallible oracle. We were anxious to know what the ele- 
ments had in store for us the next day or two. 

‘«* Will it remain clear, forester?’ was the question. 

‘« The old man quietly continued to fill his pipe, and look- 
alternately at the sky and at us with his true blue eyes 
quite a while, he finally said : ‘ Allweil thut’s regne.’ 
And rain may have come, but not 


ing 
for 
(There is rain in sight.) 
while we were in Mittenwald. 

‘« In the domicile of Master Reiter there surely was noth- 
ng but sunshine. What joyful, happy countenances! 
What unalloyed sincerity was expressed in the vigorous 
The great workman said that he was repair- 


hand shake 
an old Italian treasure, and apologized for appearing in 
From the héarty reception it would 


ing 
sleeves and 
seem as if we were the only callers this year, which the regis- 
ter contradicted. Mother, daughter and Hanni (the fut- 
ure heir of Reiter’s secrets) were called from the kitchen, 
3ut 
everything must be postponed to give the visitors a pleas- 
ant welcome, and as isthecustom 1n Bavaria, the home made 


apron. 


where they were mixing and boiling colophonum. 


brew had to be sampled before more serious topics were 
discussed. 

‘*We learned much about the Reiter, or Klotz violin, 
and for that matter about all famous makes, such as the 
well-known Amati and Stradivarii. 
differgnce as would appear from competition in the methods 
of the best workmen of the various countries, and the prin- 
cipal distinction will, in most cases, be found simply in 
the coloring, and in the shape. The average reader does 
not care to dive too deeply into the technology of violin 
makers, for the description of the process of the prepara- 


tion and construction of the various parts, and of the great 


variety of the material employed, with an important signifi- 
cance to the economical and superfluous use of each detail, 
would fill a small volume. 

‘‘ Mathias Klotz, the great founder of the Mittenwaldt 
violin industry, is the hero worshipped in this vicinity, and 
his fine statue standsin the market place. In the year 


1690, when this ancient hamlet, which dates from the time | 


of the Roman Empire, was threatened with oblivion, Klotz 
saved it by introducing the making of violins, which he 
had Since then the great-grand- 


learned in Cremona. 


fathers, grandfathers and fathersof the inhabitants, who all | 
seem to attain a good old age, have been engaged in the 


work,” 

Mr. Schott inspected the Neuner factory, whose articles, 
although bringing from dealers all the way from 50 to 
200 marks only, are yet highly prized by many and in 
great demand. Everything goes here more according 
to certain uniform principles, and it so happens that 
sometimes without the fault of the. workman an excellent 
violin is produced. Mr. Neuner himself proves every violin 
before boxing, and he not seldom makes one himself, 


which then brings a high price. In his factory the best 


There is not so much | ; 
| department ; he also enjoys an excellent reputation. 


| instrument, but no one can play with a bad bow. 


Where | kraut, as only Bavarians can prepare it, is added, we scorn workman is old Martin Nebel, who has labored here un- 
| interruptedly for thirty-six years. 


The Government has lately erected a fine school, where 
apprentices are taught the fine art by recognized masters. 
In this way it is hoped to take away the honors of the best 
makes from Italy. The great Vieuxtemps, of France ; Jo- 
achim, of Germany; Carrodus, of London, and even Sarasate, 
of Italy acknowledge the great merits of the Mittenwald, 
and more especially of the Reiter violins. 

A few words more in conclusion regarding bows or 
fiddle-sticks and strings. It is conceded by all players 
that a good bow is of as much importance to them as a 
good violin. Something may be done with an indifferent 
It is 


| said of one of the virtuosos of the last century that the devil 


was incarnate in his bow, which made it possible for him 
to produce the grandest melodies in great perfection on 
the fourth string only. Ole Bull also laid the greatest 


| stress on his stick. The best strings come from Italy, the 


climate of northern countries being unsuitable for their manu- 
facture, and even good ones should be frequently changed. 
—'‘' The Piano, Organ and Music Trades Journal.” 
Mobile Incorporation. 
HE Junger & Gass Company, of Mobile, Ala., 


was incorporated on May 26 with the following 


officers : 

Cy Br. FOR ccc ccnccvivssocseteses cx Pees Ans 506d racedestaebede President 
WER, DOs is vctccdndicctdesnéccesedarcedondevncosacathand Vice-President 
Allan Pollock .......ccecccsceccccesececceceees DeCretary and Treasurer 


The new company absorbed the old established business 
of Junger & Gass, who had an enviable reputation for 
square dealing. Mr. Pollock is an old citizen of Mobile, 
with a reputation second to none as a careful financier. 
The old store is being enlarged and decorated in an artistic 
manner. 

Mr. J. G. Sparks is to be retained as manager of the sales 


The company leads off with the Conover and the Chi- 
cago Cottage line, which means business. 


Yy sere 4 position by a good, all-round piano salesman, thor- 

oughly familiar with the road or retail trade, 20 years’ experi- 
ence, best possible reference. Address S. B., care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET, 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW Yornkz. . . 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








ESTABLISHED ,1N 184% 





== PIANOS 


paces wooenate nd’ G0,.000 MADE even rn 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


"AND IN USE. SLY. WARNS 


(LLUSTHATED CATAL CATALOGUE . REE: 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


&oc., &c. 


nL E. HEPBURN ck Co., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - - Stratford and Oregan, Fulton Co., N. ¥; 











GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, sere Heilbron and Germany's 


HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. —::-::. 


WAREROOMS: 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


$11 Ninth Street, Washizgton, D. C.; Kim 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Pewell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 612 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Masa. 





Wie Le fer Cata Co-gete -Cg- 
OIZeZZe Peto o 


Ozeg cee LLE. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Manviactarer o¢ Musical nstuments 










Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
eordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Polimann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violns, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘Se.occsy, Mew York City. 





ie STRING 


SAVE D PANE 


VVEST 27 





FRANCIS "RAMACCIOTT! 





a | Piano Case Co., 


PIANO 
REASONABLE PRICES, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 





LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








\, AG 1°). am), 
NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTEB & 00. 


Western Agents, 

ime and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & OO., Pacific Coast 

age CAL 

LOUIS, MO. 


SAN 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST 
M. STEINERT & som *00., New ne ry 


FINA 22 FINA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO.~ 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR.; Chicago Heights on East TU. BRB, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. = FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
rmerly Foreman of Steinway & Sous’ Action Department, 











High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 








. MOOLITAL YOd MOM Uidd¥ 
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BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


ea application, Correspondence invited. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


| Chicago. 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





BUILDING. 
Over 100,000 square feet, 150 Windows facing 
the street. 
Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Wasash Avenue ano Avams Sracer, 
CHICAGO. 
Although Lyon & Healy came to Wash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 


finest corner. * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 

Chicago Evening Journal. 


— ince z ~~ - 











“The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO (0., 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 








the market. 





NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


) JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 





COULON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY? 


COR, SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.———= 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. BS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


®f High Grade and Standard Quality 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
66, 67 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 








B HIGH GRADE 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS, 


FACTORY: 


471 Olybourn Awve., 
OBRICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 








126-1 30 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


KUSH:GERTS 





DIANOS 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ORGANS 


AND 
Were awarded, at the World’s Fair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
NTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
AND DIPLOMAS W' 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 


constructing the “Crowns.” 

32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 

37! WORLD’S PAIR OFFICIALS COPIMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in aw letters 
which I reproduce in an III d Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 

GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO.. 


248 to 261 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 























261 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A, H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 

Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 

or Gold, highly polished. 
This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 


Piano and 
Typewriter. 





Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. 

Cheapest Chairs made. back 

Send for Catalogue. is nm 





a. 
1 

" Chair. 
Supports the 
where it 








THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGHR ct OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS anD SCARFS, 





Carroll Avenue and Unton Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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pMimereR 


Piano and Org 





Sousa 


RY 











6: 


NEW YORK 


209 
BOWERY, 








. “mx 

















NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEWARK, N. J.: 
817 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINCTON, D. C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


~“<$GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. > | 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 





4 ESTABLIS BED. & 1833. 


(haa 


2 


wilt 


SQTARE AY ERIE 


“ak GRAND 
Nx PIANO) FORTE AGTIO: 3 





+ 





Past to Ki7 BROADWAY. 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 





; AE ~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
Y 5uT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


1000 WALNUT STREET. | 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 


H.R. KNOPF, 


” Bow and Violin 
Maker, 


Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 
other makers, 















LAKESIDE: 


i i uANS 


MANUFACTURED 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 
246,248 250 W.LAKE ST 
CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 









Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings, Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 












117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















THE 
BLASIUS 
PIANO 
Cc? 


iNCORPORATED, 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The ©. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THDPTF BEST. 
EBRVING, MASS. 














——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


‘GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
GEO. C. CRANE, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


975thAv Cor. 17th St., 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


¢. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


| 926 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. ¥. 
©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


AOBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Pascbinee. 


MAKER OF 


PIANO HAMMERS. 


Billion’s Preneh Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORE. 


LUDWIG & CO. 


NEW YORK. 








22d and 23d Sts. 














702-794East | 48th Streat, 


VEW VORK 
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ne Ou SHOW IW ARTIN GUITARS i aw tame 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
'@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


























For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, noe 
ealy here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


THEIOUTLOOK IS CROWINGC BRICHT. 
K 4 A K Al 7 0 B f) \" Everyone is talking of the good season it is going to be—the beer money making season. The 
: howlers will have to change their business and returning confidence will soon set — right. The 
country is too big and its pomrnte tart too strong to be permanently disabled. We come to this conclusion 
’ and the result is a bigger output of 
PIAN Os. 


We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The conditions favor a steadily increasing trade. 





Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is to make them better and charge less— if 
Factory and Office: Wareroom: possible. We are wide awake in your interests, aad i nothing we can say will so fully indorse that fact 
as the Drums themselves. SEND FOR PRIC 


169-161 E. 126th St., New York. ? 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. | our rrew PREUMIDR = onl Incads Them All. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


I he B anjo I hat Leads I hem All / A. G, SoIsTMANN, Manager. 923 Locust STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 

















3S 
re 
Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. z 2 
nn EXCELSiQg : EXCEL Sin H 
What Eminent Banjoists say of it: aa eae Highest Grade Instruments, Ty 3 
“* The Converse Banjothat I am now using ‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- ss By Fiest-Ciass Arrists Onty. 3 S 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” Ss Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. S 3 
the box office.” Bitty CARTER. Con. Boye. a i 
“I have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are f Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. a 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” g 5 Agencies for several States still open. Trade mark 2 
BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 3 i! 5 
§3 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 








HAMILTON S. GORDON No. 139 Fifth Avenue, Hew York City. |! ‘METE ALF Feccocerscoces score aco eas 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS. The Brockport Piano Mfg, Co. 


FIRST-CLASS “ACTIONS PIAN) = 2 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANCE, 


FORT LEE, i NEW JERSEY. _ TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.., 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., ““qnanp anp UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


! 


IVORY CUTTERS 4ND MAN UFACTUBEES. 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, om . 


S 4-8 8-8 
Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. ¥ 


The only Company Frcrnishing the Keys, Actions H sand Brackets Complete. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 









































Telegraph and R.R. Station : OFFICER AND FACTORY: 


ESSEX, CONN. IrvOoRYVTTOoON, CONN. 175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


FOSTER PIANOS "| new vork. ACTIONS. 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. | DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


G. CHEVREL, LEHR amin: ORGAN 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
Gorp Mapat, Panis Exrosition, 1889, THE LEHR opened the way for pores Octave Onpens and te tag ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved q es. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PUNOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. | "cmon "stern Soh co so a DARD. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Aes ‘or O°i<¢ Sotto eet AVES CHickGo EY TORK | EI. TSR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 





RNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
& July, 1872, and November, 1875. and our Uprights have our patent metallie 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








PLATES, 


Gt 


2, o_o | 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 




















The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 








Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” 


If not, it will pay you to investi- 

gate. They are the best and 
: cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Strument a full, rich tone and 
saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others. Testi- 
monials in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 


GB Eugene dAlbert, Ang. 
EB” Hylissted, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
3" and hosts of others. 


JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch.. N.Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- 

burgh R.C Cathedral, 4. 























Correspondence Invited. Sample Set, 50c. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
Ave. ‘Second Floor), CHICAGO. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 








215 Wabash 





pp) WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 






ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
— SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Our No. 10 Stool. 


Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
neatest and best Stool ever offered for 
the money. 








WHY? 


THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





Send for Catalogue. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . .. . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoioced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPHD ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
GAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


833 Bast 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


4, Over 30 years’ experience. 
Oldest house in the trade, 


PLATES SHIPPED TO 


ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 




















Boulevard, - 
NEW TORE. New and Interesting. 
i iit ROR ex GLORIOSA. 








Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §@0~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thorough), 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


11290 Chestnut Street, 


New, [mproved, Guarantee 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks 
Symphonion musie Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas 
Trees, &c.. not weighing 
)’ over 100 pounds, will revalve 

slowly as the music plays 
One sample with ane 
musical work or compositioa 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra 
jaenay 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 





J.C. ECKARDT, 
en > % TObingen Str., 
~ = Stuttgart, Germany 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








EsTABLISHED 1856 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTINRING 
haud and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 


experience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


oL 
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WISSNER 
Grand and Upright A 
PIANOS. 4p o- 


: 5 A) (| 
Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component ; AE 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the tae! tlissner 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. = 7 WatSe HH U PRIG HT 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. i 2 a PI A f | F(] RIES 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK | WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


St. Paull. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 58d—653d Street, New York City BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Piano C ase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOM ERY STREET, 
Island City, opposite *2oth Street, New York City. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


RIGGS PIANOS, -.:+. 
B # FIRS Tune. 


BOoOsSsTonl. FIRST "*e"™ 

















CARD Wo. 8,117. Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. CHICAGO, 1808, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
g > oe Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, com- 





aN 


bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 


which the surface of the Felt is 
j 
j/AWARD 2 COVERED WITH FINE HAIR. 


.. READS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an 
improved shape, produced by 


their patent hammer a a 4, 
7 | Mr, 
ieee 9 


5 


machine. (SIGNED) 
K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal -irts. 


G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


cave DEARR PIANOS 


ea i an ae 
— FOR — 


QUALITY, Noted for Perfection in 


DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


weersaciee" "THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO.., sole Factors, MANUFACTURERS, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church New York. 








——_—_———— 











